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WOMAN’S  SPHERE. 

’TiS  asked  what  is  a woman’s  sphere 
How  should  she  act  her  part? 

Is.it  to  wear  a smiling  face 
To  hide  an  aching  heart? 

To  speak  in  accents  soft  and  low 
Her  irate  lord  to  soothe, 

With  aching  brow  and  weary  hand 
His  pathway  render  smooth? 

This  once  was  thought  a woman’s  lot 
Her  only  aim  in  life 
But  now  she  shines  in  every  home 
Companion,  friend,  or  wife. 

So,  with  her  heart  and  soul  combined 
And  conscience  holding  sway, 

Her  sphere  is  ever  spreading  out 
Where  wisdom  points  the  way. 

. Laura  Hyde  Miner. 


For  the  Woman's  Exponent : 

REALITY. 

Dream  on,  beloved;  why  shouldst  thou  wake! 
Why  should  the  spell  which  holds  us  break? 

Of  thee,  dear  one,  and  for  thy  sake, 

Fair  dreams  I weave! 

Life  is  so  real,  so  fraught  with  care, 

We  may  not  trespass,  though  we  spare 
A mote  of  time  for  wish  or  prayer; 

Thus  to  receive 

New  strength,  life’s  future  ills  to  bear, 

When  love  must  grieve. 

Dream  on;  or  waking,  let  me  still, 

In  thy  kind  soul  one  soft  note  trill, 

One  echo  stir,  one  measure  fill, 

With  pleasure  rife: 

I would  one  beauteous  garland  twine, 

One  hope  which  should  all  joys  combine; 

For  thee  alone,  forever  thine; 

And  calm  all  strife! 

Life  is  so  real,  Love  so  divine! 

And  Love  is  Life. 

Geranium. 

May  3,  1895. 


APRIL. 

O FICKLE,  playful  April 

Say  can’st  thou  ne’er  be  true? 
Thou’rt  like  a pettish  maiden 
Such  freaks  I never  knew; 
One  hour  all  fun  and  frolic, 

Mid  happy  shouts  and  cheers, 
Thy  face  aglow  with  sunshine; 
The  next  all  clouds  and  tears. 


Gay  lads  and  bonnie  lasses 
And  children  full  of  glee; 

With  young  life  bubbling  over 
Are  often  moved  by  thee, 

To  ramble  o’er  the  hillsides, 

Or  through  some  fairy  dell. 

With  baskets,  cups  and  buckets, 

Oh!  ’tis  a shame  to  tell. 

Right  soon  thy  brow  is  clouded, 

Tears  trickle  down  thy  face, 

Hushed  is  the  merry  laughter; 

And  thou  art  in  disgrace. 

I fear  thou  art  a coquette, 

Nay  do  not  blush  and  run 
I saw|thee,  slying,  playing 
Peek-aboo,  with  the  sun. 

But  ah!  Thy  days  are  numbered! 

Soon  thou  wilt  pass  away; 

The  leaflets,  buds  and  blossoms 
Herald  the  coming  May: 

Then  we’ll  think  of  the  sunshine, 
Forgetting  doubts  and  fears; 
Watching  the  buds  unfolding, 
Forgiving  e’en  thy  tears. 

R.  M.  F. 


THE  ART  OF  RAISING  SILK  WORMS. 


UTAH  SILK  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  to  be  considered  is  the  seed  or 
grain,  the  best  is  obtained  from  moths  issued 
from  the  first  cocoons  spun,  by  the  first  worms 
hatched — these  are  always  the  strongest,  and  a 
good  start  is  of  great  importance.  The  time 
of  hatching  is  about  the  middle  of  the  moon 
just  as  the  foliage  begins  to  come  out  on  the 
trees.  The  eggs  should  be  brought  from  the 
low  temperature  in  which  they  have  been  kept 
to  a moderate  warmth,  gradually  increasing 
till  the  temperature  is  75°  or  80°.  All  foreign 
people  wrap  the  seed  carefully  in  paper  and 
then  in  a soft  cloth  and  place  inside  their 
jackets,  next  the  skin,  this  method  insures  an 
even-temperature,  with  sufficient  moisture  to 
make  them  strong;  they  should  be  examined 
daily,  and  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  hatch- 
ing,spread  out  gently  and  place  a few  fine  mul- 
berry leaves  on  them,  the  little  worms  crawl  on 
the  leaves  and  in  this  way  can  be  moved  to  the 
hurdle,  (and  the  remaining  eggs  replaced  until 
they  are  hatched)  spread  the  hurdles  over  with 
straw  ashes  and  cover  with  brown  paper. 
When  they  are  provided  with  food  by  cutting 
up  the  delicate  young  leaves  and  sprinkling 
these  over  the  young  worms,  being  careful  never 
to  touch  the  worms  with  the  hand  The  hur- 
dles containing  the  small  worms  should  be  kept 
in  an  even  temperature  and  be  protected  from 
drafts,  and  sudden  changes,  and  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  feed  the  worms  three  times  a day. 

The  excrement  of  the  worms  must  be  re- 
moved with  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  leaves 
after  the  nourishing  parts  are  eaten,  and  the 
worms  kept  perfectly  clean,  or  they  will  be- 
come sick;  this  can  best  be  done  by  placing 
a few  fresh  leaves  over  them,  and  when  the 
worms  come  upon  them,  they  can  be  lifted  to 
clean  hurdles,  and  again  supplied  with  leaves, 
which  are  free  from  moisture, 

The  worm  casts  its  skin  four  times  during  its 
growth,  before  each  change  it  ceases  to  eat, 
and  must  be  left  undisturbed  and  free  from 
noise;  just  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  its  skin  it 
begins  again  to  eat  voraciously,  and  increase 


rapidly  in  size  after  each  casting.  After  the 
first  casting  the  leaves  need  not  be  cut,  in- 
crease the  strength  and  quantity  of  the  food 
daily; — keep  in  mind  that  cleanliness,  regular- 
ity in  meals,  evenness  in  feeding  day  and  night, 
are  the  most  essential  points  to  bring  perfect 
success. 

As  the  worms  grow  larger  the  noise  of  their 
incessant  eating  is  like  rain  upon  the  trees. 
The  worms  breathe  through  little  orifices  situ- 
ated on  each  side  near  the  legs,  for  this  reason 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
crowded  together  but  should  be  given  more 
ropm  as  they  grow  larger. 

No  one  should  attempt  to  raise  worms  in  a low 
marshy  place,  for  in  such  places  the  air  is 
liable  to  become  stagnant,  and  charged  with 
noxious  vapor,  this  with  all  obnoxious  fumes, 
especially  that  from  tobacco,  are  injurious,  and 
often  causes  speedy  death.  Also  remember  the 
insects  are  tender  and  must  be  protected  from 
sudden  changes  in  temperature,  hot  weather, 
beiug  much  worse  than  cold,  if  they  are  prop- 
erly fed  they  will  stand  the  cold  and  give  more 
silk,  as  they  eat  much  more.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  leaves  free  from 
dust,  and  dry,  but  not  withered. 

The  worms  should  be  watched  very  closely, 
those  unable  to  shed  their  skins  must  be  helped 
out;  at  the  first  appearance  of  sluggishness  in  a 
worm  it  should  be  taken  ont  and  thrown  away, 
for  if  they  are  sick  it  will  spread  to  others,  if 
they  are  lazy  their  cocoons  will  be  worthless, 
and  it  is  better  to  give  the  room  and  attention 
to  the  remainder. 

As  they  approach  maturity  the  worm  becomes 
transparent,  ceases  to  eat,  raises  and  moves  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  and  should  be  at  once 
provided  with  small  branches  of  brushwood  or 
straw  (or  small  cornucopias  made  of  paper)  in 
which  they  will  ascend  and  begin  to  spin;  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  close  together. 
They  complete  their  cocoons  in  from  four  to 
six  days.  The  male  and  female  cocoons  are 
easily  distinguished,  as  the  female  is  larger;  an 
equal  number  of  each  should  be  kept  for  pro- 
pagation—and  the  rest  exposed  to  sufficient 
heat  to  distroy  life,  and  prevent  further  pro- 
gress of  the  moth;  in  this  climate  if  exposed 
to  the  scorching  of  the  sun  for  three  days, 
their  destruction  becomes  effectual,  and  the 
cocoons  are  ready  for  reeling  at  any  time. 

Those  which  have  been  reserved  for  the  pro- 
duction of  seed,  after  the  lapse  of  from  eleven 
to  fifteen  days  the  moth  begins  to  push  aside 
the  fibers  at  one  end  of  the  cocoon  and  crawl 
out.  The  sexes  almost  immediately  couple, 
the  males  are  thrown  away  and  the  impreg- 
nated females  are  placed  in  a darkened  apart- 
ment for  four  or  six  days,  and  provided  with 
paper  on  which  to  deposit  their  eggs;  each 
female  produces  about  500  eggs,  no  food 
should  be  given.  Ants,  mice,  lizards,  spiders, 
and  other  insects  are  very  fond  of  the  fat  ten- 
der worms,  and  must  be  guarded  against. 
Thunder  and  lightning  are  very  injurious  to 
the  worms,  and  it  is  necessary  in  stormy 
weather  to  cover  up  the  windows  so  they  can- 
not see  the  lightning. 

To  those  who  are  beginners  in  the  work  we 
would  say — commence  by  raising  a few,  watch 
them  closely,  and  learn  their  habits;  by  this 
you  will  gain  experience  and  will  not  become, 
discouraged. 

Isabella  E.  Bennett, 
Chairman  Committee 
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WOMANS  EXPONENT. 


THE  POOR  WIDOW. 


I remember  one  cold  November  night, 
long  ago,  I was  employed  as  patroling 
night  watchman,  on  one  ol  the  banks  of 
the  River  Thames,  east  of  London,  near 
the  standing  point  of  my  cold  and  lonely 
walk  were  some  old  oak  trees  on  one  side, 
and  dried  reeds  on  the  other  that  had  grown 
between  the  bank  and  the  water.  The 
cold  biting  wind,  roared  and  howled  in  the 
trees,  and  hissed  and  screamed  among  the 
reeds.  My  thoughts  took  shape  with  my 
surroundings,  and  were  evil  and  only  evil, 
continually,  vainly  did  I try  to  turn  my 
thoughts  to  good. 

I had  no  light,  not  so  much  as  a match  in 
my  pocket — why?  Because  I had  stores  of 
powder  in  my  care,  hence  the  precaution — 

In  a little  while  the  evil  had  such  mastery 
over  me,  that  I became  alarmed!  Stopping 
in  my  walk  I took  off  my  hat  with  my  left 
hand,  then  raising  my  right  hand  towards 
heaven,  I prayed  earnestly  to  the  Lord  to 
deliver  me  from  the  power  of  evil,  and  give 
me  a good  train  of  thought,  that  might  be 
cheering  and  profitable.  That  prayer  was 
immediately  answered  and  one  of  the  results 
of  that  night’s  meditation  was, 

THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  POOR  WIDOW. 

There  was  in  the  city  a certain  poor 
widow,  who  feared  God,  and  wrought 
righteousness;  and  to  all  the  anxious  care 
and  toil  of  rearing  her  fatherless  children, 
there  was  added  unto  her  much  bodily 
affliction,  she  was  a great  sufferer. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  process  of  time, 
when  her  children  were  grown  up  around 
her,  and  she  began  to  look  to  them  for  that 
comfort  and  consolation,  which  in  her  con- 
dition, she  so  much  needed — that  she  was 
sorely  disappointed;  even  in  this  long 
cherished  hope  of  her  widowhood.  For 
one  treated  her  with  cold  indifference,  and 
seldom  spoke  to  his  mother  either  good  or 
bad.  Another  had  caused  her  much  pain 
by  his  misconduct,  and  as  age  and  infirmity 
increased  upon  her,  and  there  was  no  one 
tocondole  and  comfort  her,  the  poor  widow’s 
heart  began  to  fail,  and  her  spirit  to  sink 
within  her.  And  she  began  to  say  within 
herself,  what  availeth  me  that  I have  toiled 
through  all  these  long  years  of  suffering 
for  the  benefit  of  my  children?  And  in  the 
anguish  of  her  spirit,  she  cried  unto  the 
Lord.  Saying  “O  Lord,  wilt  thou  be 
pleased  to  make  known  to  thy  handmaid 
how — all  these  things  can  be  made  to  work 
together  for  good,  according  to  the 
promises?”  And  the  Lord  answered  the 
poor  widow  according  to  her  request,  and 
sent  an  angel  to  comfort  her.  And  he 
spake  comforting  words  to  the  poor  widow. 
He  said  moreover,  look  around  now  upon 
those  that  have  health  and  wealth  in 
abundance:  where  are  their  bowels  of 

mercy  towards  the  afflicted?  But  thy  suf- 
ferings have  increased  thy  compassion,  now 
therefore,  if  thou  wilt  continue  in  well  do- 
ing, and  possess  thy  soul  in  patience;  thou 
shalt  be  made  a mother  in  Israel  a messen- 
ger of  mercy!  And  when  the  poor  widow 
heard  these  things,  she  was  content,  yea — 
her  heart,  was  filled  with  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  doing  good. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  the  poor  widow 
died!  And  was  carried  by  the  angels  into 
Abraham’s  bosom.  Yea — her  spirit  did 

soar  towards  heaven,  even  as  the  lark  rises 
up  in  the  morning  full  of  rejoicing!  And 
on  the  way  she  was  met  and  embraced  by 
the  holy  ones,  and  she  was  glad  because  she 


was  free.  Having  left  all  her  afflictions  be- 
hind her,  and  thus  she  passed  many  happy 
days  in  sweet  and  heavenly  converse  with 
congenial  spirits.  Her  youth  was  renewed 
as  the  eagle,  yea — it  did  seem  to  her,  that 
in  one  harmonious,  joyous  life,  old  age  and 
youth  were  blended. 

And  as  the  memory  of  the  past  came 
back  to  her  recollection,  she  began  to  say 
within  herself,  surely  I have  been  in  this 
delightful  place  before,  and  some  of  these 
were  my  companions,  but  there  were  others, 
whom  now  I do  not  see.  And  she  said  to 
the  angel,  “where  are  those  my  companions, 
in  whom  I once  delighted.  There  was 
Rachel,  Ruth,  Mary,  Mercy  and  Evangeline, 
where  are  they  now?  ’ And  the  Angel 
grasped  the  widow’s  hand  and  wept  as  he 
replied,  “Alas!  For  them!  They’re  fallen! 
They  have  been  deceived  and  seduced  by 
wicked  men,  who  wooed  and  won  their 
virgin  love,  but  to  defile  and  ruin.” 

And  there  was,  as  though  there  had  been 
a veil  withdrawn,  aud  the  widow  saw  them 
afar  off,  in  the  place  of  their  torment,  there 
was  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  And 
when  she  saw  them  she  wept  sore,  and  re- 
fused to  be  comforted,  for  she  said,  surely  I 
do  remember  them,  when  they  were  pure  as 
the  angels. 

Aud  she  said  to  the  angel,  “let  thy  hand- 
maid I pray  thee,,  go  down  now,  and  pluck 
them  as  brands  from  the  burning?” 

And  he  said  unto  her  “how?” 

And  she  said,  “I  know  not,  but  it  was 
promised  me  that  I should  be  a messenger 
of  mercy.  Now  therelore  if  there  be 
mercy  in  heaven  that  can  reach  even  these, 
O let  me  go  down  to  them  and  tell  them?” 

And  he  said  iUnto  her,  “go  and  prosper! 
and  the  blessings  of  all  be  upon  thee,  be- 
cause thou  hast  prefered  it  before  all  honor,  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  outcast!  For  behold 
the  bosom  of  the  great  Father  of  all,  doth 
yearn  over  these  with  exceeding  compassion, 
because  they  sinned  not  willingly,  but  were 
deceived.  Now  therefore,  thou  art  a mes- 
senger of  mercy  unto  them.  And  many 
shall  be  glad  for  thy  coming,  for  they  shall 
yet  be  redeemed  and  sanctified,  from  all 
their  filthiness  will  I cleanse  them,  saith 
the  Lord!  And  surely  I will  avenge  them 
upon  their  heartless  deceivers  in  that  day, 
when  I will  cause  them  to  be  clothed  in 
garments  clean  and  white  and  to  sing  the 
songs  of  the  redeemed,  in  the  society  of  the 
angels,  while  their  seducers,  who  died  as 
they  lived,  impenitent  shall  be  left  to  writhe 
in  their  torment!  ” 

And  because  thou  hast  desired  this  at  my 
hands,  blessed  art  thou,  and  behold,  I do 
give  unto  thee  a promise.  That  all  the 
blissful  emotion,  of  that  holy — heaven  born 
affection,  when  thy  maiden  love  was  wooed 
and  won,  shall  be  renewed  unto  thee,  in  all 
its  purity,  and  increased  unto  thee  in  all 
its  delights  for  ever  and  ever! 

William  Crouch. 


VISIT  TO  EMERY  STAKE. 
Editor  Exponent : 

According  to  appointment  we,  Sister 
Mary  E.  Irvine  and  myself  left  this  City  for 
Emery  Stake  on  April  17,  arriving  at  Price 
1-30  p.  m.  Were  met  by  President  Relief 
Society,  Sister  Sarah  Cox  and  conducted 
to  Bishop  Frantzen’s  where  we  were 
hospitably  entertained  and  held  meeting  in 
the  evening  which  was  well  attended. 

The  City  is  nicely  laid  out  and  many 
beautiful  shade  trees  planted.  On  18th,  we 
proceeded  in  a carriage  over  very  rough 


roads  to  Huntington,  22  miles,  where  we 
partook  of  luncheon  at  Brother  and  Sister 
Pulsifer’s, thence  to  Castle  Dale  to  meet  with 
the  sisters  in  Conference.  Brother  Cox  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  took  us  to  Sister 
Maria  Olsen’s,  President  Relief  Society  and 
we  remained  there  two  days.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  meet  with  an  old  and  valued 
friend  so  comfortably  situated  in  her  new 
home,  also  many  other  dear  friends  of  form- 
er acquaintance  who  have,  through  their 
industry,  made  homes  in  the  “desert.” 
My  heart  was  drawn  out  towards  the 
people  there,  to  see  how  they  have  labored 
and  toiled  in  this  desolate  region  to  obtain 
the  comforts  of  life. 

We  had  an  excellent  conference  which 
was  well  represented  from  the  various  set- 
tlements. The  people  are  alive  and  zealous 
for  the  truth.  President  Larsen  spoke  very 
encouragingly  to  the  sisters,  also  urged 
them  to  sustain  the  Exponent  which,  he 
said,  conveyed  much  useful  information  and 
should  be  liberally  patronized. 

I should  not  forget  to  mention  the  high 
appreciation  held  by  the  people  generally  of 
the  labors  and  influence  of  Apostle  Lyman 
wrho  visits"  them  occasionally  and  they  ad- 
here to  his  counsel  and  withal  observe  the 
word  of  wisdom. 

On  Saturday  there  was  an  interesting 
Primary  Conference  showing  that  the  child- 
ren are  well  cared  for.  A young  lad,  from 
Orangeville,  whose  name  I did  not  ascertain, 
spoke  beautifully  and  seemed  especially 
adapted  for  presiding. 

After  meeting  we  returned  to  Hunting- 
ton  and  a meeting  was  appointed  in  the 
evening.  Stake  President,  Sister  Larsen, 
Sister  Irvine,  Sister  Cox  and  Sister  Pulsifer 
met  with  the  sisters  from  which  I begged  to 
be  excused  being  somewhat,  weary,  I retired 
early  and  next  morning  we  returned  to 
Price  where  a meeting  was  appointed  in  the 
evening.  On  Monday  morning  we  bade 
farewell  to  our  kind  friends  and  proceeded 
homeward.  M.  A.  Hyde. 

.,•£»« 

AN  EARLY  SfRING-DaY. 

Brook,  and  breeze  were  singing 
Rejoicing  to  be  free, 

All  the  earth  was  springing 
To  life,  o’er  mount  and  lea 
Rosy  day  was  dawning, 

Athwart  the  eastern  sky, 

Merry  birds  where  chirping. 

“Glad  Spring  is  drawing  nigh.” 
Winter’s  reign  is  over 

All  nature  seemed  to  speak, 

Spring  the  glad  new-comer, 

Reclothes  the  earth  complete, 

Flocks  roam  o’er  the  hillsides, 

Cattle  from  stall  are  freed, 

Spring’s  storehouse  is  opened, 

O’er  mountain  vale  and  mead 
Came  ro  earth  that  morning. 

Guileless  and  undefiled. 

Seeming  gift  from  Heaven, 

To  Gladden  with  its  smile. 

» With  spring-time’s  adorning. 

In  its  awakening  bloom, 

With  love’s  fond  caressing, 

Welcomed,  to  heart  and  home. 

All  the  world  seemed  singing, 

Peons  of  praise  in  song, 

Airs  from  Eden  laden, 

Fioat  round  the  newly  born. 

Summer,  Autumn,  Winter, 

Again  come  spring’s  fair  dawn, 

One  brief  year  earth-given, 

Then  to  life  immortal  born. 

March  24th.  L.  M.  Hewlings. 
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CACTUS  PAPERS  NO  2. 


HOW  MARY  ANN  CIRCULATED  THE  PETI- 
TION IN  STRINGTOWN. 

• 

A nine  days  wonder — a sensation  equal 
to  that  of  the  advent  of  a new  circus  or  a 
band  of  Assyrian  beggars  with  a danc- 
ing bear,  has  just  been  in  progress;  indeed, 
the  pulse  of  Stringtown  has  hardly  yet  quit 
palpitating  from  its  effects,  and  probably 
will  not  until  there  is  something  more  ex- 
citing to  take  its  place. 

You  must  know,  we  have  a Suffrage  As- 
sociation in  our  town.  It  is  but  a youthful 
affair,  and  its  members  are  but  children  in 
politics,  etc.  Yet  it  has  been  a thorn  in  the 
side  of  many  a good  honest  soul,  and  a 
source  of  wonder  and  comment  among  many 
who  suppose  we  meet  together  to  talk  about 
the  men,  and  tear  their  characters  to  atoms. 
Poor  mistaken  creatures,  they  never  come 
near  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  our  good  in- 
tentions, and  our  efforts  to  improve  and  lift 
ourselves  from  the  mire  of  ignorance  and 
superstition;  but,  hiding  their  heads,  give 
way  to  morbid  forbodings  of  the  terrible 
state  of  society  which  will  ensue  if  this 
thing  goes  on.  But  in  spite  of  opposition, 
we  are  growing  and  gaining  strength,  and 
like  infants  of  a larger  growth,  are  now 
able  to  take  a little  bread  with  our  milk; 
while  such  opposition  but  serves  as  an  im- 
petus to  renewed  effort. 

We  have  a president  of  whom  we  are 
proud,  to  say  the  least.  So  the  other  day, 
when  she  called  a special  meeting,  for  the 
transaction  of  “Special  and  important  busi- 
ness,’’there  was  an  immediate  and  hearty 
response.  Without  going  into  details,  we 
were  there  given  each  a copy  of  a petition, 
asking  that  a clause  favoring  equal  suffrage 
be  inserted  in  the  State  Constitution  then  in 
process  of  manufacture,  with  instructions  to 
canvas  the  town,  and  secure  as  many  sig- 
natures as  possible. 

To  all,  this  seemed  a fitting  and  unex- 
pected opportunity  to  remove  some  of  the 
prejudice  existing  against  us,  and  with 
cheerful  faces  we  set  out  on  our  errands, 
nothing  doubting  as  to  our  complete  and 
unanimous  success.  * 

I was  assigned  the  district  of  Main  and 
Big-bug  streets;  and  I at  once  set  about  the 
business,  thinking  to  finish  my  canvas  that 
afternoon,  and  report  success  in  the  evening. 

I went  into  the  mercantile  establishment  of 
Puff,  Duff  and  Digdeep,  to  purchase  a pen- 
cil and  a paper  of  pins.  In  the  absence  of 
something  better  to  do,  the  proprietors  stood 
around  the  store,  with  some  half  dozen 
other  shining  lights,  talking  with  the 
gravity  of  sages,  on  the  subject  of  politics , 
“Now,’’  thought  I,  “is  my  opportunity, 
they  will  be  just  in  the  right  mood  for  our 
proposition.’’  Being  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  all,  I had  no  hesitation  in 
approaching  them,  which  I did,  paper  in 
hand. 

“Gentlemen,’’  I said  cheerfully,  “I  have 
a paper  for  you  to  sign.’’ 

They  at  once  exhibited  considerable  in- 
terest. Mr.  Puff  took  the  paper  from  my 
hand,  and  read  it  aloud  to  his  colleagues. 
An  ominous  sileuce  ensued,  followed  by' 
Mr.  Puff  pompously  and  severely  enquir- 
ing. 

“Mary  Ann  Blitikenstoffer,  where,  is 
your  husband.’’ 

In  the  field,’’  I replied  innocently,  “at- 
tending to  his  business.’’ 

“And  where  are  your  children?’’  “In  the 
school  room.”  I answered  simply. 


“Where  are  your  dinners?” 

“Why,  in  our  stomachs,  of  course,”  I re- 
plied, flaring  up,  “And  if  I can  furnish  you 
with  any  further  details  of  my  domestic  af- 
fairs, I will  do  so  at  some  future  time,  when 
I am  in  less  of  a hurry.” 

“O,  come  now,  Sister  Blinkenstoffer,  ” 
said  Puff  in  a conciliatory  tone,  “Don’t  get 
angry,  I only  said  what  I did  for  the  good 
of  yourself  and  family  and  should  have 
stopped  when  I asked  you  what  you  were 
doing.” 

“Well,”  I exclaimed,  “I  will  tell  you,  I 
too  am  ‘in  the  field,’  attending  to  my  busi- 
ness. My  husband  does  not  know  of  it, 
but  if  he  did,  he  would  favor  the  move- 
ment for  proof  of  which  assertion  you  may 
ask  him.” 

With  these  words,  I picked  up  the  paper, 
and  with  all  the  dignity  I could  command, 
walked  to  the  door  during  a burst  of  laugh- 
ter which  I realized  was  at  the  expense  of 
the  pompous  Puff. 

I was  recalled  by  cries  of  “come  back” 
“We  want  to  hear  more  about  this,”  “I 
want  to  sign  that  paper,”  I swallowed  my 
wrath,  and  went  back.  For  one  hour  and 
thirteen  minutes  I stood,  talking  like  a steam 
engine  by  way  of  explanation,  before  I got  ■ 
that  crowd  to  understand  what  I really  j 
wanted.  Mr.  Dohed  was  positive  I was  ! 
trying  to  enlist  members  for  the  Suffrage  ! 
Association,  and  did’nt  want  his  wife  and  | 
daughters  to  go  there  and  get  stuffed  with  j 
nonsense.  He  had  a hard  enough  time  to  i 
get  along  with  them  as  it  was, and  he  did’nt 
know  what  would  become  of  him  in  case 
they  put  on  any  more  airs. 

Digdeep  signed  the  paper  first  and  with- 
out comment,  but  wdth  a merry  twinkle  in 
his  eyes  that  spoke  volumes. 

Duff  did’nt  want  his  wife  closeted  all 
night  wdth  a crowd  of  drunken  Jurors.  In 
vain  I explained  that  such  a thing  was  im- 
possible under  existing  laws.  I met  it 
everywhere,  and  from  all  classes,  until  I 
finally  decided  that  it  washigh  time  women 
were  admitted  on  a jury  if  drunken  mem- 
bers were  so  universal  an  institution. 

Mr.  Feerefulsaid  women  were  exempt  from 
service  in  case  of  war  and  if  they  had  equal 
suffrage  they  would  hence  have  more  rights 
than  men,  which  would  be  entirely  wrong. 

“Indeed,”  I said  with  spirit,  “That  re- 
mark is  equivalent  to  admitting  that  our 
cause  is  just  and  right.  Besides,  you  are 
wrong  in  the  idea  that  women  are  exempt 
from  service.” 

“How'  so?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  women  have  the  very  hardest 
time  of  all  during  a time  of  war?” 

“Please  explain.” 

“Well,”  I went  on,  “they  have  the  care 
of  the  home  and  family,  the  anxiety  for  ab-  . 
sent  loved  ones,  and — ” 

‘And  what?” 

"“Well,”  I said  slowly  and  impressively, 
“If  it  were  not  for  the  women,  where 
would  be  your  soldiers?  An  army  of  men  I 
represents  a degree  of  labor  and  care,  pain 
and  anxiety  which  cannot  be  estimated. 
Oh,  there  is  no  use  denying  it,  women  have, 
and  always  have  had,  the  hardest  row  to  hoe 
in  this  world.  ’ 

Mr.  Feereful  signed  the  paper;  so  did 
many  others,  only  Puff,  Duff  and  Dohed 
standing  aloof. 

A sudden  twang  from  the  brazen-faced 
advertisement  clock  warned  me  that  time 
was  flying  and  I made  a hasty  exit,  leav- 
ing them  to  talk  over  the  shocking  affair  at 
their  leisure. 


I encountered  Councilor  Thin-skin  at  his 
gate  and  accepted  his  gracious  invitation  to 
accompany  him  into  his  house,  with  visible 
satisfaction.  With  great  urbanity  he  listened 
to  my  request,  and  with  great  deliberation 
proceeded  to  argue  me  out  of  my  views. 

“You  see  Mrs.  Blinkenstoffer,  heaven  has 
implanted  in  the  human  breast  a feeling — 
call  it  love  01  sentiment — or  what  you  like, 
a feeling— which,  between  the  sexes,  may 
be  likened  to  a golden  chain.  It  holds  man 
and  woman  together;  It  is  as  different  from 
all  other  feelings  as  you  can  imagine,  and 
while  it  is  strong  as  steel  when  properly 
nourished,  a single  false-step  will  break  the 
link  and  they  each  fly  off  at  a tangent  and 
it  requires  a twenty  horse  power  engine  to 
bring  them  together — ’ ’ 

“Oh.  Judge,  ’ I exclaimed  laughing  in 
his  face  at  this  mixture  of  sentimentalism 
and  engineering,  “What  has  all  this  fol-de- 
rol  to  do  with  the  question.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  sign  or  not?” 

“Hold  on,  Mrs.  B.  I’m  coming  to  that 
directly,  I was  just  going  to  remark  that  I 
believe  this  here  Woman’s  Suffrage  busi- 
ness is  going  to  break  a link  of  this  golden 
chain,  and  if  it  does,  we’ll  all  go  to  the 
dickens  together.” 

“Well”  I replied  cheerfully,  “so  long  as 
we  go  together  it  will  be  all  right.  There 
is  nothing  one-sided  about  that.  Now  I’ve 
got  your  wife’s  and  daughter’s  signature, 
am  I going  to  have  yours?” 

“I  suppose  so,”  he  replied  as  meekly  as 
need  be.  This  done,  he  started  again 
on  his  subject,  and  I left  him  in  the  midst 
of  a sublime  syllogism  on  the  unity  of  the 
male  and  female  elements  which  ended 
I can’t  tell  where  or  how. 

Richard  Benjamin  Singleman,  bachelor 
aged  fifty-seven,  next  claimed  my  attention. 
He  lives  on  the  corner  of  Big- bug  and  Lit- 
tle-fellow Streets  with  his  aged  and  widow- 
ed  mother,  the  meekest  little  woman  in  the 
j world,  as  his  housekeeper.  In  response  to 
my  question  she  simply  said,  “Ask  Dicky 
1 Ben—”  In  reply  to  my  question  as  to 
j where  I should  find  that  interesting  crea- 
1 ture,  she  said,  “In  the  back  yard.” 

I found  him  in  the  act  of  filling  his 
buckets  with  food  for  his  pigs.  I told  him 
I had  a paper  for  him  to  sign. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  come  with  me  out 
to  the  pig-pen  and  be  tellin’  me  ’bout  it 
while  I work.” 

I followed  his  denim  clad  form,  bent  un- 
der its  heavy  load  down  the  narrow  path 
leading  to  the  odorous  abode  of  that  much 
despised  but  useful  animal  talking  a “blue 
streak”  the  whole  time,  with  the  following 
effect. 

Having  emptied  his  buckets  to  the  wait- 
ing, grunting  quadrupeds,  he  set  them  down 
planted  his  hobnailed  shoes  firmly  on  the 
ground,  placed  his  arms  akimbo,  and  looked 
me  squarely  in  the  face  from  under  his 
shaggy,  grizzled  eyebrows. 

“Wall,  you  see,  missis,”  he  began  with 
emphasis,  “Such  fellers  as  me  an’ t sposed 
to  have  an  opinion  on  these  here  subjects, 
but  we’ve  got  ’em  all  the  same.  And  mv 
’pinion  is  this.  I find  it  mighty  hard  to 
keep  up  my  end  of  the  neck  yoke,  as  tis, 
and  I would’nt  have  no  kind  of  show  if  the 
women -folk  get  to  be  boss  entirely.  For 
that  reason,  to  save  myself  from  bein’  com- 
pletely squelched,  I’m  opposed  to  women 
bein’  policemen  and  poll  tax  collectors.” 
Seeing  me  in  the  act  of  beginning  a remark 
he  said  hastily — 

\ Continued  on  page  2/J -\ 
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REV.  ANNA  H.  SHAW’S  SERMON. 


The  next  issue  of  the  Exponent  will  be 
No.  1.  of  Volume  24 — and  will  contain 
Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw’s  sermon  in  full  as 
taken  by  the  stenographer. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  W.  S.  A. 


The  distinguished  women  who  wTere  ex- 
pected here  to  hold  a Conference  of  the 
National- American  Woman  Suffrage  A 
sociation  arrived’ on  Sunday  May  12  as 
anticipated  and  were  met  at  the  depot  by  a 
large  delegation  of  suffrage  women  wearing 
their  colors,  in  carriages  and  the  “Utah” 
which  accommodates  over  thirty  people. 
Breakfast  had  been  ordered  for  the  party  at 
the  Templeton  and  afterwards  the  ladies 
drove  for  awhile  to  see  the  city  from  various 
points.  In  the  afternoon  the  Rev.  Anna 
Shaw  delivered  a discourse  in  the  large 
Tabernacle  to  an  immense  congregation  of 
several  thousand  people.  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony  followed  Miss  Shaw  speaking  for 
a few  minutes  only,  in  a very  forcible  and 
earnest  manner.  Bishop  Whitney  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  Union  service  at  the  theatre  did  not 
prove  a union  of  ministers  of  the  different 
Churches  as  anticipated,  but  Miss  Shaw 
fulfilled  our  utmost  expectations.  Her  ser- 
mon was  “The  Heavenly  Vision,”  and  we 
greatly  regret  that  we  have  not  this  elo- 
quent sermon  in  full  to  use  in  our  paper. 
However  the  daily  papers  were  very 
gracious  and  made  quite  extended  notices  of 
her  address.  The  house  was  literally 
packed. 


Monday  morning  May  13th,  at  10  o’clock 
the  Conference  opened  in  the  City  and 
County  Building  in  the  hall  where  the 
Constitutional  Convention  had  been  held 
The  decorations  had  been  left  in  place  so 
the  ladies  had  flags  and  banners  and  stream- 


ers as  ornamentation,  as  well  as  beauti 
flowers  in  vases  to  greet  the  eye  and  nn 
the  hall  a pleasant  picture.  The  la 
lithographs  of  Miss  Anthony  and  M 
Stanton  were  hung  in  conspicuous  plac 
but  the  visitors  themselves  were  the  m 
powerful  attraction. 

Governor  West  who  had  been  invited 
introduce  Miss  Anthony  came  early  a 
was  on  the  platform  to  greet  these  celebr 
ed  women  as  they  came  in.  The  hall  v 
died  with  men  and  women  watching 
door,  eager  to  see  these  famous  ladies 
they  entered  the  room. 


The  Colorado  delegates  who  had  arrived 
Sunday  afternoon  came  on  to  the  platform 
and  after  the  stand  was  filled, the  Secretary’s 
desk  was  also  filled  up,  every  seat  in  the  room 
and  many  had  to  stand. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by 
Mrs.  E.  B Wells,  and  the  Rev.  Anna  H. 
Shaw  offered  prayer. 

Governor  West  introduced  Miss  Anthony 
to  the  assembly  with  a very  happy  and 
brief  speech  saying  “It  is  a pleasure  and 
a distinguished  honor  to  introduce  one 
whose  fame  is  world- wide  and  whose  work 
has  been  devoted  in  the  highest  sense  to 
humanity,  he  alluded  to  her  former  visit  to 
Utah  and  the  fact  of  her  being  introduced 
by  the  mayor  Daniel  H.  Weils,  she  carried 
away  pleasant  recollections  of  her  first 
visit,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  present 
sojourn  would  be  even  more  agreeable,  as 
she  had  come  just  after  the  Constitutional 
Convention  had  engrafted  into  the  Con- 
stitution, into  the  organic  law,  a provision 
granting  equal  suffrage  to  women.  Gov. 
West  assured  the  ladies  that  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  for  suffrage  for  wo- 
men will  be  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  (Applause  ) 

Miss  Anthony’s  response  was  very 
gracious  and  her  introductory  address  was 
very  complimentary  to  Utah.  She  alluded 
to  the  gains  made  in  securing  school  suf- 
frage in  twenty  five  states  municipal  suf- 
frage in  one  full  suffrage  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  and  practically  in  Utah,  because 
it  is  sure  to  carry.  Her  speech  in  full  will 
be  given  later. 

Gov.  West  also  introduced  the  Rev.  An- 
na H.  Shaw  as  one  of  Miss  Anthony’s 
most  renowned  and  successful  co-workers. 
Miss  Shaw  made  an  eloquent  address  in  her 
usual  bright  and  winning  way  which  we 
shall  include  when  we  publish  in  full.  Mrs. 
Sarah  M.  Kimball  the  pioneer  in  the  wo- 
man suffrage  work  in  Utah,  welcomed  the 
visitors  most  cordially  and  referred  to  the 
first  visit  of  Miss  Anthony  and  related 
quite  a number  of  reminiscences  of  past 
work  of  these  great  leaders  of  the  agitation 
for  suffrage. 

Mrs.  Lyle  Meredith  Stansbury  of  Denver 
and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  of  the  same  I 
City  were  each  formally  introduced  and 
made  brief  addresses.  Mrs.  Zina  D.  H. 
Young  Honorary  Vice  President  of  the 
N.  A.  W.  S.  A.  made  a brief  speech  of  wel- 
come and  was  followed  by  Mrs.  William 
Ferry,  of  Park  City,  Mrs.  Bathsheba  W. 
Smith  and  by  Mrs.  Joanna  Melton  a brilliant 
and  humorous  Scotchwoman,  who  always 
puts  her  hearers  in  a good  humor  Next 
came  Mrs.  C.  E.  Alien  President  of  the 
Utah  Federation  of  Clubs,  who  sort  of  re- 
lated her  experience,  then  Mrs.  M.  Isabella 
Horne  a pioneer  woman  of  1847,  telling  a 
little  of  the  early  hardships.  Dr.  E.  &B. 
Ferguson  said  a few  words  of  welcome  and 
expressed  her  pleasure  at  the  visit  of  Miss 
Anthony,  and  the  Rev.  Anna  H Shaw. 
Hon.  J.  R.  Murdock  of  Beaver  was  the 
last  speaker,  he  told  the  ladies  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  1869  and 
1870  when  the  right  of  suffrage  was  first 
conferred  upon  the  women  of  the  Territory, 
and  again  had  been  privileged  to  sit  in  the 
Convention  which  had  made  it  a part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  new  state. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Richards  gave  a very  large  and  elegant  re- 
ception at  their  handsome  residence  on  A. 
Street  to  over  three  hundred  guests.  The 
house  was  very  beautifully  and  artistically 


decorated  with  flowers  vines,  etc.  In  the 
dining  room  where  delicious  refreshments 
were  served  by  daintily  dressed  young  girls, 
the  prevailing  color  of  the  decorations  was 
the  significant  yellow,  and  the  effect  of  the 
arrangement  altogether  was  very  attractive 
to  the  eye  and  displayed  exquisite  taste. 

An  evening  session  was  held  with  a 
crowded  audience,  hundreds  not  being  able 
to  gain  admission.  President  Angus  M. 
Cannon  made  the  opening  prayer  and  Miss 
Maude  Pratt  with  the  Cecelia  Club  rendered 
very  effectively  and  in  excellent  voice  that 
beautiful  hymn,  “The  Psalm  of  Life.” 
The  Conference  was  adjourned  to  the  As- 
sembly Hall  for  the  following  morning 
where  there  would  be  plenty  of  room. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  ladies  with  about  a hundred  and  twenty 
five  others  went  out  to  see  the  Lake  and 
the  elegant  pavilion  at  Saltair.  Col.  N.  W. 
Clayton,  with  his  usual  graciousness,  kind- 
ly consented  to  put  two  cars  at  the  disposal 
of  the  party,  Mrs  Clayton  accompanying 
the  distinguished  visitors.  In  the  evening 
the  Assembly  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing 
notwithstanding  the  many  attractions  there 
were  at  other  places  the  same  evening. 

Hon.  John  T.  Caine  made  the  opening 
prayer,  and  Miss  Maude  Pratt  sang  ex- 
quisitely the  beautiful  song  entitled  “My 
heart  at  thy  sweet  rest.”  The  speakers 
were  Mrs.  Lyle  Meredith  Stansbury  whose 
paper  was  itself  a volume  of  interesting 
matter  and  very  telling. 

Miss  Anthony  in  her  own  original  man- 
ner gave  a logical  clear  and  forcible  as  well 
as  very  pleasing  address. 

Miss  Shaw  was  the  last  speaker  and  car- 
ried the  audience  in  one  almost  continuous 
round  of  applause. 

At  10-30,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  adjourned 
the  National  Conference  after  the  following 
resolution,  presented  by  Mrs.  Mary  Carrol 
Craig  Bradford,  of  Colorado  had  been 
adopted. 

Whereas,  great  gains  in  the  suffrage  sen- 
timent and  achievement  have  made  the  last 
year  memorable:  and 

Whereas,  The  women  who  have  strug- 
gled so  long  in  order  that  the  ideal  Ameri- 
can repubhc  might  become  real  have  reason 
to  hope  that  the  final  incarnation  of  justice 
in  American  institutions  is  near  at  hand- 
and 

Whereas,  The  five  states  of  New  York, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Idaho  and  Utah  have  de- 
termined to  submit  the  question  of  full  suf- 
frage for  women;  and 

Whereas,  The  women  of  two  states  al- 
ready possess  full  suffrage  and  the  women 
of  one  state  municipal  suffrage,  and  school 
suffrage  is  enjoyed  by  the  women  of  twenty- 
five  states:  and 

Whereas  the  men  of  Utah  have  seen  fit 
to  build  the  foundation  of  their  new  State 
upon  absolute  justice,  equality  and  freedom: 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  sentiment  of  this 
conference  is  one  of  profound  gratitude  to 
the  men  of  Utah  who  have  so  unequivocally 
and  practically  witnessed  to  their  faith  in 
the  principle  of  exact  justice  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  this  new  and  glorious  common- 
wealth.” 

The  visit  of  Miss  Anthony  and  the  Rev. 
Anna  H.  Shaw  is  an  event  that  will  ever 
be  remembered  as  a red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  the  Territory,  and  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 
We  very  much  regret  the  limited  space 
which  prevents  our  giving  it  all  at  once. 
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We  are  very  grateful  to  the  daily  papers 
that  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  wo- 
man question, and  have  given  such  splendid 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 


THE  CONVENTION  ADJOURNED. 


On  Wednesday  May  8th,  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  which  had  been  in  ses- 
sion sixty-six  days  adjourned  sine  die,  hav- 
ing completed  their  work  satisfactorily  to 
themselves;  the  members  were  anxious  to 
go  to  their  homes  and  resume  work  in  other 
directions.  The  Constitution  makers  must 
now  be  judged  by  the  work  itself  when 
submitted  to  the  people  as  a whole.  How- 
ever there  is  little  if  any  doubt  as  to  the 
final  result  when  it  comes  before  the  legal 
voters  of  the  Territory.  There  is  where  the 
test  will  be  made,  and  we  believe  the  victory 
won.  Statehood  is  preferable  to  Territorial 
vassalage  in  which  Utah  has  been  kept  so 
long,  and  has  waited  for  so  patiently. 

There  was  considerable  mutual  congratu- 
lation among  the  members  on  the  success 
that  had  attended  their  efforts,  and  alto- 
gether the  winding  up  of  the  affair  seemed 
a happy  termination  of  what  has  been, dur- 
ing a part  of  the  time  at  least,  rather  un- 
pleasant working  at  cross  purposes. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  when  the 
subject  of  equal  suffrage  was  on  the  tapis. 
But  finally  the  victory  was  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  winners  were  very  magnani- 
mous towards  the  losers,  and  good  feeling 
and  comradeship  prevailed  again  after  the 
combat  of  words. 

The  women  of  the  Territory  who  were 
anxious  for  equal  rights  and  privileges  were 
exceedingly  grateful  to  those  who  stood 
fearlessly  by  their  cause  through  the  strug- 
gle for  their  enfranchisement,  and  were 
desirous  of  making  some  suitable  expression 
of  their  gratitude  and  acknowledgment  of 
services  rendered:  and  realizing  the  arduous 
labors  of  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Convention,  decided  to  make  a 
public  demonstration  that  would  show  the 
interest  they  felt,  and  their  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  this  great  body 
of  delegates  who  were  representing  in  the 
assembly  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

At  last  it  was  decided  to  give  a public  re- 
ception at  the  Hotel  Templeton,  that  these 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  might 
meet  as  large  a number  as  possible  of  the 
people  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  was  entirely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  women  who 
made  all  the  arrangements  and  carried  out 
the  plan  proposed  that  it  should  be  a purely, 
social  entertainment.  That  it  really  was  so 
cannot  be  denied. 

And  when  the  Constitution  was  finished 
and  the  engrossed  copy  had  been  signed  by 
ninety  nine  members  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  the  President  announced 
that  it  had  been  adopted.  (Applause.) 
There  were  no  negative  votes. 

SPEECH  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

“I  presume  that  you  have  had  enough  of 
speech-making  during  the  sixty-six  days 
that  you  have  been  in  session  and  I will 
therefore  not  detain  you  very  long.  I thank 
you  kindly  for  this  opportunity  of  making  a 
few  remarks.  While  there  may  be  some 
things  in  the  Constitution  that  I do  not  ap- 
prove of,  yet  as  a whole  I give  it  my  hearti- 
est endorsement  and  believe  that  it  voices 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Territory.  The  unanimity 


that  has  existed  between  you  in  this  work 
bespeaks  in  advance  the  adoption  of  the  in- 
strument. The  differences  that  have  existed 
among  the  people  will  disappear  like  the 
night’s  frost  before  the  morning  sun. 
Your  work  has  been  well  and  faithfully 
done  and  you  need  have  no  fears  of  the  re- 
sult for  I say  again  that  it  will  be  received 
by  great  acclaim,  and  rejoicing  over  the 
prospect  that  Utah  is  to  be  disenthralled  and 
clothed  with  the  full  power  of  Statehood, 
and  be  made  a part  of  the  greatest  Republic 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  (Applause.) 

DELIVERED  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OE 
THE  TERRITORY. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Governor’s  ad- 
dress F.  S.  Richards  offered  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  having 
been  adopted  and  signed  by  a majority  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and 
duly  attested,  be  now  delivered  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Territory,  who  is  present  in 
Convention,  to  be  filed  in  his  office. 

The  Constitution  was  here  formally  turn- 
ed over  to  Territorial  Secretary  Richards 
who  on  adjournment  immediately  took  it  to 
the  executive  building  for  safe  keeping. 

VARIAN  CONGRATULATES. 

“As  we  are  now  about  to  separate,  I 
think  we  have  good  cause  to  congratulate 
each  other,  if  for  nothing  else  because  of 
the  fact  that  this  Convention  has  demon- 
strated beyond  the  peradventure  of  doubt, 
that  all  that  was  needed  to  unify  the  people 
of  this  soon  to  be  State,  was  to  bring  their 
representatives  together  from  every  part  of 
the  commonwealth  so  as  they  could  look  in- 
to each  other’s  faces,  judge  each  other’s 
motives  and  learn  that  we  are  practically 
the  members  of  one  great  family.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  every  man  has  been  lib- 
eralized in  his  views  We  have  found  that 
we  are  very  much  alike;  that  we  are  actuat- 
ed by  the  same  passions  anri  motives,  and 
that  we  have  had  but  one  idea — -duty.  We 
have  felt  that  this  Convention  was  fraught 
with  a grave  responsibility  and  every  man 
has  been  impelled  to  put  forth  his  best  en- 
deavors. No  delegate  can  possibly  carry 
away  with  him  any  other  impression  than 
he  still  has  a part  of  his  duty  to  perform. 
That  is  to  support  the  joint  results  of  the 
Convention.  We  have  been  laying  the 
foundations  for  building  and  lifting  up  a 
great  commonwealth.  The  dead  past  has 
buried  the  past,  and  we  have  set  our  faces 
towards  the  rising  sun  of  the  future.  If 
our  work  should  fail  we  will  have  the  conso- 
lation of  knowing  that  we  are  not  to  blame; 
that  it  will  not  be  our  fault.  We  have 
fought  the  good  fight;  we  have  kept  the 
faith,  and  if  there  is  nothing  further  to  do, 

I move  that  this  Convention  adjourn,  sine 
die.’’ 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  VALEDICTORY. 

The  President  was  called  for,  and  said 
that  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Conven- 
tion he  desired  to  express  his  thanks  to  the 
delegates  for  the  regard  and  kindly  treat- 
ment they  had  shown  him  as  the  presiding 
officer  over  their  deliberations.  He  trusted 
their  experience  would  find  embodiment  and 
life  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Varian.  The 
Constitution  had  been  finished  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers,  and  he 
hoped  that  future  generations  would  look 
upon  it  as  an  instrument  of  freedom  and  < 
safety.  He  invoked  the  blessings  of 
heaven  upon  the  Constitution  framers  and 


concluded  by  saying:  “I  will  now  call  up- 
on the  oldest  delegate  to  offer  prayer.  Mr. 
Raleigh  will  you  pronounce  the  benedic- 
tion? 

Mr.  Raleigh,  offered  the  closing  prayer 
ana  at  precisely  2:15  the  Convention  ad- 
journed sine  die. 


SILK  EXHIBIT  FOR  ATLANTA. 


In  Group  10 — Class  47,  among  animal 
and  vegetable  fibers,  exhibits  are  mentioned 
— Silk  worms,  silk  in  the  cocoons:  appara- 
tus used  in  silk  culture. 

In  Group  41.  Class  188.  Raw  silk  as 
reeled  from  the  cocoon,  thrown  or  twisted 
silks  in  the  green,  boiled  off  or  dyed  in 
hanks,  skeins,  or  on  spools:  machine  twist 
and  sewing  silks. 

Class  189.  Spun  silk  yarn  and  fabrics, 
plain  woven  silks,  lute-strings,  sarsanets, 
satins,  serges,  foulards;  tissue  for  hat  and 
millinery  purposes.  Class  190.  Figured 
silk,  piece  goods,  woven  or  printed  upholstery, 
silks  etc. 

The  foregoing  is  copied  from  the  book  of 
Classification  of  Exhibit  for  the  Cotton 
States  and  International  Exposition. 
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On  Tuesday  evening  April  30th,  the 
Utah  Woman’s  Press  and  Reaper’s  clubs 
united  in  giving  a reception  to  the  officers 
of  the  Utah  Federation  of  Woman’s  clubs. 

The  officers  who  responded  were  Mrs. 
Corinne  M.  Allen, president.  Mrs.  McVick- 
er  secretary.  Miss  Georgia  Webber,  treas- 
urer. Mrs.  Ferdinand  Fabian  and  Miss 
May  Teasdel,  directors  were  present. 

The  reception  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Young  and  was  a pleasant 
affair.  The  evening  was  somewhat  marred 
however,  by  the  absence  of  Honorary- 
President  E.  B.  Wells,  who  was  expected 
to  preside,  and  also  President  E.  R.  Shipp 
of  the  Press  club.  First  Vice  President 
Ruth  M.  Fox,  of  the  Press  Club  presided. 
The  members  responded  to  roll  call  by 
giving  original  sentiments,  or  a quotation 
from  the  Bible.  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Hardy  read 
a letter  of  regret  from  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  an- 
nouncing that  the  death  of  a dear  friend 
and  relative,  had  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  attend. 

Vice  President  Fox,  gave  the  speech  of 
welcome  which  was  pleasantly  responded  to 
by  the  visiting  ladies.  The  Misses  Emma 
and  Lyle  Young  then  favored  the  company 
with  a duett.  Miss  Laura  Plyde  recited 
“Nanny  the  Baby.’’  Mrs.  R.  M.  Fox  read 
an  original  poem,  “April.’’  Miss  Maude 
Pratt  sang  a beautiful  song.  Mrs.  Laura 
Miner  made  a neat  little  speech  showing  the 
advancement  of  woman  in  the  last  forty 
years  and  read  a short  original  poem  on  the 
subject,  she  was  heartily  applauded.  Little 
Frances  Young  gave  a recitation  and  dance, 
“Long  Ago.’’  Then  piano  music  by  Miss 
Olea  Shipp:  the  ladies  partook  of  refresh- 
ments, and  social  chat  was  indulged  in  un- 
til the  time  of  parting.  The  badge  of  the 
Reaper’s  Club  was  displayed  for  the  first 
time  that  evening;  which  is  three  heads  of 
wheat  tied  with  a bow  of  scarlet  ribbon. 
The  rooms  were  prettily  decorated  with 
spring  flowers. 

Lizzie  S.  Wicox,  Sec. 
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[. Including  sketch  of  Fannie  FernC\ 

In  this  day  when  printed  matter  is 
multiplied  almost  innumerably  one  ca?uiot 
Keep  up  wiih  reading  even  in  the  ease  of 
books  alone,  and  as  for  magazine  and  news- 
paper articles  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question;  still  when  one  looks  upon  the 
class  of  literature  of  the  present  time,  there 
are  some  very  excellent  and  useful  new 
books;  and  there  are  periodicals  by  the 
wholesale  containing  ably  written  and  in- 
structive essays  and  papers  on  a variety  of 
practical  , moral,  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
metaphysical  subjects. 

The  Arena  is  classed  about  the  foremost 
of  monthly  journals  at  present,  as  compris- 
ing the  important  subjects  and  live  issues 
and  topics  of  the  day,  and  lime,  and  one 
might  get  a very  good,  idea  of  how  the  world 
is  rapidly  moving  on,  by  merely  a thorough 
perusal  of  this  one  magazine.  It  is  how- 
ever very  expensive  and  one  is  apt  to  take 
regularly  to  a cheaper  journal  with  matter 
more  miscellaneous  and  varied,  if  not  of  so 
high  a grade. 

Speaking  of  books  and  theirauthors  I am 
constrained  to  mention  Lilian  Whiting’s, 
“The  World  Beautiful’’  published  in  Bos- 
ton last  year.  It  is  indeed  a beautiful  book, 
and  one  cannot  hesitate  in  giving  such  a 
book  to  young  people  to  read  and  pon- 
der, it  is  poetry  in  prose,  and  truth  in  the 
most  delightful  setting.  There  are  so  many 
true  sayings  in  it  to  cull  from,  that  to  turn 
over  half  a dozen  pages,  one  may  greatly 
enrich  the  store  of  thought;  and  the  won- 
der is  how  she  could  so  -clearly  express  the 
thoughts  that  other  women  have  felt  just  as 
keenly  perhaps,  but  were  not  able  to  give 
even  rud_e  setting  to,  whereas  Miss  Whiting 
has  all  her  fine  sayings  dazzlingly  polished, 
and  sharp-pointed. 

One  chapter  treating  upon  “Success  as  a 
fine  art’  ’ contains  the  following  paragraph 
which  is  as  familiar  to  me  in  substance  as 
possible,  and  I am  very  grateful  for  the 
fine  arrangement  of  her  wording. 

“To  believe  and  go  forward  is  the  key  to 
success  and  to  happiness.  Doubt  and  dis- 
trust are  the  negative  and  corrosive  forces. 
The  enthusiasm  for  a high  purpose  calls  in- 
to being  the  agencies  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  accomplished.  Great  powers  attend 
great  thoughts,  and,  above  all  and  beyond 
all,  among  the  creative  forces  is  the  power 
of  a great  faith. 

“No  life  is  successful  unless  it  is  radiant” 
she  says  again.  And  later  on  in  the  same 
chapter  she  says,  “The  one  great  truth  to 
which  we  all  need  to  come  is,  that  a suc- 
cessful life,  lies  not  in  doing  this,  or  going 
there,  or  possessing  something  else;  it  lies 
in  the  quality  of  the  dailv  life.” 

In  another  chapter  entitled  “In  newness 
of  Life”  there  are  many  things  correspond- 
ing to  our  belief  in  reference  to  prayer, 
and  answers  to  prayer,  actually  as  marvel- 
ous as  circumstances  in  the  history  of  our 
Elders,  when  away  upon  missions,  means 
has  been  put  into  their  possession 
mysteriously  as  it  were  in  answer  to  prayer, 
and  sometimes  even  when  only  through  an 
almost  unconscious  faith.  After  giving 
some  such  examples  she  adds,  “Humanity 
needs  to  draw  on  its  resources  of  Christian 
faith,”  and  beyond  this  I believe  more, that 
humanity  is  now  on  the  verge  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  the  development  of  this  law.” 

I could  go  on  quoting  to  the  extent  of  the 
time  allotted  me  from  this  charming  book, 


but  I realize  I must  not  dwell  too  long  upon 
one,  when  there  are  so  many,  but  for  our 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  libraries,  I do  not  know  a 
book  more  suitable,  or  one  more  likely  to 
help  the  student.  Lilian  Whiting  is  the 
sister  of  Prof.  Whiting  of  the  Utah  Univer- 
sity, with  whom  you  are  most  of  you  pos- 
sibly acquainted.  The  family  on  the  father’s 
side  are  descended  from  Cotton  Mather,  and 
on  the  mother’s  side  she  is  also  of  New 
England  people,  though  born  in  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York.  She  was  first  employed 
as  a writer  on  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
and  in  1880  went  to  Boston  and  began  work 
on  the  Evening  Traveler  as  an  art — writer; 
in  1885  was  made  literary  editor,  and  in 
1890,  took  the  editor-ship  in  chief  of  the 
Boston  Budget,  which  position  she  still  oc- 
cupies as  far  as  I know.  She  is  of  medium 
height,  slight  in  figure,  blue  eyes,  and  light 
sunny  hair. 

I think  it  well  we  should  know  some- 
thing of  literary  women,  we  are  likely  to 
meet  and  that  some  of  our  sisters  already 
know,  and  who  have  shown  us  some  atten- 
tion, and  so  I want  to  tell  you  of  Martha  D. 
Lincoln,  whose  710m  de  plume  is  Bessie 
Beech  author  and  journalist,  she  is  the  niece 
of  Brother  Albert  Brown  and  the  cousin  of 
Samuel  Brown  of  the  Twenty-second  Ward. 
She  entertained  our  Utah  sisters  in  Wash- 
ington this  last  winter  one  evening  at  a party 
given  to  a house  full  of  people,  and  urged 
us  to  talk  on  our  own  subjects  truly,  and 
though  only  Dr.  Shipp,  Mrs.  Gates  and 
myself  were  present,  we  had  a pleasant 
time;  afterwards  we  were  all  invited  to  dine 
there  but  unfortunately  we  did  not  all  ar- 
rive in  time.  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  much  more 
prominent  than  even  our  sisters  who  met 
her  are  probably  aware.  She  is  very  unas- 
suming, but  has  been  a very  clever  journal- 
ist and  is  still.  She  was  born  at  Richfield 
Springs  N.  Y.  and  educated  near  by,  but 
begun  literary  work  at  sixteen, contributing 
to  the  “Morning  Star”  published  at  Dover 
N.  H.  She  married  a medical  student,  who 
has  for  many  .years  been  a semi- invalid; 
they  moved  to  Washington  in  1871— and 
the  financial  crisis  of  that  period  wrecked 
her  husband’s  fortune  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
then  took  to  journalistic  work  in  real  earnest. 
She  corresponded  regularly  for  the  Daily 
Chronicle , Republican , Union  and  Rep'nblic 
and  several  Sunday  Journals  and  also  kept 
up  her  connection  with  papers  outside  of 
Washington.  She  wrote  up  President  and 
Mrs.  Hayes  silver  wedding  in  the  White 
House  and  real  weddings  in  that  historic 
house  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  New 
York  Su7i,  and  Jamestown  Daily  Journal , 
was  reporter  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  said  the  amount  of 
work  she  turned  out  wyas  very  remarkable. 
In  connection  with  two  other  journalists 
she  organized  the  National  Press  Associa- 
tion, in  Washington,  July  10,  1882,  it  is 
the  first  chartered  Press  Association  in  the 
world.  She  was  its  first  secretary  and  for 
several  years  President.  Her  literary  works 
are  “Beech  Leaves”  poems  and  “Central 
Figures  in  American  Science.”  She  does 
many  biographical  sketches  of  famous  wo- 
men and  is  specially  clever  in  childrens’ 
books.  In  1891 — she  was  appointed  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Peace  Congress  in 
Rome,  and  again  in  1892  to  the  Congress  in 
Berne,  .Switzerland.  The  same  year  she 
was  elected  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Authors  for  Washington  D.  C. 
which  position  she  fills  at  present.  She  is  a 
tiny  little  creature,  is  very  fond  of  her  home 


and  has  decidedly  domestic  tastes.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  have  one  only  son,  he  is  mar- 
ried and  his  mother  is  very  proud  ot 
being  a grandma.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins has  two  new  books  which  have  at- 
tracted much  attention  of  late — Pembroke 
a typical  New  England  Story  of  distinctively 
Puritanical  ideas,  a type  which  we  New 
Englanders  know  so  well,  but  that  many 
people  would  think  overdrawn.  It  is  amus- 
ing in  some  parts,  witty  too,  but  affecting 
in  respect  to  sternness,  rigidity  and  the  sup- 
pression of  all  emotional  characteristics  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  propriety;  the 
self-abnegation  that  one  will  endure  rather 
than  let  their  true  feelings  be  known,  and 
the  pride  which  supports  one  on  the  border 
of  starvation,  lest  the  neighbors  should 
know  it,  are  all  faithfully  depicted.  It  is  a 
finely  drawn  pen  picture  of  what  might 
easily  have  occurred,  and  the  main  points 
are  true  to  life.  The  “New  England  Nun” 
and  other  stories  is  her  latest  book, and  is  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  that  are  very 
popular,  hen-pecked  husbands  and  domineer- 
ing wives,  and  husbands  who  took  excellent 
care  of  their  stock,  who  had  barns,  saddle 
and  carriage  houses,  all  sorts  of  farming  im- 
plements and  plenty  of  help,  but  who  left 
the  wife  and  daughters  a house  not  as  good 
as  the  barn  to  live  in,  and  all  the  hard  work 
of  a farmer’s  wife  to  do, but  never  considered 
her  need  of  help, or  rooms  in  which  to  make 
a family  comfortable;  all  these  are  set  forth 
vividly.  The  descriptions  of  pine  woods 
and  shrubbery  the  old-fashioned  flower 
gardens,  with  sweet  peas  and  four  o’clocks, 
the  meadows  fresh  with  cowslips  and  clover, 
all  the  charm  of  rural  life  is  beautifully  told 
along  with  the  stories;  the  morals  are  all 
good,  there  is  no  lackadasicalness  about 
them;  they  are  such  vivid  pictures  of  inci- 
dents and  scenery  that  you  might  shut  your 
eyes  and  see  the  representation,  and  almost 
catch  the  odor  of  the  pines  and  hear  the  rip- 
pling brooks.  Miss  Wilkins  was  born  in 
Randolph,  Mass.,  and  comes  of  an  old  New 
England  family.  She  was  educated  at 
Holyoke,  her  father  died  when  she  was 
twent>  two  and  it  is  said  she  is  the  last  of 
her  family;  her  first  success  in  writing, 
though  she  had  written  several  things  be- 
fore, was  a prize  story  for  a Boston  paper, 
and  she  soc  n became  well  known  afterwards 
as  a regular  contributor  to  periodicals.  The 
first  production  she  was  paid  for,  was  a bal- 
lad for  Wide  Awake,  she  wrote  for  the 
B7idget , Harper' s Bazar , Weekly  Maga- 
zine and  Young  People.  She  has  published 
several  books,  her  best  works  besides  those 
I have  mentioned  are  “The  Humble  ro- 
mance,” “Two  Old  Lovers,”  “A 
Symphony  in  Lavender, ” I cannot  speak 
of  these  from  experience  as  I have  never 
read  them;  but  her  books  and  stories  are 
very  popular  and  as  she  is  still  a young  wo- 
man she  may  yet  attain  greater  celebrity, 
than  even  by  her  stories  and  verses. 

Maria  Louise  Pool  is  another  New  Eng- 
land writer  who  is  creating  a sensation  with 
her  books,  so  truthfully  characteristic  are 
they  of  country  and  village  life  and  the 
humdrum  common-places  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  working  people,  that  they  appeal  to 
the  hearts  of  the  readers  of  this  class  of 
literature  pathetically.  The  shrewdness 
and  thrift,  the  reticence  and  silence,  that 
covers  the  warm  and  kindly  heart,  the  New 
England  exclusiveness,  the  individual  and 
specific  details,  all  help  to  make  her  books 
characters  of  real  everyday  folks.  She  has 
lived  until  recently  in  an  old  farm  house 
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WHO  KNOWS. 

Who  knows  we  have  not  lived  before 
In  forms  that  fell  delight  and  pain? 

If  death  is  not  the  open  door 

Through  which  we  pass  to  life  again? 

The  fruitful  seed  beneath  the  sod 
In  infant  bud  and  bloom  may  rise; 

But  by  the  eternal  laws  of  God 
It  is  not  quickened  till  it  dies. 

The  leaves  that  tremble  on  the  tree, 

Fall  *neath  the  stroke  of  autumn’s  storms; 

But  by  some  mighty  mystery, 

With  spring  return  in  other  forms. 

As  currents  of  the  surging  sea, 

From  undiscovered  sources  flow — 

So  what  we  were  and  yet  may  be 
In  this  brief  life  we  may  not  know. 

But  oft  some  unexpected  gleams 
Of  past  and  unremembtred  years, 

Break  through  the  doorway  of  our  dreams 
And  some  familiar  face  appears  — 

A kindred  spirit  lost  awhile, 

Amid  the  change  from  death  to  birth, 

Whose  beaming  eye  and  loving  smile 
Recall  some  former  scenes  of  earth. 

And  thus  unconscious  of  the  tie — 

The  mystic  link  that  love  creates — 

Perhaps  we  see  our  own  who  die, 

In  newer  forms  and  other  states. 

Perhaps  with  every  cycle  passed 
In  all  the  ages  yet  to  be, 

Our  loved  will  come  to  us  at  last, 

As  parted  waters  find  tfje.sea — 

Not  wholly  clad  as  thcf^vere  seen 
When  death  unbound  their  robes  of  clay; 

But  with  seraphic  face  and  mien 
And  souls  that  may  not  pass  away. 

Selected. 


LETTER  FROM  NAUVOO. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells. 

My  Dear  Sister: — Here  we  are  in  this, 
once  delightful  spot  once  so  dear  to  the 
Saints,  our  party  consisting  of  Elder  An- 
drew Kimball,  wife  and  children,  Edward 
Stevenson  and  wife,  Sister  Eyon  and  six 
young  Elders,  left  our  mountain  home 
Wednesday  Sept.  4th,  9 a.  m.  on  the  U.  P., 
arrived  in  Denver  on  the  5th  at  7 a.  m. 
Spent  the  day  taking  in  some  of  the  sights, 
the  rest  of  the  company  meeting  us  there. 
Left  Denver  8-p.  m.,  arriving  in  St.John 
Kansas,  Saturday  12th,  10  a.  m.,  having 
had  a very  enjoyable  trip  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  being  so  excessively  warm  At 


the  station  we  were  met  by  nearly  all  of  the 
Elders  in  the  Indian  Mission,  to  say  the 
least  we  had  a very  pleasant  and  profitable 
visit  in  St  John;  having  spent  five  days 
there,  welcomed  on  every  hand  not  only  by 
the  Saints,  but  also  by  all  not  of  our  faith, 
with  whom  we  came  in  contact.  There 
are  some  most  excellent  people  in  that  part 
of  the  vineyard  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
a great  work  to  be  done;  there  are  also 
laboring  among  them,  some  of  the  most 
noble  of  Zion’s  sons,  faithful  and  true  as 
usual.  The  new  meeting  house  which  was 
dedicated  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  Sept.  8th, 
is  a monument  of  their  usefulness,  not  only 
spiritually  but  also  physically,  to  these 
young  Elders  who  laid  off  their  coats  and 
put  on  over-alls  and  erected  it,  will  the 
blessings  be  ascribed!  We  had  a most  ex- 
cellent conference  which  has  been  written 
up  to  several  of  the  papers  also  lectures 
and  concerts  in  the  evening,  (occupying  all 
the  time)  in  which  the  talent  of  our  boys 
as  well  as  some  of  our  sisters  were  made 
manifest;  being  given  on  such  short  notice 
there  was  no  time  for  preparation,  two  of 
our  Elders  being  ill  with  chills  and  fever 
(which  is  very  prevalent  in  these  parts)  and 
another  one  being  taken  ill  was  the  only 
drawback  to  our  pleasure;  but  these  were 
all  made  better  by  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord,  for  which  we  felt  to  praise  His  holy 
name.  Wednesday  evening  we  called  on 
Mr.  Pinkerton  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
off- shoots  of  the  true  Church  (from  him  have 
also  dissented  several  others.)  we  had  a 
pleasant  chat  but  while  conversing  with 
him  I could  not  help  but  draw  the  compari- 
son between  our  own  revered  President  W. 
Woodruff  and  him,  also  Presidents  Young 
and  Taylor.  Poor  old  man  there  he  is  left 
with  but  a few,  yet  he  feels  that  he  is  right. 

Thursday  12th,  6 a.  m.  we  took  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  our  friends  in  St. 
John  and  proceeded  on  to  Kansas  City, 
where  we  sojourned  for  a time,  then  took 
train  for  Independence  twelve  miles,  where 
we  arrived  6-30  p.  m.;  being  very  weary 
we  felt  thankful  for  a night  srest,  but  alas! 
the  weather  was  so  oppressive  that  the  rest 
was  not  what  we  desired.  Next  day  13th, 
three  of  our  Elders  having  met  us  we  all 
visited  the  Temple  Block  there  we  remained 
for  some  time;  holding  converse,  also  in- 
voking Divine  protection  to  continue  with 
it,  having  spent  a very  happy  time,  we 
visited  other  places  of  interest  then  went  on 
to  Kansas  City,  visited  some  time  with  our 
boys,  then  bade  them  God  speed  invoking 
divine  blessings  to  rest  upon  them  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  rest,  these  having  been 
assigned  to  labor  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

We  again  returned  to  Independence,  next 
morning,  14th,  we  visited  Mr.  Hill,  the 
President  of  the  Hedrickite  Church,  had 
a very  pleasant  conversation,  took  leave 
then  repaired  to  the  magnificent  Court- 
house visited  there,  ascended  to  the  top, 
whence  we  took  a grand  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  certainly  is  very 
beautiful  we  again  took  train  for  Kansas 
City  where  we  took  train  for  Cameron  ar- 
riving there  at  9 a.  m.,  after  a refreshing 
night’s  rest,  next  day,  15th,  we  took  con- 


veyance for  Far  West  where  we  spent  a 
most  interesting  time  though  very  seriously 
reflecting  upon  scenes  of  the  past,  we  also 
called  on  Mr.  Whitmer,  a nephew  of  David 
Whitmer  whose  uncle  was  one  of  the  three 
witnesses,  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  who 
received  us  very  kindly,  himself  and  wife, 
showing  us  their  lovely  home  and  surround- 
ings; our  visit  over  we  returned  to  Camer- 
on, where  we  took  train  for  Galletin,  arriv- 
ing there  9 p.  m.,  next  day  16th,  we  again 
took  conveyance,  visit  Mill  Port,  then  pro- 
ceed on  to  Adam-ondi-ahman.  Dear  sis- 
ters could  any  one  ever  understand  the  feel- 
ings that  we  experienced  while  visiting 
these  waste  places  of  Zion;  it  is  easier 
imagined  than  expressed,  at  this  place  we 
spent  several  hours  meditating  and  pray- 
ing, etc.  Returning  next  morning,  17th, 

6 a.  m.  we  again  take  train  for  Cameron 
arriving  7-30  a.  m.  and  at  8-30  a.  ixi.  we 
take  a very  reluctant  leave  of  our  dear 
friends;  our  party  having  dwindled  awajT 
until  there  were  left  but  twocf  us;  how- 
ever we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  taking 
train  9-30  for  Brekenridge,  arriving  there 
11  a.  m.  again  taking  conveyance  for 
Haun’s  Mill,  but  alas!  every  souvenir  of 
the  sacred  spot  is  almost  extinct;  a place 
made  sacred  because  of  seventeen  precious 
lives,  having  been  sacrificed  there;  then  the 
remains  buried  in  a well.  O,  the  anguish 
of  my  soul  while  walking  over  that  sacred 
spot  remembering  the  widows  and  father- 
less, they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
obliterate  every  recognition  of  the  place; 
Mr.  Stevenson  having  visited  it  seven 
years  ago,  could  tell  by  measurement;  they 
have  ploughed  the  ground  and  planted  corn 
which  stands  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  so 
that  a stranger  could  not  possibly  tell  where 
the  Black  Smith  Shop  once  stood;  we,  how- 
ever, by  seeking  carefully,  found  cinders 
mixed  in  with  the  soil,  where  the  chimney 
had  been;  the  people  in  that  neighborhood 
do  not  like  to  speak  on  that  subject,  several 
expressed  themselves  as  its  being  a most 
terrible  affair  and  should  rather  never  again 
hear  it  mentioned;  we  returned  to  Breken- 
ridge where  we  took  evening  train  for 
Montrose  via  Quincy,  arriving  6-30  a.  m. 
and  reaching  Montrose  10-45  a-  m->  I8th. 
However  long  before  arriving  I discovered 
(from  the  car  windows)  that  once  beautiful 
city  of  Nauvoo,  then  so  dear  to  the  Saints; 
on  arriving  we  looked  around  Montrose; 
there  stood  the  steamboat  “City  of  Nauvoo” 
ready  to  ferry  us  ovei  the  Mississippi  River 
which  of  itself  was  quite  an  item  to  me. 

After  landing  we  took  conveyance,  rode 
around  for  some  time  looking  at  the  city; 
well,  dear  reader,  accompany  me  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  if  you  can , more  especially 
in  the  afternoon  while  walking  about; 
many  times  when  reading  or  hearing  about 
Nauvoo,  have  I wished  in  my  heart  that  I 
could  visit  that  sacred  spot  of  Earth,  but 
never  for  one  moment  did  I indulge  the 
hope  of  really  seeing  it,  but  here  I am 
verily  walking  those  very  identical  streets 
that  our  beloved  Prophet  and  Patriarch 
while  in  life  walked  so  many,  many  times; 
the  emotions  of  my  soul  I never  could 
describe,  was  it  a reality  or  was  it  a dream? 
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Then  on, being  shown  the  spot  in  the  river, 
where  Joseph  Smith  baptized  for  the  dead, 
with  my  associations  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  the  thoughts  that  crowded  themselves 
in  my  mind,  were  very  many;  I really 
imagined  that  I could  see  him.  We  then 
visited  the  cottage  where  the  Prophet  first 
lived  then  the  Mansion  where  the  remains 
were  brought  and  visited  by  so  many  sor- 
rowing Saints;  read  in  the  life  of  P.  P. 
Pratt  page  370 — 71,  for  description  of 
feeliugs,  but  the  grand  sight  for  dwellings 
on  the  river’s  edge,  were  my  admiration; 
what  grand  ideas  of  the  beautiful  our 
Prophet  must  have  possessed;  on  visiting 
the  mansion  I leally  discovered  many 
changes  by  what  had  been  told  me;  on  in- 
quiry I found  I was  not  mistaken,  part 
has  been  torn  down,  the  Nauvoo  house  has 
been  built  up  some  what;  but  of  course 
never  completed,  we  found  many  kind 
friends  who  were  more  than  willing  to 
show  and  explain  things  to  us;  after  wan- 
dering about  from  place  to  place,  we  then 
repaired  to  the-Catholic  Church,  a very 
creditable  edifice,  with  a spire  1 50  feet  high 
which  we  ascended,  having  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Priest,  a very  genial  gen- 
tleman, whom  Mr.  Stevenson  had  met  on  a 
previous  visit.  The  view  from  the  spire  is 
simply  grand,  the  church  is  built  on  the 
corner  across  the  street  south  of  the  block 
where  on  the  Temple  stood;  the  Priest 
occupies  Apostle  P.  P.  Pratt’s  house, which 
seems  in  very  good  condition;  of  the  Tem- 
ple there  is  not  one  stone  left  upon  another, 
there  are  stores  built  upon  the  block,  also 
vacant  places  sown  in  grass,  there  is 
one  large  store  built  of  the  beautiful  rock, 
the  rest,  I was  informed  on  inquiring,  was 
carried  away  piece  by  piece  until  it  all  dis- 
appeared. 

I inquired  the  population  and  was  in- 
formed it  numbered  1,300;  imagine  my 
surprise,  though  I knew  by  appearances  it 
was  not  numerous,  what  I said  “from  25  to 
30,000  dwindled  to  1,300,  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  this?”  “Well, ’’the  answer  came, 
“people  cannot  make  a living,  no  rail-road, 
no  street  cars,  no  enterprise,”  but  plenty  of 
vineyard  and  wine  making,  surely  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  has  not  rested  upon  this 
city  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Saints. 

Being  fatigued  beyond  satisfaction  we  re- 
paired to  the  Hotel,  “The  Oriental,”  com- 
fortable quarters,  with  a most  kind,  genial 
landlady.  Thursday  morning  18th,  after 
a most  comfortable  night’s  rest,  feeling 
quite  refreshed,  we  prepared  to  take  leave, 
having  obtained  a nice  piece  of  the  Temple 
rock  from  our  kind  friend  and  hostess  and 
with  a kindly  parting  we  then  take  a short 
ride  through  the  city,  go  to.  the  upper  land- 
ing, take  passage  on  the  steamer,  Ottum- 
way  Bell,  had  a very  pleasant  passage  to 
Keokuk  arriving  before  noon;  after  din- 
ner we  took  in  as  much  of  the  city  as  pos- 
sible; next  morning  we  again  took  steamer 
for  Quincy,  Ills.  We  again  took  in  all  we 
could  of  that  city,  having  visited  the 
Soldier’s  Home  which  certainly  is  a won- 
derful establishment;  we  were  escorted 
through,  then  taken  to  the  Club  House 
where  they  prepare  ten  bushels  of  potatoes 
at  once,  we  saw  them  already  peeled,  every 
thing  else  in  proportion;  an  immense  larder 
well  filled,  we  take  the  evening  train  for 
Chicago,  arriving  next  morning;  Saturday 
21st,  we  again  took  in  sights  in  that  grand 
city,  all  day,  retiring  to  our  apartments  at 
night,  next  morning,  Sunday  22nd,  taking 
leave  6 a.  m.  we  proceed  on  to  Elgin,  ar- 


riving about  1 o a . m . , we  proceeded  to  see  our 
most  interesting  subject,  David  Smith. 
After  considerable  many  obstructions  being 
removed,  we  come  in  his  presence,  after  the 
usual  salutations  and  a little  embarrass- 
ment on  his  part,  we  had  a very  pleasant 
conversation  of  about  one  hour;  after  which 
by  permission,  he  escorted  us  to  his  flower 
beds  which  he  assists  in  cultivating,  spoke 
very  intelligently  on  the  subject,  wishing 
to  know  if  we  should  like  some  flowers  of 
his  cultivating,  which  we  very  readily  ac- 
cepted and  prized  them  very  highly,  hav- 
ing brought  them  home;  we  had  really  a very 
interesting  time  with  him  which  I prize 
beyond  expression,  having  known  him  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  our  city,  I have  always 
entertained  a very  kindly  feeling  for  him, 
he  is  so  refined  in  his  manners  and  his 
language  is  faultless, a perfect  gentleman  in 
all  his  ways,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
him  and  preserve  him  from  all  evil,  we 
took  a very  kindly  leave  of  him. 

Being  unable  to  return  until  late  in  the 
evening  we  attended  a Salvation  Army 
meeting,  had  an  excellent  time,  then  by 
invitation  took  supper  with  a very  spiritual 
minded  family,  had  a most  interesting  time 
and  as  usual  tried  to  sow  all  the  good  seed 
we  could;  after  an  affectionate  leave  taking 
and  many  wishes  that  we  should  stay  over 
night  we  returned  to  our  apartment  quite 
late;  next  day,  23rd,  we  again  took  in  what 
we  could  of  that  great  city  among  the  rest, 
having  visited  the  Masonic  Temple,  that 
wonderful  structure,  21  stories  high,  the 
view  from  the  top  is  something  wonderful, 
taking  in  the  beautiful  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  country  around  for  miles,  we  took  the 
evening  train  for  home,  sweet  home,  arriv- 
ing Thursday  evening  7 p.  m.,  nothing  un- 
usual happening,  with  the  exception  of  a 
six  hours  delay,  a few  miles  east  of  Thom- 
son Springs  caused  by  a breaking  in  the 
cinder  pan  of  the  locomotive,  feeling  truly 
thankful  for  a safe  arrival  and  finding  all 
well  at  home. 

E.  J.  S. 


meline  B.  Wells  presiding.  Singing 
“Columbia’s  Daughters.”  Prayer  by 
Bishop  Adams  of  Iron  Co.  Singing, 
“New  America.”  The  election  of  officers 
was  as  follows,  Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells, 
President;  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Richards,  Vice 
President  at  Large;  Mrs.  Electa  Bullock, 
Provo,  Second  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Lucy 
A.  Clark,  Davis,  Third  Vice  President; 
Mary  A.  White,  of  Beaver,  Fourth  Vice 
President.  Mrs.  Margaret  Caine,  Record- 
ing Secretary;  Mrs.  Augusta  Grant,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary;  Mrs.  Ella  W.  Hyde, 
Treasurer.  Phoebe  Y.  Beattie,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  Ruth  M. 
Fox,  Elizabeth  Price,  Mary  P.  Silver, 
Elizabeth  McCune,  Elizabeth  McFarlane, 
all  of  Salt  Lake.  Kate  Hilliard,  Weber; 
Sarah  A.  Boyer,  Springville,  Utah;  Alvira 
L.  Cox,  Manti,  Sanpete  Co.  Vina  Tingy, 
Juab;  Elizabeth  Wright,  Cache;  Joanna 
Patten,  Provo,  Utah  Co.  Esther  Francis, 
Morgan,  Morgan  Co;  Maria  Miller  Johnson, 
Circleville,  Piute  Co.  Eugenie  Pierce, 
Box  Elder,  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  President  called  for  reports  from  the 
County  Organizations,  which  were  thus 
represented,  Mrs.  M.  A.  White  reported 
Beaver  Co.  Organization;  Mrs.  Paulina 
Lyman,  Iron  Co;  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Clark, 
Davis;  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Fox,  Salt  Lake;  Mrs. 
Hannah  Lapish,  American  Fork  of  Utah 
Co.;  Mrs.  Helena  Madsen,  Manti,  of 
Sanpete  Co.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Kimball,  Honor- 
ary President,  offered  this  resolution  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  “I  wish  to 
move  that  we  in  convention  assembled  ex- 
press our  grateful  appreciation  of  the  gen- 
erous and  earnest  efforts  of  the  noble  men 
constituting  the  majority  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  help  uplift  the  standard  of  City, 
County  and  State  politics.”  Convention 
adjourned. 

Neeeie  M.  Littee,  Sec. 


UTAH  W.  S.  A. 


An  executive  meeting  of  the  Utah  Ter- 
ritorial W.  S.  A.  was  held  Oct  7th,  1895, 
10  a.  m.  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward  Hall. 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Y.  Beattie  presiding,  prayer 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hyde  of  Sanpete  Co. 
The  secretary  read  the  call,  the  minutes  of  j 
the  last  Annual  Executive  session  and  let- 
ters from  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony.  The 
treasurer  read  her  report  naming  the  amount 
of  fees  received  from  the  counties,  and  the 
amount  disbursed.  The  reports  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  accepted.  Mrs. 
Wells  stated  that  as  suffrage  was  virtually 
obtained  in  Utah,  she  wished  to  hear  the 
sentiment  of  the  members  in  respect  to  the 
continuation  of  suffrage  associations. 
Several  ladies  responded.  All  favored  the 
existence  of  suffrage  clubs  in  the  future. 
They  thought  it  the  duty  of  all  to  work  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  until  universal 
suffrage  should  be  obtained. 

The  motion  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Ferguson  to 
maintain  suffrage  as  a state  Association  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  nominated  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  general  convention  convening 
at  2.  p.  m.  Adjournment. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Territorial 
W.  S.  A.  was  held  Oct.  7,  1895,  at  2 p.  m. 
in  the  Fourteenth  Ward  Hall.  Mrs.  Em- 


The  citizens  of  Paris  have  named  a 
street  after  Maria  Deraismes  the  able  wo- 
man suffrage  advocate  and  leader  in  France 
who  died  recently. 

The  Racine,  Wis,  Times , has  moved  in- 
to a new  building  of  its  own  and  made 
great  improvements  in  its  outfit.  Since 
the  death  of  the  business  manager,  Mr. 
Willis,  the  name  of  Olympia  Brown  Willis 
appears  as  the  head  of  the  Publishing  Co. 
Mrs.  Willis,  known,  to  our  readers  as  Rev. 
Olympia  Brown,  is  a speaker  of  such  ability 
that  it  is  a pity  that  she  should  be  of 
necessity  tied  down  to  business  cares,  al- 
though she  is  making  a success  of  her 
present  undertaking. — Ex. 

Mrs.  Charrton  Edhoem  spoke  on 
“Traffic  in  Girls,  and  Florence  Crittenden 
Missions,  ” at  the  National  Purity  Congress 
in  Baltimore  Md.  Oct.  14th.  Mrs.  Edholm 
asserted  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  erring  girls  in  the  country,  over 
half  had  been  snared  and  bought  and  sold 
into  their  lives  of  shame. 

“Their  average  life  is  five  years.  Forty- 
six  thousand  are  carted  out  to  the  Potters’ 
Field  every  year.  Over  a hundred  Ameri- 
can homes  have  to  be  desolated  every  day 
to  recruit  the  ranks  of  shame.  Twenty 
million  Christians  can  rescue  230,000  err- 
ing girls,  or  surely  the  religion  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  a failure.” 
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WEDDING  BELLS. 

[ To  my  Children  George  Alfred  and  Elise. ] 

O,  loved  ones  commencing  Life’s  journey, 

O’er  an  unknown  dangerous  way, 

Pledge  your  hearts  yet  more  firmly  together 
On  this  your  nuptial  day. 

May  the  bright  skies  of  love  sweetly  beaming, 
Mav  the  glories  of  Life’s  golden  sheen, 
Throw  gladness  and  joy  in  your  pathway. 

And  never  a cloud  come  between. 

May  you  ever  be  true  and  faithful 
To  the  vows  at  the  altar  you’ve  given; 

May  the  trust  and  the  faith  of  your  fireside, 
Prove  but  a foretaste  of  Heaven. 

But  should  the  dark  day  of  trial, 

Ever  vour  pathway  cross  o’er, 

Then  clasp  hands  more  firmly  together, 

And  the  aid  of  our  Father  implore. 

Could  you  think  of  a glorious  landscape, 
Where  never  a shadow  was  seen? 

Then  where  would  the  shading  and  color, 
Bring  the  light  and  the  dark  between. 

So  were  Life  one  continuous  morning, 

Or  even  a glorious  noon-day, 

’Twould  be  dull  and  uninteresting 
With  no  shadows  cast  over  the  way. 

So  the  journey  of  Life  is  given, 

To  climb  to  the  hills  of  the  blest, 

Tho’  descending  deep  down  in  the  valley 
Yet  ends  in  the  haven  of  rest. 

So  be  true  forever  and  ever, 

Pledge  your  lives  both  now  and  for  aye; 

Come  sorrow,  come  trial,  stand  together, 

And  wait  for  the  glorious  day. 

Let  the  incense  of  prayer  oft  ascending 
To  our  Father  and  God  above, 

Bear  witness  that  He  is  remembered, 

By  hearts  that  are  warmed  by  His  love. 

Then  will  He  bless  you  forever, 

And  clasped  in  the  arms  of  His  love, 

You  will  stand  and  never  falter, 

’Till  He  calls  you  to  dwell  above. 

0,  then  with  the  loved  gone  before  us 
’’our  sisters  and  brother  too, 

1.  • we  drink  of  life  everlasting 
Where  old  things  give  place  to  the  new. 

Your  mother' s prayer  and  blessing. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 

Salt  Lake,  Oct.  9,  1895. 


R.  S.  REPORTS. 

CARDSTON,  CANADA. 

The  Relief  Society  o^fcie  Alberta. Stake 
of  Zion  convened  in^^  meeting  house 
Oct.  5th,  in  a conference  capacity,  com- 
mencing at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  Stake  Presi- 
de* Mary  R.  Woolf  presiding.  Singing, 
“Redeemer  of  Israel.’’  Prayer  by  Presi- 
dent Mary  R.  Woolf.  Singing,  “We thank 
Thee  O God  for  a Prophet.’’  The  stake 
officers  roll  was  called,  showing  eight  of- 
ficers present.  Minutes  of  previous  confer- 
ence read  and  approved. 

President  Sarah  B.  Daiues  was  called  up- 
on to  report  the  Cardston  Society  over  which 
she  presides.  She  gave  a very  good  report 
and  spoke  of  the  good  work  the  sisters  are 
doing,  and  of  the  unity  that  exists  among 
them,  spoke  briefly  on  the  rearing  of  child 
ren  and  the  necessity  of  teaching  them 
strict  obedience.  * 

President  M.  R.  Woolf  rejoiced-  if!  meet- 
ing with  the  sisters  in  this  conference,  “this 
is  a day  of  the  general  conference  of  our 


church  where  many  of  our  people  will  be 
gathered  to  listen  to  inspired  words  from 
our  leaders, ’’hoped  we  might  have  a goodly 
portion  uf  the  same  spirit  that  they  will  en- 
joy, spoke  of  the  efficacy  of  holy  consecrated 
oil,  and  of  the  blessings  the  sisters  have  ob- 
tained by  its  administration,  also  spoke  on 
the  rearing  of  our  children,  if  they  are 
taught  to  obey  and  respect  their  parents 
they  will  obey  the  priesthood,  asked  the 
blessings  of  the  Rord  upon  all  assembled. 

Counselor  Sarah  Rayton  reported  the 
Mountain  View  Society  as  working  together 
in  unison,  although  in  a scattered  condition; 
felt  to  do  her  duty  and  asked  God  to  bless 
all. 

Counselor  Mary  Rowe  made  some  good 
remarks,  spoke  on  the  duties  of  mother- 
hood, felt  that  mothers  should  watch  their 
every  word  and  action,  and  set  worthy  ex- 
amples before  our  children. 

Sister  Ann  E.  Reavitt  said  we  have  need 
to  be  thankful  for  our  comfortable  surround- 
ings and  for  the  goodly  portion  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  we  enjoy,  we  need  his  spirit 
at  all  times  to  assist  us  in  bringing  up  our 
children. 

Singing,  “The  Songs  of  the  Heart.’’ 

President  Catherine  Pilling  gave  a favor- 
able report  of  the  Relief  Society  of  TEtna, 
“All  are  trying  to  do  the  best  they  can  in 
their  scattered  condition,”  asked  the  bless- 
ings of  God  upon  all,  that  we  may  grow 
and  increase  in  good  works. 

Sister  Martha  Archibald,  Annie  Baker 
and  Sarah  Broadbent,  each  bore  a faithful 
testimony  and  made  some  interesting  re- 
marks. 

Sister  Sarah  Plinman  said,  “Our  children 
are  given  to  us  of  the  Rord,  we  should 
strive  to  teach  them  those  principles  that 
will  lead  them  back  into  his  presence  and 
we  need  his  spirit  to  assist  us  in  doing  so. 

Sister  Gregson  bore  her  testimony  and 
related  her  experience  in  receiving  the 
Gospel. 

President  M.  Woolf  said  we  should  re- 
frain from  saying  we  cannot  say  any  thing 
to  edify,  as  all  had  a testimony  to  bear  and 
could  say  a word  of  the  hand- dealing  of  our 
Father  unto  us,  felt  to  bless  Sister  May. 

Sister  R.  May  thanked  the  sisters  for 
their  kind  feelings,  felt  to  be  humble  and 
prayerful,  desired  the  Spirit  of  God  to  as- 
sist her  at  all  times. 

Singing,  “Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere  de- 
sire.” Benediction  by  Counselor  Rhoda 
Hinman. 

The  afternoon  meeting  began  at  2 p.  m. 
President  M.  R.  Woolf  presiding.  Singing 
“Ro,  the  mighty  God  appearing.”  Prayer 
by  President  Sarah  B.  Daines.  Singing, 
“Come  O Thou  King  of  Kings.”  Coun- 
selor Rhoda  Hinman  spoke  on  the  life  of 
Joseph  the  Prophet  and  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent traits  of  his  character,  had  heard 
him  speak  many  times  and  felt  the  power 
he  possessed,  viewed  the  remains  of  those 
two  brothers  pierced  with  the  bullets  of 
their  enemies;  urged  all  to  seek  for  the 
Spirit  of  the  Rord  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  love, 
peace  and  union. 

Sister  Ella  Nielson  had  been  pleased  with 
what  had  been  said,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  mothers  as  well  as  daughters 
should  make  it  a matter  of  prayer,  that  by 
doing  so  the  right  companion  may  be  found 
and  avoid  much  sorrow. 

Singing,  “A11  Angel  from  on  High.” 

Counselor  Elizabeth  Hammer  felt  that 
we  were  blessed,  knew  nothing  of  the  suf- 
fering of  the  Saints  in  early  days  to  estab- 
lish this  work;  let  us  study  the  principles  of 


the  Gospel,  and  spend  more  time  with  our 
children  and  keep  them  near  to  us  that  the 
influence  of  Satan  will  not  draw  them  from 
us,  let  us  all  try  to  help  each  other. 

Miss  Mamie  Woolf  had  been  greatly 
edified  in  listening  to  the  remarks  made 
knew  the  spirit  of  God  was  in  our  midst, 
had  a testimony  of  this  work,  knew  it  to 
be  the  privilege  of  all  who  desire  it,  if  we 
will  be  humble  and  seek  for  it  through 
prayer  and  faith,  spoke  on  the  life  of  the 
Savior. 

Miss  Nellie  Hinman  felt  that  we  should 
appreciate  our  blessings,  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwells  with  the  pure  in  heart,  let  us  think 
more  of  our  eternal  welfare,  and  less  of  this 
world’s  goods. 

Stake  Counselor  John  A.  Woolf  felt 
pleased  with  the  spirit  of  the  conference; 
the  Rord  has  instituted  these  organizations 
through  His  servants  for  our  good  some  are 
blind  to  their  own  interests  and  do  not  take 
advantage  of  these  things,  we  should  teach 
our  children  the  conse  ^uences  of  bad  habits, 
and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  them  and 
teach  them  that  we  have  the  privilege  of 
communing  with  angels,  if  we  live  for  it, 
prayed  the  spirit  of  their  calling  might 
rest  upon  the  officers  and  all  present. 

Bishop  Josiah  Hammer  said  there  had 
been  many  good  points  touched  upon,  we 
must  take  up  a labor  with  our  boys  felt  it 
would  be  productive  of  good  as  there  seemed 
to  be  a spirit  of  carlessness  among  them,  if 
we  are  united  in  this  we  can  check  it,  and 
bring  them  up  in  the  influence  of  the  Gospel. 

President  M.  R.  Woolf  presented  the 
names  of  our  honored  and  aged  Sister  Zina 
D.  H.  Young,  President  of  the  Relief 
Society  in  all  the  church, and  her  Counselors 
were  presented,  desired  that  we  sustain 
them  with  our  faith  and  prayers,  she  then 
presented  the  names  of  the  president  and 
her  counselors  of  the  Alberta  Stake.  Said 
we  had  been  blessed  to  day  by  laying  by 
our  labor  and  coming  to  meeting.  Sister 
Zina  D.  H.  Young  told  us  when  she  was 
with  us,  she  felt  the  same  spirit  here  that 
she  felt  in  the  temple  of  our  God,  and  I feel 
that  we  have  enjoyed  much  of  it  10  day, 
we  should  seek  the  Rord  early  when  our 
mind  and  body  is  fresh  and  clear,  should 
give  liberally  of  our  tithes  and  offerings 
that  we  may  be  rewarded  accordingly, felt  to 
thank  the  brethren  for  meeting  with  us, 
but  sorry  they  were  detained  at  the  com- 
mencement, prayed  that  the  spirit  ol  God 
would  continue  with  us.  Singing,  “Now 
let  us  rejoice.”  Conference  was  adjourned 
for  six  months.  Benediction  by  Elder 
Samuel  Rayton. 

Jane  W.  Bates,  Sec. 


Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  anthropological  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  will  be  one  of 
its  delegates  to  the  International  Congress 
of  American  Scientists  at  Mexico,  Oct.  15- 
20. 

Mayor  SuTRO.of  San  Francisco, has  pre- 
sented thirteen  acres  south  of  Golden  Gate 
Park  to  the  University  of  California,  as  a 
site  for  its  new  college  buildings,  the  Board 
of  Regents  having  decided  that  a location 
near  the  city  is  preferable  to  the  University’s 
present  home  at  Berkeley.  Mayor  Sutro 
will  erect,  on  a lot  adjoining  the  new  site, 
a home  for  his  library  of  300,000  volumes, 
which  he  will  present  to  the  city,  though  it 
may  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
University. — Ex. 
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WOMEN  SHOULD  WORK  FOR 
. STATEHOOD. 

The  election  for  Statehood  and  state  of- 
ficers in  Utah  is  drawing  near,  and  the 
people  are  growing  correspondingly  anxious 
on  the  momentous  questions  that  are  to  be 
decided  by  vote  within  a short  time.  Cer- 
tainly the  coming  election  is  to  be  the  most 
important  one  in  the  history  of  the  Ter- 
ritory; and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  is  some  considerable  enthusiasm 
among  both  men  and  women  on  the  subject. 

The  question  of  woman’s  enfranchise- 
ment is  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  now  very  soon  to 
be  voted  upon,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
women  who  believe  in  equal  suffrage  should 
be  very  greatly  exercised  as  to  the  results 
on  their  own  account.  It  is  more  than 
eight  years  since  the  women  of  Utah  were 
deprived  of  the  franchise,  which  they  had 
enjoyed  and  exercised  for  seventeen  years, 
and  which  they  appreciated  as  a blessing 
and  a privilege.  The  probability  is  that 
they  are  soon  to  enter  the  new  state  full- 
fledged  citizens,  politically  equal  in  all  re- 
spects to  men,  and  in  view  of  this  condi- 
tion they  have  been,  and  are,  preparing 
themselves  for  the  actual  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  political  meetings,  primaries  and 
conventions,  held  in  the  interest  of  state- 
hood, have  all  been  educational  in  the 
truest  sense,  and  those  who  have  attended 
such  places,  and  taken  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings must  necessarily  realize  what  an  ad- 
vantage all  this  has  been.  It  has  been  a 
school  of  political  science,  and  one  can- 
not help  feeling  that  it  will  be  productive  of 
good  to  those  who  have  participated,  if  they 
shall  be  wise  and  prudent,  and  careful  in- 
stead of  becoming  extremists.  The  wo- 
men generally  speaking  who  have  been  at- 
tending political  gatherings  are  not  those 
who  have  had  opportunities  to  pursue  the 
studies  of  civil  government,  or  political 
economy  in  the  school  room  or  college,  and 
therefore  the  more  need  of  this  sort  of 
practical  instruction. 

Because  of  the  agitation  of  the  equal  suf- 
frage matter  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion many  women  attended  that  Convention 
day  after  day,  and  heard  the  speeches  and 
listened  to  the  proceedings,  and  became 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  subjects  pre- 
sented and  discussed  there,  and  also  in- 
terested in  these  things  to  a certain  extent; 
some  more  than  others,  but  all  who  had 
thought  earnestly  of  woman’s  position  be- 
fore the  law,  must  have  been  impressed 


with  the  ideas  advanced  there  by  the  able 
and  eloquent  speakers,  who  with  so  much 
zeal  and  earnestness,  championed  the  cause  j 
of  women,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  ! 
opponents  of  equal  suffrage  that  it  was  only  j 
just  and  right,  that  it  should  be  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  itself  instead  of  making 
it  a separate  clause,  or  worse  still,  leaving  it 
to  some  future  legislature  in  the  new  state. 
All  honor  to  those  men  who  sought  to  ob- 
tain justice  for  women  in  the  new  state  of 
Utah,  and  their  names  will  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  benefactors  of  the  race, 
when  woman’s  true  position  shall  make  it 
possible  for  equality  in  government  to  be 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

But  speaking  advisedly  it  must  be  ap- 
parent to  every  right  minded  person  that 
the  agitation  and  interest  in  political  mat- 
ters which  has  grown  out  of  the  Conven- 
tion because  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
upon  suffrage,  has  been  the  means  of  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  how  governments 
are  formed  and  maintained,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  laws  which  effect  the  well- 
being of  society  in  the  city  and  county  and 
in  the  commonwealth. 

It  cannot  but  be  productive  of  good  and 
it  is  a hopeful  outlook  for  any  community 
when  women,  the  mothers  and  wives  lay 
hold  of  the  grave  questions  of  state,  that 
agitate  the  public  mind  and  assist  intel- 
ligently to  better  the  conditions  of  living 
according  to  their  best  thought  and  high 
sense  of  honor  and  honesty;  when  they 
bring  the  tender  conscience  into  the  struggle 
for  justice  and  equality,  and  when  through 
careful  investigation  of  the  political  situa- 
tion they  bring  to  bear  that  intuition  and 
remarkable  foresight  that  characterizes  in  a 
great  degree  most  women,  then  men  will 
realize  how  beneficial  is  their  help  and  won- 
der how  thejf  could  have  been  so  long 
neglectful  of  this  new  and  potent  element 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  state. 

Every  woman  who  loves  Utah  and 
desires  its  prosperity  should  do  her  utmost 
to  urge  men  (who  have  the  ballot)  to  vote 
for  statehood,  and  see  to  it  as  far  as  possible 
that  no  vote  shall  be  lost  because  of  neglect 
or  indifference.  Be  as  conscientious  as 
though  the  vote  were  your  own  and  remem- 
ber that  one  vote  more  or  less  might  turn 
the  scale  for  or  against. 


relief  SOCIETY  CONFERENCE. 


The  general  conference  of  the  Relief 
Society  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  was  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  in  this  city,  Thursday,  Oct.  3rd.  The 
morning  session  opened  at  10  o’clock, 
President  Zina  D.  H.  Young  presiding. 
Her  counselor,  Sisters  Jane  S.  Richards  and 
Bathsheba  W.  Smith,  were  present  on  the 
stand,  also  other  members  of  the  Central 
Board  and  a goodly  number  of  presidents  of 
the  Stake  organizations  of  the  Society  from 
a distance. 

The  congregation  joined  in  singing, 
“Redeemer  of  Israel,’’  and  prayer  was  of- 
fered by  Elder  George  Benson  from  Idaho; 
the  usual  exercises  followed,  and  the  presi- 
dent made  an  opening  address  in  which  she 
welcomed  all  present  in  her  kind  motherly 
way,  and  expressed  her  pleasure  in  seeing 
so  many,  some  of  whom  had  traveled  long 
distances  to  attend  the  conference.  Re- 
ports were  given  and  other  remarks  made 
by  Brother  Eyring  of  Mexico  and  sisters 
Julia  P.  Lindsey,  Mary  S.  Anderson,  Em- 
ma Jane  Bennett  and  Lulu  G.  Richards, 


who  represented  Stakes  in  Idaho;  Sisters 
Adeline  H.  Barber,  Lydia  Rich,  Mary 
Harding,  Jane  S.  Richards,  Susan  Grant, 
Ann  C.  Woodbury  and  Brother  George 
Benson.  The  subjects  treated  upon  were 
the  duties  of  the  Relief  Society,  the  home, 
the  mother,  the  training  of  the  children, 
charity,  humility,  prayer,  union,  and  other 
important  matters,  spiritual  and  temporal; 
the  storing  of  grain  was  spoken  of  by  each 
one  who  reported,  and  an  unusual  interest 
seemed  manifest  in  this  respect. 

The  president  made  closing  remarks  in 
which  she  alluded  to  some  of  her  early  ex- 
periences in  the  Church,  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  cf  which  she 
spoke  with  intense  feeling.  The  meeting 
closed  with  the  doxology;  and  benediction 
by  Counselor  B.  W.  Smith. 

The  afternoon  session  was  numerously 
attended,  notwithstanding  the  concert  in  the 
Tabernacle.  On  the  stand  besides  the  gen- 
eral officers  of  the  society  and  several 
presidents  of  Stake  organizations,  were 
four  of  the  Apostles,  F.  D.  Richards,  F. 
M.  Lyman,  John  Henry  Smith  and  H.  J. 
Grant.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Apostle  Ly- 
man. 

Reports  were  made  by  Sisters  Olivia 
Widerborg,  Sage  Jones,  Artemisia  Seeg- 
miller,  Mary  Ann  Hyde  anrl  Mary  Belt 
Hey  wood. 

Ann  C.  Bartlett,  of  Uintah,  who  had 
recently  visited  England,  Mary  John,  Ruth 
Pack,  Rhoda  A.  Lyman,  Mary  Pitchforth, 
all  of  these  sisters  gave  favorable  accounts 
of  the  several  organizations  where  they 
preside,  and  in  fact  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
meeting  proves  the  Relief  Society  to  be  in- 
creasing in  influence  and  in  importance  and 
in  prosperity  throughout  all  the  stakes  of 
Zion.  After  the  report  from  the  sisters 
Elder  John  Henry  Smith  was  the  first 
speaker;  he  referred  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks to  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  past  few  years  in  regard 
to  our  position  before  the  world,  and  spoke 
particularly  of  the  recent  Irrigation  Con  * 
gress  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  an 
the  honor  shown  to  President  George  \ . 
Cannon  and  ethers  of  our  people.  Elder 
H.  J.  Grant  followed  in  a similar  strain  and 
spoke  of  the  prophecy  of  President  Wood- 
ruff in  Brigham  City  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Lord  to  favor  Zion,  etc.;  thought 
the  Saints  should  be  careful  and  not  get 
lifted  up  with  pride. 

Elder  F.  M.  Lyman  in  his  remarks  dwelt 
specially  upon  the  labors  of  the  sisters  in 
the  society  and  in  the  home,  and  expressed 
the  deep  interest  had  always  taken  in 
the  sisters’  organi^^Wis,  and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  their  efforb^^r  good  in  various 
directions. 

President  George  Q.  Cannon  who  c?m^ 
in  late  after  having  addressed  the  audienc™ 
in  the  Tabernacle,  occupied  a few  minutes 
in  speaking  to  the  sisters;  giving  wise 
counsel  and  timely  instructions;  encourag- 
ing tjiem  in  the  path  of  duty  as  Latter-day 
Saints  and  as  mothers,  commending  their 
labors  in  the  past,  and  especially  the  in- 
tegrity and  courage  they  had  manifested 
heretofore  in  times  of  trial  and  adverse  cir- 
cumstances; touched  upon  many  subjects 
pertaining  to  woman’s  advancement  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  present  political 
conditions  in  Utah  in  view  of  statehood 
and  of  equal  suffrage  in  the  near  future. 
In  closing  Jlis  remarks  President  Cannon 
invokedntfT'blessings  of  the  Lord  upon  the 
sisters,  mentioning  especially  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  society. 
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Apostle  F,  D.  Richards  fully  appreciated 
the  labors  of  the  Relief  Society  and  referred 
to  the  excellent  instructions  given  by  the 
brethren  who  had  spoke;  felt  the  sisters 
needed  the  blessings  and  encouragement  of 
the  presiding  authorities  in  the  various 
stakes  and  wards,  and  gave  the  presidents 
excellent  advice  about  many  thuigs  con- 
nected  with  their  organization. 

President  Young  made  a few  remarks 
thanking  the  brethren  for  their  presence. 
President  M.  I.  Horne  presented  the  gen- 
eral officers  who  were  sustained  by  unani- 
mous vote,  and  the  conference  was  adjourn- 
ed until  next  October.  Singing,  “Our 
God  We  Raise  to  Thee.”  Dismissed  with 
prayer  by  Apostle  John  Henry  Smith. 

E.  B.  Wells,  Sec. 


AN  OPEN  BETTER  FROM  DR. 
ELVIRA  STEVENS  BARNEY. 


[Concluded A 

Aug.  26th  Rollin  obtained  a carriage  at 
3 o’clock,  and  we  went  sight-seeing  until 
6 o’clock  p.  m.  This  was  very  entertain- 
ing, bordering  on  the  exquisite.  We  went 
upon  the  much  elevated  plateau  to  the 
hotel  of  the  grand  summer  resort.  We 
drove  through  Grand  Avenue,  and  on  to 
the  “Garden  of  the  Gods.’’  Which  is 
quite  as  grand  as  the  name  indicates. 

Aug.  nth.  We  all  went  to  the  Office  of 
the  Automatic  Telephone  Co.  I was 
charmed  with  the  simplicity,  and  apparent 
perfection,  of  its  work.  At  11  o’clock  I 
took  the  car  for  Salida,  arriving  at  7 p.  m. 
Here  I took  the  advantage  of  the  lay  over 
privilege  on  my  ticket. 

Aug.  20th.  At  3 o’clock  a.  m.  I paid 
$6.20  for  my  ticket  to  Monte  Vista  Col. 
and  again  checking  baggage,  was  soon  on 
the  way.  With  extra  engine  we  were  tug- 
ging up  hill  through  Royal  Gorge;  then 
south  to  Alamosa;  and  then  west  to  Monte 
Vista. 

Aug.  21st.  At  10  o’clock  I was  met 
with  horse  and  carriage,  by  my  Nephew 
Barnard  Field  Stevens,  my  twin  brothers  only 
son,  who  was  left  at  six  months  old  with- 
out a father.  His  wife  Jennie,  a short 
time  since  returned  from  Denver  having 
passed  through  two  very  serious  surgical 
operations;  and  not  yet  entirely  recovered. 
No  time  was  wasted  in  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance, with  wife,  daughter  and  son.  The 
feeling  was  cordial,  and  mutual.  No  pains 
was  spared  to  make  me  feel,  that  I was 
quite  at  home.  I found  Field  a business 
man.  He  has  worked  for  years  at  harness- 
making; and  carries  between  four  and  five 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock.  He  also 
has  a farm  of  two  quarter  sections,  all  un- 
der cultivation,  and  calls  himself  worth 
about  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  He 
went  to  Monte  Vista  because  of  being  sorely 
afflicted  with  asthma,  about  nine  years  ago, 
and  is  now  a perfect  picture  of  health.  He 
so  loved  the  location,  that  he  persuaded  his 
mother  and  step-father,  to  move  there,  from 
the  northern  part  of  Iowa,  and  they  also; 
are  in  love  with  their  southern  home,  with 
their  son,  and  wife,  and  one  child  near  by. 

Aug  25th. — After  dinner,  according  to 
previous  arrangements,  we  started  for  a 
twenty  miles  drive,  to  the  farm  above  men- 
tioned. My  sister-in-law  Mary  Boutwell, 
and  husband,  Field  and  I,  arrived  there 
just  in  time  to  pitch  tent  and  have  a camp 
supper  before  dark.  Straw  was  gathered 
from  a large  stack  and  the  bed  made,  and 


the  table-cloth  placed  on  it.  Thus  we 
dined.  How  did  I get  through  the  night? 
I divided  my  time  between  the  bed  inside, 
and  star-gazing  outside  the  tent.  The  men 
were  lost  somewhere  in  the  stack. 

Monday  Aug.  26th.  Field  said,  “What 
do  you  think  of  the  crops?  I never  saw  the 
like.  Here  the  fields  of  wheat,  barley, and 
oats,  had  grown  far  beyond  my  conception. 

Should  I describe  the  scene  as  I saw  it  in 
the  field,  the  account  would  appear  fabu- 
lous; so  I will  say,  come  and  borrow  the 
book  of  the  description  of  the  valley,  and 
its  resources,  and  read  for  yourselves. 
Many  straws  of  grain  are  grown  in  a cluster 
from  one  kernel.  From  a cluster  I counted 
from  one  straw,  measuring,  six  feet  and 
one  inch,  and  made  an  estimate,  that  in  the 
entire  cluster,  there,  must  be  fifteen  hun- 
dred oats.  Field  said  he  expected  his  farm 
this  year,  to  yield  a profit  of  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  five  hundred  dollars.  The  land 
is  sub-irrigated.  That  is  the  ditches  are 
made  ten  rods  apart,  and  the  water  soaks 
under.  This  is  of  but  little  trouble.  The 
hard  pan  below  the  soil,  holds  the  water 
which  soaks  up.  The  climate  the  year 
round  is  mild.  The  altitude  is  7,  665ft. 
the  thermometer  registers  very  high,  al- 
though the  heat  is  not  so  preceptible  in  the 
sun  within  about  thirty  degrees  as  is  ex- 
pressed, when  a cloud  passes  under  the 
sun,  a sudden  change  is  made.  Hencethere 
is  a great  difference  in  this  altitude  between 
sun  and  shade.  The  roads  are  made  by 
nature,  not  a stone  for  twenty  miles,  they 
are  sandy  and  packed  with  traveling  over 
them.  Not  a hollow,  or  hill  did  I see. 
One  teamster  with  two  wagons  and  four 
horses  can  haul  seventy  five  hundred.  I 
had  no  need  to  brush  dust  from  my  cloth- 
ing after  a travel  of  forty  miles,  going  one 
way  and  returning  another.  The  moisture 
rises  from  the  ground  causing  a dew  that 
lays  the  dust.  As  we  were  traveling  for 
miles,  past  these  fields,  covered  with  tall 
heavy  headed  grain,  they  extended  beyond 
our  vision.  The  valley  has  undoubtedly, 
once  been  submerged,  hence  the  level  sandy 
surface.  The  beautiful  white  cumulous 
clouds,  that  seemed  constantly  piled  up 
along  the  horizon,  surrounding  the  valley 
on  the  tops  of  the  low  mountains,  filled 
me  with  such  admiration,  that  I felt  that  it 
could  properly  be  called  the  “Valley  of  the 
Gods.’’  I thought  this  would  be  a grand 
place  for  a Temple,  for  the  second  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man, or  for  a garden  of  Eden. 

I must  here  leave  the  descriptive  as  the 
view  widens  before  me,  and  bring  the 
reader  back  to  the  house  built  and  owned 
by  my  nephew.  A few  days  before  I ar- 
rived, it  had  been  visited  by  lightning. 
The  mother  and  both  children  were  shocked. 
The  lightning  passing  by  the  piano  without 
injuring  it,  visiting  three  rooms  in  its 
course,  cracked  the  plastering  along  the 
way,  and  entering  the  bed-room,  smashed 
a large  plated  mirror  into  small  pieces,  then 
stopped  its  destruction  by  splitting  the  fur- 
ther post  of  the  bedstead.  Did  some  un- 
seen power  hold  me  back,  and  then  again, 
hurry  me  on,  preserving  me  from  these 
destructive  elements?  I answer  yes. 
Surely  the  destruction  by  the  elements  as 
predicted  in  the  24th, Chapter  of  Mathew  are 
upon  us. 

Before  leaving  Monte  Vista,  with  my 
Nephew, and  two  children,  I participated  in 
a picnic  sociable,  in  a grove  three  miles  dis- 
tant. He  belongs  to  two  lodges,  or  clubs. 
This  one  admits  ladies,  and  he  joined  it, 


that  he  might  take  with  him  his  wife.  The 
main  object  of  this  society  is  to  sustain  a 
fund,  to  care  for  the  sick,  and  bury  the 
dead.  This  union  reminded  me  of  a ccde- 
bration  in  Salt  Lake  City  July  24th,  1849. 
Having  been  driven  from  our  homes  in  a 
body,  our  love,  and  interest,  as  a commun- 
ity were  one.  So  it  seemed  that  there  was 
much  harmony  with  them. 

Monday  Sept.  2nd.  I started  for  home, 
and  at  the  depot  parted  with  five  of  my  im- 
mediate kindred.  Why  this  parting?  Be- 
cause I do  not  live  for  selfish  ends  alone 
I checked  my  baggage,  and  paid  my  fare  of 
six  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  to  Salida,  I 
arrived  there  late  in  the  night.  Now  using 
my  excursion  return  ticket.  I checked  my 
baggage  for  the  entire  journey.  For  three 
hours  another  lady  and  I,  had  to  wait,  with 
depot  iron  seat  accommodations  We 
watched  closely  the  clock,  and  after  our  car 
was  past  due,  without  any  call,  all  rushed 
to  the  coming  car.  After  traveling  two 
miles  to  the  East,  the  conductor  told  us 
that  we  were  on  the  wrong  car,  and  going 
the  wrong  way.  Soon  we  were  placed  on 
the  Pullman  cars  going  West,  and  rode  in 
the  Pullman  Baggage  Car  to  Leadville,  sit- 
ting on  a couple  of  camp  chairs.  We  were 
the  sole  occupants  of  this  empty  car.  Day- 
light soon  exposed  our  lonely  situation. 
We  were  then  exchanged  to  our  car,  which 
had  stopped  for  breakfast;  but  our  change  was 
not  for  the  better.  This  was  “Peach  Day’ ’at 
the  Junction;  and  fully  one  and  a half  car 
loads  of  people  were  crowded  into  one. 

Space  here  will  not  admit  of  a description 
of  the  road,  as  we  were  going  to,  and  com- 
ing, this  side  of  Leadville.  I don’t  believe 
the  like  can  be  equalled  on  the  earth,  for 
magnitude,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  of 
rock  scenery.  No  one  could  imagine  the 
extent  without  seeing  it.  At  times,  the 
car  windows  would  nor  admit  of  our  eyes 
beholding  the  top  of  the  towering  cliffs,  as 
they  seemed  to  reach  the  skies.  We  went 
flying  with  great  speed,  and  at  one  place  we 
suddenly  came  to  a stand  still.  By  looking 
from  the  platform,  I saw  a very  large  boul- 
der which  had  purposely,  or  accidentally 
been,  precipitated  upon  the  track,  from  the 
perpendicular  heights  above.  Men  with 
their  chisels  and  hammers,  succeeded  finally 
in  making  room  for  us  to  pass.  We  now 
struck  the  dreary  clay  colored  soil  of  Color- 
ado, and  to  add  to  our  sombre  mood,  our 
train  was  three  hours  behind.  Thus  I 
landed  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  2 o’clock  Wed- 
nesday morning  Sept.  4th,  1895.  Soon 
after  I arrived  home  I learned  that  the  D. 
R.  G.  Ry.  train  had  been  visited  by  a “hold 
up.  ’ ’ 

I must  here  remember  another 
cousin,  who  is  connected  with  the  above, 
now  numbered  with  the  dead,  the  daughter 
of  Addison  and  Louisa  Barnes  Pratt,  and 
wife  of  William  McGary,  who  favored  me 
with  her  likeness,  and  family  record  the 
latter  being  her  last  written  words  on  earth. 
Ellen  Sophronia  Pratt  McGary  b.  Feb.  6th, 
1832.  died  Aug.  9th,  1895,  of  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  heart.  After  having  been 
confined  to  her  bed  two  days,  she  quietly 
passed  away,  at  Garden  Grove,  Analiiem 
Cal.  She  will  be  remembered  as  the  eldest 
daughter  of  her  mother’s  family.  In  com- 
mon with  the  family,  she  endured  all  the 
privations  of  a pioneer  life,  having  arrived 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah,  in  the  fall  of 
1848  We  were  much  associated  together 
in  those  early  days,  because  of  her  cheerful 
spirit,  she  claimed  a place  in  the  leading 
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ranks  of  society.  She  went  with  her 
father’s  family  on  one  mission  to  the  Society 
Islands  in  1849,  returning  in  1852. 

Since  arriving  home  I have  taken  up  the 
thread  of  life  anew,  and  am  continuing  the 
work  of  compiling  the  Stevens  Genealogy. 
All  records  of  this  family  name  should  be 
reported  at  once,  to 

Dr.  Elvira  Stevens  Barney, 

24  W.  North  Temple 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CONFERENCE  N.  A.  W.  S.  A. 


CONFERENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AMERICAN 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION;  HELD 

AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  MAY,  I3,AND 

14,  1895. 

^Continued  l\ 

Miss  Anthony,  upon  introducing  Mrs. 
Stansbury  said: 

“We  have  with  us  a representative  of 
your  neighboring  State  that  is  a little  in  ad- 
vance of  this  last  action  of  Utah  in  enfran- 
chising women,  and  that  is  a representative 
from  Colorado  where  the  women  voted  at 
the  last  election  of  ’94  and  as  you  remem- 
ber were  enfranchised  by  a vote  of  seven 
thousand  majority  at  the  election  of  ’93, 
Mrs.  Stansbury,  and  I want  to  say  to  you 
that  she  is  no  small  part  of  the  Editorial 
staff  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  and  if 
you  behave  yourselves  you  will  probably' 
see  yourselves  reflected  in  the  columns  of 
that  paper,  (applause.) 

REMARKS  BY  MRS.  L.  M.  STANSBURY. 

Miss  President.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen-. — 

I am  very  glad  that  Aunt  Susan  has  told 
you  that  it  is  my  business  to  write  rather 
than  to  talk.  I am  afraid  in  our  state  we 
would  think  it  was  cruel  to  ask  me  to  speak 
after  the  speakers  that  you  have  listened  to 
here  this  morning,  and  yet  it  seems  that  we 
from  Colorado  ought  to  thank  you  for  the 
help  that  Utah  has  given  us.  You  have 
heard  a great  deal  about  what  we  have  to 
go  through  in  politics,  you  have  heard 
how  utterly  disreputable  it  is  to  go  to  the 
primaries,  caucuses  and  conventions.  I 
think  from  my  experience  that  we  have  had 
a great  deal  more  disreputable  time  in  secur- 
ing the  ballot  than  in  using  it,  in  the  State 
of  Colorado.  In  the  State  of  Colorado  the 
struggle  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
General  McCook  suggested  it.  In  the  first 
legislature  I believe  in  1876  when  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  held  there,  there 
was  a very  hard  struggle  to  get  it  put  into 
our  Constitution,  but  our  men  were  not  so 
well  posted  in  regard  to  suffrage  as  they  are 
today.  In  1882  there  was  a bill  introduced 
which  met  an  untimely  death  as  bills  are 
wont  to  do.  There  was  a suffrage  associa- 
tion formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  help  to  carry  their  campaign.  I 
think  there  were  only  8 charter  members, 
ours  has  about  180;  we  kept  on  working  by 
ourselves,  I do  not  think  there  were  more 
than  20  or  30  of  us  in  regular  attendance  , 
until  the  first  legislature  convened.  After 
that,  my  friends,  we  introduced  a bill,  we 
were  all  very  young  and  very  green,  we 
did  not  know  anything  about  a bill.  They 
told  us  a constitutional  amendment  was 
necessary  but  it  took  the  lawyers  forty-five 
years  to  find  that  out.  We  found  a young 
man  who  had  a constitutional  amendment 
which  provided  that  no  foreigner  should 
vote  on  his  first  papers.  Pie  said  he  was 
willing  to  strike  out  the  word  “male” 


which  would  carry  with  it  equal  suffrage  to 
all  women.  So  in  spite  of  all  their  ridicule 
if  we  did  not  know  enough  to  get  our  bill 
in  we  knew  enough  to  get  a rider,  and  horse 
and  rider  went  down  together.  When  the 
next  legislature  met  we  had  a bill.  There 
were  three  more  bills  besides  ours  to  give 
suffrage  to  woman,  and  it  was  that  more 
than  anything  else  that  made  us  feel  the 
sentiment  was  general.  I think  that  was 
what  gave  us  courage  to  go  to  the  National 
Woman’s  Association  and  ask  for  help.  In 
1893  the  women  of  Utah  held  a silver  meet- 
ing and  we  followed  with  a silver  meeting 
a few  weeks  after.  That  was  the  first  of 
our  suffrage  campaign-  We  did  not  desig- 
nate it  a suffrage  meeting,  some  women 
talked  silver  and  some  talked  suffrage. 
Miss  Shaw  said  that  she  did  not  know  what 
she  would  vote  for.  Now  we  are  very  un- 
certain, we  may  be  sorry  which  ever  way 
we  vote  but  we  do  know  that  we  will 
vote  for  silver  just  as  early,  and  just  as  fast 
as  the  law  will  allow  us.  You  have  heard 
a great  deal  about  the  silent  influence  of 
women.  Now  in  our  state  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  silent  influence 
is  to  talk  and  talk  to  a man  until  he  will 
give  you  anything  on  earth  to  make  you 
shut  up.  I really  believe  our  men  have 
concluded  that  they  would  rather  let  us  go 
and  vote  as  we  pleased,  than  to  talk  and 
labor  and  ask  them  to  do  this  and  that  and 
the  other  thing,  because  they  are  ail  willing 
to  please  the  ladies. 

I did  not  expect  to  speak  at  all  here  this 
morning;  if  I had,  I would  have  put  on 
some  bigger  sleeves.  You  understand  that 
Mr.  Worth  invented  this  style  himself  as  he 
thought  that  large  sleeves  would  be  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  muscles. 

Not  having  expected  to  speak  to  you  at 
all  I will  make  way  for  some  one  who  is 
better  capable  of  doing  so.  (Applause.) 

Miss  Anthony — This  was  one  of  the 
political  candidates  for  State  Superintendent. 
She  did  not  get  quite  votes  enough  to  elect 
her  but  nevertheless  she  was  one  of  the 
nominees  of  the  democratic  party,  Mrs.  C. 
C.  Bradford  of  Colorado. 

REMARKS  BY  MRS.  C.  C.  BRADFORD. 

Miss  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
Just  fancy  coming  as  a representative  of  a 
state  where  women  vote,  to  a Territory 
where  women  don’t  yet  quite  vote  and  be 
presented  as  a defeated  candidate.  It  is 
perfectly  dreadful.  Nevertheless  I was  the 
first  woman  ever  nominated  for  a state  of- 
ficer in  Colorado,  and  though  I was  beaten 
they  cannot  take  that  honor  from  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  almost  like  call- 
ing for  a rush  light  when  the  full  blaze  of 
the  sun  has  been  permitted  to  enter  a room 
to  ask  me  to  talk  after  Miss  Anthony  and 
Miss  Shaw  have  thrilled  you  as  they  have 
done  this  morning,  it  is  unkind  to  you,  but 
it  is  a very  great  kindness  to  me  because 
Miss  Anthony,  Miss  Shaw  and  the  women 
who  have  worked  so  long  for  Suffrage  have 
helped  to  put  me  on  the  throne  and  I am 
here;  (applause)  and  I am  supremely 
thankful  to  them  for  putting  me  there.  I 
like  it  a great  deal  better  just  as  Miss  Shaw 
said  than  when  I was  behind  the  throne. 
Another  thing,  so  many  people  seem  to 
think  that  women  are  going  to  become  so 
terribly  masculine  and  do  so  many  terrible 
things  when  they  get  into  politics.  I have 
been  in  politics  up  to  my  eyes,  and  up  to 
my  head,  and  I stumped  the  state  of  Col- 
orado twice,  once  as  an  organizer  of  a politi- 
cal party,  and  once  as  a candidate  who  did 


not  get  elected,  and  I have  never  met  in  all 
the  thousand  miles  I have  traveled  with 
more  reverence  or  respect  than  I did  then, 
when  I was  upon  the  throne.  I never  met 
anything  more  cordial  or  more  delightful 
than  the  good  fellowship  of  the  men  and 
women  who  were  glad  to  support  the  wo- 
man who  had  helped  to  win  suffrage  for 
them,  and  who  chose  to  cast  her  lot  with  a 
political  party  who  absolutely  hadn’t  the 
ghost  of  a show.  I do  not  believe  in  wo- 
men seeking  offices  but  I do  believe  in  edu- 
cational offices  in  every  way,  I believe  that 
the  love  and  education  of  women  are  going 
to  show  through  some  offices  in  the  state 
just  as  much  as  will  that  of  the  men. 

In  regard  to  the  differences  of  sex, that  has 
been  so  ably  touched  upon  that  I need  not 
refer  to  it  except  that  being  in  politics  will 
make  you  more  prominent  than  you  ever 
were  before,  because  every  woman  who  has 
a child  knows  absolutely  that  she  must  take 
an  interest  in  the  state — and  I am  so  glad 
as  Miss  Shaw  says  that  you  are  coming  in 
as  a state-M  know  you  are  and  I believe 
every  hope  will  be  confirmed,  and  I know 
the  faith  and  the  hope  of  the  Utah  Women 
and  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Colorado  wo- 
men for  their  sisters  when  this  great  and 
glorious  Territory  becomes  a State;  and  let 
me  thank  God  for  the  recognition  of  equal 
suffrage  here  in  Utah,  and  it  will  yet  pre- 
vail from  clime  to  clime,  from  shore  to 
shore  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  wher- 
ever the  flag  of  the  United  States  waves  it 
will  be  dear  to  our  hearts  for  it  is  also  a 
Suffrage  flag.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  BY  MRS.  C.  E.  ALLEN,  PRESIDENT 
OE  UTAH  FEDERATION  OF  CLUBS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I am  very  glad 
to  be  asked  to  assist  in  extending  the  wel- 
come of  Utah  to  our  guests  Miss  Anthony 
and  Miss  Shaw.  It  is  most  fitting  that  at 
this  time  the  women  of  Utah  should  confer 
with  these  distinguished  leaders  in  all  that 
tends  to  the  elevation  of  women.  This  is  a 
time  when  very  many  women  here  in  Utah 
are  hesitating  about  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
There  are  many  women  who  are  influenced 
by  the  old  conservative  feeling  which  for  a 
long  time  influenced  me,  that  political  life 
was  not  best  for  women.  It  is  but  a few 
years  since  I became  associated  with  this 
movement  but  for  a long  time  I recognized 
this  great  truth.  In  this  respect  my  little 
daughter  far  excels  me.  When  she  was 
eight  years  old  we  were  walking  up  Main 
street  and  she  said  to  me,  “Mother,  I don’t 
see  why  the  women  can’t  take  some  part  in 
politics,”  and  this  opinion  she  has  adhered 
to  up  to  this  time.  I finally  became  con- 
vinced that  moral  reform  was  impossible 
until  the  ballot  was  granted  to  women. 

I used  to  feel  that  it  would  interfere  with 
home  life,  but  I now  see  that  the  safety  of 
the  home  depends  upon  woman  suffrage.  I 
read  somewhere  in  an  old  law  book  that  the 
first  of  all  Roman  laws  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  home.  What  a revolution  it 
would  work  in  our  American  politics  if  this 
beautiful  idea  could  be  carried  into  effect 
from  the  mother’s  standpoint.  The  life  of 
our  very  nation  is  threatened  by  the  evil  in- 
fluences which  threaten  our  homes,  and 
who  shall  speak  concerning  the  young  men 
if  not  the  home-makers.  I believe  if  this 
idea  is  carried  into  our  politics  it  will  make 
of  woman  the  power  she  should  be.  I 
honor  the  women  who  are  laboring  for  the 
cause  and  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
them  and  I believe  their  noble  deeds  will  be 
recorded  on  the  pages  of  history,  that  the 
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reformation  was  far  deeper  than  it  appeared 
on  the  outside,  that  their  true  work  was  in 
restoring  our  political  principle  to  its  true 
basis.  (Applause.) 

Miss  Anthony: — East  February  we  held 
our  first  National  Conference  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  when  the  wo- 
men from  Alabama,  Florida  and  Georgia 
were  introduced  to  the  audience  I was  com- 
pelled to  say  that  the  southern  women  were 
truly  born  orators  and  speakers  and  I begin 
to  think  the  women  of  Utah  are  born  ora- 
tors and  speakers  as  well  as  the  southern 
women. 

Mrs.  Joannah  Melton  President  of  the 
G.  A.  R,  Relief  Society  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Anthony. 

REMARKS  BY  MRS.  MELTON. 

At  the  last  moment  your  chairman  has 
invited  me  to  say  a word  of  welcome  to  our 
guests  Miss  Anthony  and  Miss  Shaw  which 
I feel  very  much  pleased  to  do.  Twenty- 
six  years  ago,  I am  not  going  to  say  as  long 
as  I live  for  I don’t  want  to  tell  you  that, 
but  26  years  ago  in  the  City  of  Lafayette. 
Indiana,  there  were  posters  all  over  the  city 
that  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  would  appear  at  the 
Opera  House.  Of  course  the  women  of  the 
city  were  very  much  interested  and  we  all 
asked  what  kind  of  women  they  were. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  said  “Now  don’t 
you  go  to  that  Opera  House  to  hear  those 
women,’’  “Why,  what  is  the  reason? 
Why  should ’nt  we  go  and  hear  those  wo- 
men, are  they  not  women?’’  “Yes,  but 
they  are  men  women’’  (laughter)  and  I was 
a little  bit  doubtful  about  going  but  I said 
to  myself:  “Well,  I won’t  believe  anything 
until  I see  it  and  I am  going  to  see  what 
kind  of  a woman  a man  woman  is’’ 
(laughter)  So  I went  to  the  Opera  House 
and  I saw  women  that  I only  wished  that  I 
could  be  just  like  them,  they  were  so 
modest  and  motherly  and  kind  and  charm- 
ing in  their  speeches  and  their  conversation 
that  I was  converted  then  and  there  before 
I left  the  Opera  House  and  I thought  that 
Woman’s  Suffrage  was  just  right.  About 
ten  years  ago  I received  a letter  from  Miss 
Anthony  telling  me  that  she  had  heard  of 
me  through  some  friends  asking  me  to  take 
up  the  work  in  the  Dakotas’.  It  seemed  a 
very  hard  thing  to  do  in  those  two  states 
then  because  they  were  divided,  but  we 
succeeded  during  the  little  while  we  worked. 

We  were  encouraged  in  our  work  but  it 
was  just  the  same  as  it  is  here  a great  many 
of  the  women  had  a great  many  arguments 
against  Woman  Suffrage.  Since  coming 
here  six  years  ago  I have  watched  the  wo- 
men here  very  closely  and  I see  you  have 
some  very  able  women  and  especially  this 
little  woman  (alluding  to  Mrs.  Wells)  seems 
to  be  a bundle  of  executive  power  and  she 
has  a good  corps  behind  her  and  I knew  the 
suffrage  question  was  safe  in  their  hands. 
I have  done  all  the  work  I coaid  but  you 
know  the  opposition  which  women  are  re- 
ceiving at  this  present  time  and  mostly 
from  the  men.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
invited  to  a home  to  meet  some  of  our 
Scotch  delegates  that  were  here  at  the  Con- 
vention, and  there  were  five  or  six  present 
and  several  ladies,  some  with  their  wives. 
One  woman  came  in  and  said,  “Well,  I 
suppose  you  gentlemen  voted  for  us?’  ’ One 
gentleman  replied  “You  hit  me  hard!”  and 
I knew  from  that  that  he  must  have  done  it 
and  voted  the  other  way.  The  lady  re- 
plied: “Oh,  the  women  have  shown  to  the 


world  what  they  can  do,  they  have  shown 
they  have  brains,  and  now  I think  it  is  time 
that  we  have  the  ballot.”  An  old  gentle- 
man remarked  to  me:  “that  is  my  daughter, 
she  graduated  at  college,  she  is  a mother 
and  now  she  says  ‘I  will  show  the  people 
what  I can  do.”  That  is  just  the  argu- 
ment that  she  used  that  now  we  have  at- 
tained this  power  we  have  got  to  the  top 
and  we  must  not  go  backwards  again.  But 
ladies,  I think  you  have  a grand  future  be- 
fore you  and  with  all  the  opposition  to  com- 
bat you  will  succeed  in  this  Territory. 

As  Miss  Shaw  said,  I have  no  patience  with 
women  who  do  not  think  that  the  women 
will  do  right  in  this  Territory  when  given 
the  ballot,  I have  faith  to  know  that  the 
women  have  heads  and  hearts  and  are  just 
as  true  and  noble  and  kindly  towards  their 
own  sex  as  the  men,  and  I don’t  see  why 
the  women  of  this  Territory  should  not 
vote  just  as  intelligently  for  themselves  as 
a man.  One  gentleman  in  the  Convention 
said  his  wife  was  a Republican  and  he  was 
a Democrat.  He  said  they  would  not  want 
to  fight  on  the  question.  If  I want  to  do 
anything  that  my  husband  is  opposed  to  I 
don’t  say  anything  I just  keep  quiet  but  I 
just  do  my  own  way.  (Laughter)  Now  I 
tell  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  we  are 
just  going  to  get  there.  Just  look  at  that 
ship  of  State  as  it  comes  in.  Do  you  see 
those  Eastern  States?  Do  you  see  the  wo- 
men bending  down  and  looking  up?  They 
are  just  as  eager  as  the  ones  marching  in 
side  by  side.  See  the  twin  States  of  Dakota 
they  don’t  come  in  equal  they  are  just  half. 

Now  we  have  the  State  of  Colorado  march- 
in,  men  and  women  look  alike.  Sometimes 
when  we  see  them  together  we  don’t  know 
which  is  the  man  and  which  is  the  woman. 
See  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  men  and 
women  look  just  alike,  and  as  Miss  Shaw 
said  last  night  “We  live  together  so  many 
years  that  we  grow  to  look  alike”  and  here 
comes  this  beautiful  young  State  of  Utah. 
Why  it  is  dressed  beautifully  in  white,  com- 
ing in  with  purity  and  glory  and  every- 
thing behind  it  with  men  and  women 
equal.  (Applause.) 
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XLVIII. 

' ‘It  is  fortunate  your  coming  over”  said 
Sidney  one  day  to  his  aunt,  “the  lawyers 
who  are  engaged  upon  your  uncle’s  affairs 
were  imperative  about  sending  for  you, 
said  it  was  impossible  to  do  without  such 
an  important  witness  as  you  would  be,  con- 
cerning many  things,  for  instance  Lady 
Walton’s  death,  though,  as  you  know,  I 
was  present,  and  really  I believe  you  would 
have  had  to  come  if  possible;  but  we  could 
never  have  expected  you  to  bring  the 
children,  and  I felt  you  would  not  leave 
them.  Now  that  you  are  here,  the  lawyers 
will  come  down  and  settlements  be  made 
much  more  easily  than  sending  papers 
across  the  water  for  signatures.  ’ ’ 

A story-teller  cannot  go  into  all  details 
of  the  lives  of  characters  mentioned,  nor 
even  the  most  important  ones;  and  we 
must  leave  Hilliard  castle  and  its  visitors  to 
the  fancy  of  our  readers  for  a short  time, 
while  it  is  filled  with  lawyers  and  witnesses, 
and  distant  relatives,  who  push  their  claims 
for  consideration.  The  final  adjustment 
was  not  reached  without  much  trouble  and 
expense,  and  after  long  years  of  waiting, 
and  careful  watching;  for  other  complica- 
tions arose  through  the  sudden  death  by 


accident  of  young  Lord1  "alton,  the  father 
of  Sir  Edward’s  grand-^nildren.  He  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  instantly 
killed,  while  out  hunting,  not  many  weeks 
after  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Harrison  and  fam- 
ily, and  as  no  will  had  been  made,  and  the 
children  were  left  orphans  the  law  had  to 
be  appealed  to;  Mrs.  Walton,  not  caring 
1 to  take  any  individual  responsibility, though 
she  was  not  averse  to  doing  her  duty  as 
step-mother.  Mrs.  Harrison  the  nearest 
relative  urged  her  claim,  and  succeeded 
after  much  tedious  intercession  in  getting 
it  recognized. 

The  climate  of  England,  though  native 
to  Major  Harrison  did  not  agree  with  him, 
he  had  endured  much  hardship  and  fatigue 
during  the  war  in  America,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly his  health  began  to  fail.  He 
was  loath  to  think  so,  and  would  not  admit 
it  even  to  Sidney,  who  war*  the  first  to 
notice  the  change,  and  to  urge  *he  need  of 
seeing  a physician  at  once.  Th^  Major 
would  not  listen  to  it,  but  argued  he  would 
be  all  right  as  soon  as  he  went  aboard  the 
ship  to  return.  Sidney  did  not  dare  tt11. 
his  aunt  how  alarmed  he  felt  about  his 
uncle’s  condition,  and  therefore  she  was 
totally  unprepared  when  the  crisis  came, 
suddenly,  without  any  previous  earning. 
Major  Harrison  spent  much  of  his  time 
out  of  doors,  on  horseback,  or  reading  and 
wandering  about  under  the  grand  old  trees 
in  the  magnificent  grounds  around  the  old- 
fashioned  dwelling.  Sitting  as  usual,  book 
in  hand,  with  head  thrown  back,  after  his 
usual  manner,  one  afternoon  in  the  late 
Autumn,  one  would  have  thought  h im 
resting  peacefully,  and  so  no  doubt  he  was; 
’twas  thus  he  was  discovered  by  Sidney,  who 
had  come  out  to  call  his  uncle  to  dinner; 
judge  his  amazement,  and  horror,  to  find 
he  had  fallen  asleep  in  death.  In  a few 
seconds  the  whole  household  were  gathered 
round;  a few  rods  away  in  the  former  home 
of  Dr.  Bland,  a young  Doctor  lived,  who 
came  without  a moment’s  delay,  a messen- 
ger was  dispatched  in  hot  haste  for  another, 
and  meantime  all  the  restoratives  known  to 
science  were  used  without  effect.  Discon- 
solate will  scarcely  apply  to  the  woman, 
bereft  as  Mrs.  Harrison  was  of  one  she  held 
dearer  than  lierown  life.  No  one  ventured 
even  to  try  to  comfort  her;  she  was  utterly 
left  alone;  Sidney  feared  her  mind  would 
give  way,  under  such  heavy  pressure,  yet 
he  dared  not  say  more  than  the  common- 
place words  which  his  profession  as  a min- 
ister warranted.  But  he  took  charge  of  the 
children,  just  as  he  felt  his  aunt  would 
direct,  were  she  sufficiently  composed  to 
give  advice  in  the  matter.  The  great  tree 
had  fallen,  and  Jane  Harrison  remembered 
the  dream  and  the  warning. 

So  many  changes  had  come  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison in  a short  period  of  time  that  it  is 
strange  she  could  control  her  emotions,  so 
as  to  attend  to  the  children  after  a few  days, 
and  maintain  the  dignity  of  her  position  as 
the  only  near  relative  of  these  orphaned 
little  ones.  She  was  indeed  a woman  of 
remarkable  fortitude  to  bear  up  under  such 
an  accumulation  of  trials  and  bereavements. 
She  was  clearer-headed  than  any  of  the 
lawyers  and  knew  by  intuition  the  best 
course  to  take,  and  decided  quietly  and 
without  hesitation. 

“I  shall  remain  here,  at  the  castle,  until 
matters  are  properly  adjusted”  she  said  to 
Sidney,  some  weeks  after  the  terrible  blow 
had  fallen,  “I  am  sure  it  would  be  my 
uncle’s  wish,  and  your  uncle  Robert  would 
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expect  it  of  me  v^r  an<^  w^en  my  cousin’s 
affairs  are  made.^pt  and  the  Walton  mat- 
ters fixed,  so  we  may  know  what  to  expect 
from  that,  I shall  sail  for  America  taking 
with  me  all  the  children  and  nevermore  re- 
turn here,  much  as  I love  the  green  fields 
of  my  native  land.” 

“And  am  I to  be  banished  Aunt  Jane 
(Mrs.  Harrison,”)  said  Sidney,  in  his  most 
sympathetic  voice.  “Have  I no  part  nor 
lot  in  this  matter,  may  I not  be  a part  of  the 
household  still?  Will  you  not  need  some 
one  to  manage  such  large  estates  and  teach 
the  boys,  prepare  them  for  college  and  ren- 
der some  assistance  in  the  arduous  labor  of 
guardianship;  even  though  I may  never 
again  pursue  my  calling  in  the  ministry.  ” 
For  a few  minutes  Mrs.  Harrison  was  like 
one  bereft  of  her  reason,  she  could  not 
speak,  it  was  as  if  a tempest  shook  her 
whole  frame  and  Sidney  chided  himself  in- 
wardl}7  for  having  spoken  ‘‘Dear  Aunt 
Jane”  he  said, ‘‘let  me  stay  with  you,  I will 
give  up  all  else  for  the  children’s  sake,  I 
will  be  a brother  to  you,  now  you  are  left  so 
lonely,  do  not  shut  me  out  of  your  life,  you 
7rVust  have  need  of  some  one  in  whom  you 
can  place  confidence,  I am  sure  my  uncle 
would  approve  of  it,  and  I should  be  most 
happy  to  serve  you,  let  us  understand  each 
other,  shall  it  be  so?” 

Mrs.  Harrison  acquiesced  almost  without 
words,  but  Sidney  understood  and  remained 
by  her  through  all  the  days  of  trial  and 
final  settlements.  Sometimes  she  seemed 
so  crushed  in  spirit,  it  was  like  a cloud  hid- 
ing all  light  from  view,  all  was  darkness, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  extra  exertion 
she  was  compelled  to  make  for  the  children’s 
sake  the  consequences  might  have  been 
fatal  to  her  reason,  or  her  health,  or  both; 
as  it  was,  she  nerved  herself  for  the  battle, 
and  fought  it  through  bravely,  never  I 
shrinking  though  pierced  to  the  heart ’score 
often. 

Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  ' 
woman  to  be  left  with  so  many  dependent 
little  ones  of  different  parentage,  her  own 
two  children  Conway  and  Clarice  had 
separate  property  rights,  then  Anna’s 
children  were  heirs  in  the  Hilliard  estate 
as  well  as  the  Walton  property,  and  Clair’s 
boy  was  Edward  Hilliard, bearing  the  name 
and  inheriting  the  title  of  his  grandfather,  j 
A curious  complication  in  one  family,  j 
and  what  the  future  was  to  be,  even  Jane  j 
Harrison  with  all  her  foresightedness  could 
not  tell. 

After  many  weary  months  which 
dragged  slowly  by  notwithstanding  the 
press  of  business  which  occupied  the  entire 
time  of  both  Mrs.  Harrison  and  Sidney,  as 
well  as  men  learned  in  the  law  (and  after 
many  small  legacies  to  relatives  far  removed 
had  been  settled  upon)  and  gifts  bestowed 
upon  old  servants  and  retainers,  the  castle 
and  estates  were  leased,  and  as  they  could 
not  persuade  Maitland’s  widow  to  leave 
England,  they  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
her  and  embarked  once  more  for  America. 

How  changed  was  everything  on  their 
arrival;  how  different  and  how  sad  the 
places  seemed,  where  so  much  happiness 
had  been  enjoyed.  It  was  hard  too  to  meet 
the  former  friends  and  neighbors  and  re- 
ceive their  expressions  of  kindly,  well- 
meant  sympathy,  which  opened  anew  the 
fountains  of  grief)  hard  to  control  when 
once  aroused. 

Mrs.  Harrison  interested  herself  in  every- 
thing which  concerned  the  children  and 
watched  their  progress  as  though  they  were 
all  her  very  own  and  they  grew  up  together 


in  the  closest  sympathy  with  each  other. 
Sidney  Barrington  was  true  to  his  promise, 
he  gave  up  his  profession,  but  still  preached 
occasionally  at  funerals,  or  filled  the  pulpit 
for  any  of  his  friends  in  the  vicinity,  when 
either  of  them  were  necessarily  absent. 
Their  life  passed  along  quite  smoothly  for  a 
time,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  ceased  to  look  for 
any  extraordinary  event  to  happen.  The 
boys  were  ambitious  in  their  studies,  Con- 
way inclining  to  medical  pursuits,  and 
Edward  Hilliard  to  music  in  which  his 
very  soul  delighted.  Edward  Walton  was 
not  so  pronounced  in  any  one  direction  and 
really  caused  his  Aunt  Jane  more  uneasi- 
ness than  the  others.  He  was  fond  of 
horses  and  of  all  sorts  of  out-door  sports 
and  athletic  games.  The  girls  were  taught 
needlework  in  all  its  branches  and  such  do- 
mestic employments  as  seemed  suited  to 
their  position  in  life  as  plain  Americans. 
Not  a word  was  ever  said  to  them  or  any 
allusion  made  to  titles  or  estates  in  England. 

It  was  finally  learned  after  much  research 
that  the  debts  of  honor  most  of  them  con- 
tracted abroad  had  swallowed  up  the  Wal- 
ton property,  so  that  Anna'schildren  really 
only  had  what  they  inherited  from  their 
grandfather  Hilliard,  and  that  had  been 
divided,  and  subdivided  among  so  many, 
that  it  was  not  much  to  boast  of,  and  from 
year  to  year  the  amount  became  visibly  less. 
Mrs.  Harrison  cared  little  for  the  English 
estates.  Her  interests  and  Sidney  Barring- 
ton’s w7ere  all  with  the  people  among  whom 
they  dwelt,  and  they  listened  to  the  un- 
favorable recitals  that  came  by  letter,  from 
the  lessees  of  the  Hilliard  lands  and  tenantry 
without  remorse.  In  fact  Mrs.  Harrison 
felt  that  if  all  were  gone,  the  boys  would 
be  less  inclined  to  wander  from  her  and 
their  home  in  the  new  world.  She  had 
means  sufficient  by  prudent  management 
for  all, and  she  intended  the  boys  should  be 
taught  such  industry  and  economy  as  wou.d 
help  them  to  be  self-supporting.  She  had 
imbibed  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  plain 
Puritan  people  and  she  realized  that  such 
principles  were  productive  of  morality  and 
honesty.  She  regretted  that  Edward  Wal- 
ton showed  a tendency  to  follow  in  his 
father’s  footsteps,  and  trusted  to  the  dis- 
ciplinarian methods  of  Sidney  and  other 
teachers  and  professors  to  cure  him  of  his 
waywardness. 

The  influence  exerted  by  Mrs.  Harrison 
among  all  those  associated  with  her  in  any 
way  was  very  elevating,  she  sought  to 
make  all  around  her  self-respecting  and 
was  a great  tavorite  with  high  and  low7  not 
withstanding  her  exclusiveness. 

After  a regular  course  of  study  Conway 
feeling  it  imperative  to  thoroughly  prepare 
for  his  life-work  decided  that  he  must  take 
a university  course  abroad;  his  integrity  to 
his  home  and  the  patriotism  he  had  mani- 
fested, convinced  his  mother  it  would  be 
safe  to  trust  him,  and  in  fact  she  desired  he 
should  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  his 
chosen  profession.  It  was  an  event  in  the 
calm,  quiet  life  of  the  staid  New  England 
household,  and  to  Jane  Harrison  it  was  like 
parting  with  a part  of  her  life,  Sidney  was 
to  accompany  him  over  and  make  some  in- 
vestigations concerning  property  affairs  and 
cases  involved.  At  the  last  moment  al- 
most Edward  Walton  became  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  going  with  them,  and 
reason  as  his  aunt  would  she  could  not 
change  his  mind.  He  was  old  enough  to 
declare  for  himself,  he  wanted  to  see  his 
stepmother,  he  had  heard  more  than  was 


prudent  of  his  father’s  career,  and  naturally 
longed  to  know  more.  At  last  unwillingly 
Mrs.  Harrison  consented  and  charging  Sid- 
ney to  watch  over  Edward  and  bring  him 
back  when  he  returned  in  the  fall  and  with 
tears  and  sorrowful  emotions,  they  set  sail 
cnee  more  for  England. 


THE  STATE  TABLE. 


To  whom  it  may  concern: 

The  state  table  that  is  being  constructed 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson — the  table  upon  which 
the  first  Governor  of  the  state  of  Utah  is  to 
sign  the  first  bill  passed  by  the  first  State 
Legislature — is  nearing  completion.  There 
■will  be  a place  prepared  in  the  table  ■where- 
in will  be  sealed  up  a copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Utah;  and  I also- desire 
autographs  from  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state  of  Utah,  especially  of  all  those  nomi- 
nated on  the  State  ticket,  including  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
on  the  Populist,  Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic tickets.  These  autographs  will  receive  a 
place  in  the  table;  and  all  persons  who  so 
desire  will  please  send  them  to  my  address: 
John  R.  Wilson,  Salt  Lake  City.  As  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  call  on  each  one  in 
person  I send  this  request  and  hope  it  will 
lie  favorably  considered  by  all  concerned. 
The  card  should  contain  the  name,  when 
born  and  where,  and  the  official  position 
now  held  or  having  been  held. 

Respectfully, 

John  R.  Wilson. 


Eilis  R.  Shipp, M.D. 

Practitioner  and  Instructor  in 

OBSTETRICS  & NURSING. 

Her  next  term  will  begin  October  2l,  1895,^ 
at  her  office,  18  Main  Street,  with  greatly  im- 
proved facilities  for  instruction  in  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  education.  Special  terms  given 
to  societies  sending  students. 

For  full  particulars  inquire  personally  or  by 
letter  to  ELLIS  R.  SHIPP,  18  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

R.  S.  THOM  AS 

26,28, 30  and  32  East  1st  South  St., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


The  Leading  Retail 

Cash  House. 

R.K.THOMAS 


CLASS  IN  MIDWIFERY. 


Dr.  R.  B.  Pratt,  specialist  in  eye  and 
ear  and  midwifery,  office,  Room,  226,  Con- 
stitution Building,  Main  street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  commences  class  in  midwifery  October 
9,  1895.  Write  for  particulars. 
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JUNE. 

June — loveliest  of  months, 

Fairest  of  all  the  year, 

Music  and  garlands  and  laughter; 

Perhaps  the  gentlest  tear; 

You  bring,  in  the  world’s  great  cycle 
All  treasures  of  true  worth, 

For  the  tears  of  heaven’s  weeping 
Are  the  fountains  of  the  earth. 

Summer’s  heart  with  all  its  gladness 
Cannot  earth’s  completeness  know, 

’Till  it  mingles  in  the  sadness 
With  the  winter’s  spotless  snow, 

So  life’s  heart  forever  longing 
For  earth’s  brightness  and  sunshine 
Must  feel  earth’s  sombre  shadows 
For  its  fulness  most  sublime. 

And  the  songs  and  gentle  soughing 
Of  the  birds  and  tender  leaves 
And  the  glowing  of  the  flowers, 

And  the  humming  of  the  bees, 

And  the  children’s  joyous  laughter 
And  the  sighs  and  thoughts  replete, 

Of  all  the  months,  of  all  the  year, 

Make  June  the  most  complete. 

A.  W.  C. 


SERMON  BY  REV.  ANNA  H.  SHAW 
IN  THE  LARGE  TABERNACLE  IN 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


[. Reported  by  John  Irvine , May  12 , i8gyf\ 

President  Angus  M.  Cannon  then  in- 
troduced to  the  audience  the, 

Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw, 

Who  said  that  as  they  were  traveling 
along  in  the  train,  between  here  and  Den- 
ver, through  the  mighty  mountains,  and 
over  the  vast  plains,  she  realized  more  than 
she  ever  did  in  her  life  what  it  had  cost  of 
courage,  of  manhood,  of  womanhood,  of 
character,  to  open  up  and  give  to  the  world 
this  vast  territory  and  bring  it  to  its  pres- 
ent condition.  She  realized  then  as  she 
never  did  before  the  courage  that  must  have 
been  in  the  hearts  of  the  pioneers,  the  de- 
termination of  purpose  that  must  have 
actuated  them,  and  the  hope  they  saw  lying 
before  them  of  a brighter  and  surer  day  for 
the  future.  And  all  the  way  along  she 
wondered  what  she  could  talk  about  to  the 
vast  congregation  that  she  would  meet  in 
the  City  of  Salt  Lake;  her  a stranger,  and 
the  people  whom  she  had  to  address  having 
ways  and  religious  beliefs  largely  different 
form  her  own.  They  differed  religiously, 


thej7  differed,  perhaps,  politically,  they  dif- 
fered in  many  ways,  and  yet  there  came  to 
her  the  blessed  reflection  that  they  were  all 
the  children  of  a great  and  common  Father, 
even  God.  In  what  ever  way  they  might 
differ,  they  were  all  reaching  after  the  truths 
of  God,  and  reaching  out  after  God  if 
haply  He  might  be  found;  their  hopes  and 
aspirations  were  all  reaching  in  one  direc- 
tion. In  one  passage  of  scripture  it  was 
written:  “Be  strong  and  of  good  courage; 

' be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  deceived,  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  wheresoever 
thou  goest.  ’’  If  there  was  anything  that 
must  have  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  pioneers 
as  they  crossed  the  plains  it  must  have  been 
the  consciousness  that  they  would  receive, 

, as  a portion  of  God’s  children  God’s  care. 

I This  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  the 
people  as  they  journeyed  to  and  opened  up 
this  vast  territory.  Strength  and  courage 
and  faith  were  needed. 

Certain  things  were  required  to  make  a 
man  or  a woman’s  character.  In  some 
places  the  word  “man’’  did  not  mean  wo- 
man also;  but  in  Utah  she  hoped  it  meant 
both,  aud  as  such  she  would  use  it.  The 
word  “man”  had  come  by  usage  in  the 
East  to  mean  woman  also  when  it  had  refer- 
ence to  hard  work,  sacrifice  and  toil;  but  it 
meant  “man”  only  when  glory  and  power 
and  comfort  were  referred  to.  She  hoped 
that  in  Utah  it  meant  man  and  woman  al- 
ways in  toil,  in  glory,  in  comfort,  each  and 
altogether.  It  should  refer  to  all  human- 
kind— man  and  woman — -who  a e willing  to 
stand  up  for  the  truth,  whatever  that  truth 
might  be.  They  all  needed  strength  of 
character.  Entering  upon  the  responsibili- 
ties of  statehood  she  believed  it  necessary 
for  every  man  and  woman  to  be  strong. 
Women  had  been  taught  to  be  n eek  and  de- 
pendent, and  not  to  feel  that  strength  and 
dignity  which  they  ought  as  children  of 
I God;  but  in  this  better  day  il  means  that 
the  sons  of  men  are  the  sons  of  women. 
No  man  could  be  strong  unless  the  mothers 
of  men  are  strong,  and  therefore  it  was  as 
! necessary  for  mothers  to  be  strong  as  it  was 
for  the  fathers  to  be  strong.  It  was  as 
necessary  for  mothers  to  display  courage 
and  steadfastness  to  principle,  as  it  was  for 
the  fathers  to  exhibit  the  same  character. 
She  believed  that  wherever  God  had  a 
strong  and  mighty  people,  He  would  lead 
them  wheresoever  He  willed,  aud  no  evil 
would  befall  them  if  they  put  their  trust  in 
Him.  vShe  knew  that  the  influences  of 
environment  were  strong,  and  a great  many 
people  in  the  world  believed  that  these 
could  not  be  overcome.  She  believed,  how- 
ever, that  very  often  men  were  as 
responsible  for  circumstances* as  circum- 
stances were  for  them.  Many  people  had 
come  to  feel  that  sin  was  not  quite  as  much 
sin  as  it  used  to  be;  that  crime  is  a disease; 
that  a sinner  is  a diseased  person;  and 
people  were  not  made  to  feel  as  much  as 
they  ought  to  feel  the  power  of  responsibil- 
1 itv;  that  every  man  and  every  woman  stand 
responsible  to  God  for  the  deed  - dene  in  the 
body.  She  believed  in  preaching  every- 
where the  doctrine  which  made  every  man 
| and  every  woman  feel  the  responsibility  of 


life,  and  the  dignity  and  nobility  of 
character.  In  regard  to  the  influences  of 
environment,  she  believed  in  the  power  of 
| the  spirit  of  Almighty  God  being  able  to 
lift  men  above  such  influences,  and  make 
them  a power  in  this  life, and  a glory  to  God 
in  the  life  to  come. 

Some  things  were  necessary  for  every  man 
and  woman  in  this  direction,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  was,  that  which  would  tend 
to  strengthen  character — moral  courage,  the 
courage  that  would  enable  every  man  and 
woman  to  stand  up  for  principle,  for  truth, 
for  right,  as  the  right  was  revealed  to  them. 
She  knew  there  were  a great  many  people 
who  said  that  women  were  weak  and  there- 
fore ought  to  have  no  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country;  that  they  had  no 
muscle  big  enough  to  defend  the  country; 
and  there  were  many  who  believed  that 
physical  strength  and  powers  were  greater 
than  moral  courage,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  strength  of  nations  did 
not  depend  upon  muscle,  but  upon  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  people  of  the  nation, 
and  surely  no  one  could  deny  that  women 
were  possessed  of  both  of  these.  She 
meant  moral  courage,  which  enabled  men 
and  women,  out  of  the  current  of  thought 
which  is  issued  out  upon  the  world,  and 
the  many  theories  that  are  presented — to 
dig  out  of  these  those  thoughts  and  theories 
that  seemed  to  be  true,  and  then  stand  up 
and  defend  them  with  all  the  power  that 
God  had  given  them;  defend  them  with 
every  energy  of  their  nature;  defend  them 
though  the  world  might  not  believe  the 
truth.  She  believed  in  the  right  of  every- 
body to  search  for  the  truth,  and,  having 
found  it,  defend  it  regardless  of  all  conse- 
quences. Everybody  did  not  do  so.  It 
was  hard  to  turn  aside  from  those  with 
whom  they  had  been  associated  in  times 
past.  But  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man 
and  woman  to  stand  up  for  principle.  The 
strength  of  this  great  nation  of  ours  did 
not  lie,  as  she  saida  moment  ago,  in  armed 
forces.  It  was  only  through  the  men  of 
moral  courage — men,  who,  having  a con- 
viction, would  stand  up  and  defend  it  to  the 
last — that  we  might  help  to  come  to  the 
people.  Whenever  a man  toldherthat  wo- 
men were  unfit  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country, it  was  well  to  remind  them  that 
there  was  another  kind  of  power  that  was  over 
and  above  physical  power.  Here  the  lady 
related  an  instance  of  a huge  dog  having 
entered  a church  in  which  she  was  preach- 
ing. It  of  course  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  congregation.  Several  men  tried 
to  drag  the  dog  to  the  door, but  lie  returned 
to  the  front,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  intended 
to  wend  his  way  up  to  the  pulpit.  Now, to 
have  a dog  in  the  pulpit  would  be  a great 
deal  worse  than  having  a woman  there. 
Finally,  as  the  dog  wandered  up  the  aisle,  a 
little  boy,  about  eight  years  of  age,  who 
had  that  look  upon  his  face  that  made  one 
feel  that  he  was  kind  to  all  sorts  of  animals, 
put  out  his  hand,  clapped  the  dog,  talked 
kindly  to  it,  led  it  down  the  aisle  to  the  door, 
and  the  dog  trotted  down  the  street  as 
though  he  were  glad  to  go.  Here  was  a 
power  mighter  than  physical  power.  It. 
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was  the  power  which  ruled  in  the  Only  Be- 
gotten Son  of  God — love.  It  was  the 

power  that  made  Him  give  up  His  life  that 
man  might  be  led  to  a knowledge  of  God. 
That  power  was  essential  today  to  bring 
about  a changed  condition  of  things.  It  j 
was  that  power  in  the  heart  of  man  for  his 
fellow  man  that  would  lift  them  up  nearer 
to  truth  and  nearer  to  right.  But  moral 
courage  and  love  were  not  all  that  was 
needed.  She  presumed  there  were  men 
and  women  in  the  congregation  who  had 
the  courage  to  cross  those  vast  plains.  She 
would  like  to  ask  what  it  was  that  made 
them  hold  on  day  after  day.  At  night  there 
was  the  burning  fire,  and  all  around  the  dry 
dust  of  the  plains,  to  consume  them  within 
and  without.  What  was  it  that  made  pos- 
sible for  them,  with  the  darkness  still 
around,  to  lie  down  without  fear  of  sur- 
rounding danger.  What  was  it  made  them 
rise  up  the  following  morning,  and  go  still 
on  and  on  towards  the  setting  sun?  Was  it 
not  an  unfaltering  faith  that  God  would 
lead  them  to  the  land  of  promise  where 
they  could  build  their  future  homes,  and 
where  they  could  rest?  Faith  in  God  was 
the  inspiration  of  all  great  men  of  old. 
Plutarch,  2,000  years  ago,  stated  that  he 
found  cities  without  theatres  or  gymnasiums 
but  never  without  places  for  sacrifice, 
shrines  and  gods.  That  which  had  drawn 
men  together  into  societies,  into  cities  and 
into  nations  was  faith  in  an  over- ruling 
Providence  who  holds  the  destinies  of  all 
people  in  the  hollow  of  His  Almighty 
hand.  Faith  in  God  ennobled  man  in  dis- 
tress, in  adversity  and  in  business. 

But  men  and  women  must  not  only  have 
moral  courage,  must  not  only  have  un- 
faltering faith  in  God;  there  were  higher 
laws  that  must  be  obeyed.  Every  man  and 
woman  realized  that  there  were  spiritual 
laws  toward  which  their  spirits  responded  as 
a flower  did  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
man  or  woman,  who  was  strong  in  character 
was  the  one  who  was  obedient  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  spirit.  No  man  was  fit  to  be  a 
general  in  the  army  who  had  not  first  been 
a private  and  learned  how  to  obey.  No 
man  was  fit  to  be  a teacher  who  had  not 
himself  the  principles  he  taught  to  others. 
No  man  was  fit  to  be  a leader  in  statescraft 
who  had  not  himself  been  taught.  So,  no 
man  or  woman  was  fit  for  the  work  of  God 
in  this  world  who  had  not  first  of  all  be- 
come obedient  to  the  teachings  of  God  in 
his  or  her  own  life.  Uncomprising 
obedience  to  the  teachings  of  God  was  neces- 
sary. Just  think  of  that  mighty  man  Ford 
Byron — a man  of  masterful  mind — a miracle 
of  poesy.  In  his  soul  was  a harp  so  divinely 
tuned  that  angel  fingers  would  fain  have 
touched  its  strings.  It  pleased  God  to  place 
this  mighty  power  in  the  hands  of  man, 
but  when  God  asked  him  for  a song  which 
would  have  lifted  men  out  of  degradation, 
out  of  the  dark  vales  of  despair,  he  took 
the  harp  and  sank  it  in  the  dust  at  the  feet 
of  his  selfish  lu^ts,  and  the  whole  world 
mourned  the  loss  of  the  song.  Each  of 
God’s  children  had  received  from  God  a 
soul  similarly  attuned,  aud  if  one  would  but 
hearken  he  would  hear  His  divine  voice. 
Christ  promised  that  He  not  only  would 
own  His  own,  but  that  His  own  would 
know  Him.  They  would  know  His  voice, 
and  they  would  follow  Him,  and  the  voice 
of  a stranger  they  would  not  follow.  And 
so  in  all  time  the  souls  of  men  have  been 
divinely  attuned  to  hear  the  voice  of  God. 
Men  may  never  have  heard  of  the  written 
yvord,  and  yet  they  are  not  left  without  ft 


witness  of  a God.  Men’s  souls  cry  out  after 
God.  There  lies  in  each  man’s  heart  a 
divine  love — a love  that  can  become  so 
limitless,  so  broad,  so  deep,  so  pure,  so  en- 
during that  men  have  changed  its  name  and 
called  it  God.  This  would  endure  after 
the  world  had  gone  to  decay,  after  the  uni- 
verse had  passed  away. 

Men  and  women,  therefore,  strong  in 
character,  are  those  who  possessed  moral 
courage — courage  to  stand  up  for  principle, 
for  right,  for  truth;  men  and  women  who 
have  unfaltering  faith  in  God,  who  have 
zeal,  and  have  become  obedient  to  the  higher 
laws  of  God.  These  traits  were  requisite 
to  success;  “and  if  you  men  and  women,’’ 
said  the  speaker,  “are  loyal  to  these 
principles  the  time  will  come  when  your 
state  shall  be  a glory  and  an  honor  to  the 
Union  of  States  and  you  shall  be  a glory  to 
the  world.’’ 

Everywhere  help  was  needed  to  get  rid 
of  the  sin  and  wrong  everywhere  to  be 
found.  Why  was  it  so?  Was  it  because 
men  loved  to  be  bad?  She  did'  not  believe 
the  worst  man  in  the  world  loved  to  be  bad. 
He  was  led  by  certain  impulses  which  he 
believed  would  add  to  his  pleasure  and  to 
his  comfort:  but  to  believe  that  he  did  this 
because  he  loved  to  be  bad  was  a mistake. 
She  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind were  reaching  up  toward  God,  groping 
in  darkness  and  ignorance  though  they 
might  be.  She  had  so  much  faith  in 
humanity  and  in  God  that  she  believed  that 
wherever,  out  of  the  darkness,  a single  soul 
is  turned,  the  light  of  God’s  spirit  would 
shine  in  that  soul.  And,  so,  believing  in 
humanity,  believing  in  God,  she  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  every  knee  would 
bow  in  obedience  to  God,  and  men  would 
show  by  their  love  for  the  Almighty  their 
love  for  each  other;  their  faith  in  Him  by 
their  faith  ip  each  other;  His  willingness 
to  help  them  by  their  willingness  to  help 
each  other;  <|‘for  how  could  we  love  God 
whom  we  have  not  seen  if  we  do  not  love 
our  brethren  whom  we  have  seen.’’  Then 
shall  come  the  better  day,  and  then  the 
better  time.  God  would  never  leave  us 
alone,  never  forsake  us.  In  all  our  battles 
for  truth  He  would  be  by  our  side.  It  was 
our  duty  to  seek  Him  morning,  noon  and 
eventide.  He  who  served  God  faithfully  here 
would  reap  the  harvest  by  and  by;  he  who 
would  serve  God  faithfully  in  disappoint- 
ment, discouragement  shall  be  given  the 
victory  in  the  end. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  saying  that 
she  was  glad  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
coming  here  and  of  speak' ng  a few  words 
to  the  people.  She  hoped  that  all  would 
go  forth  realizing  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  them,  and  closed  her  address  by  a 
prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God  to  rest  upon 
all  His  children. 

President  A.  M.  Cannon  next  introduced 
MISS  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY. 

Who  spoke  as  follows: — “It  is  just  about 
twenty-four  years  ago  that  I was  present  in 
this  great  Tabernacle  on  the  day  upon 
which  you  dedicated  it  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  and  every  nook  and  corner,  of  this 
great  building  was  packed  on  the  occasion 
with  people  from  every  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, many  being  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance. It  was  the  most  magnificent  gather- 
ing I ever  saw,  and  it  was  brought  together  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  trouble  that  any 
people  who  were  seeking  to  do  right  could 
go  through.  In  this  quarter  of  a century 
you  have  come  to  the  splendid  moment 


when  you  are  about  to  pass  from  the  period 
of  childhood  of  the  government — from  the 
period  that  governors  have  been  placed  over 
you  by  the  national  government,  from  the 
period  of  the  condition  of  living  under 
subjection — to  the  period  when  you  are 
about  to  pass  into  the  condition  of  self-gov- 
ernment; and  I am  glad  to  be  here  this 
moment  to  congratulate  you  upon  this  great 
and  good  result  which  has  come  to  you,  or 
is  abont  to  come  to  you.  I want  to  con- 
gratulate you  all  that  in  the  making  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  your  state  in  your  Con- 
vention you  have  ordained  that  justice 
shall  be  done  to  all  your  people;  that  the 
women  who  toiled  by  your  sides,  who  came 
over  the  plains  with  you  men,  who  have 
suffered  all  you  have  suffered,  and  a great 
deal  more  than  many  will  ever  know,  of 
sacrifice  and  hardship — I congratulate  you, 
I say,  that  in  your  sense  of  justice  and  gen- 
erosity you  have  incorporated  in  your  con- 
stitution, which  is  to  be  law  of  your  state, 
that  women  shall  be  by  your  side.  Justice 
is  what  every  human  being  longs  for,  and, 
therefore.  I,  today,  congratulate  you  upon 
this  auspicious  moment  when  the  Territory 
of  Utah  is  about  to  become  a state,  that  the 
women  who  for  the  last  few  years  have  been 
disfranchised — not  by  the  law  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, but  by  national  legislation — will  be 
restored  to  their  just  right.  I know  you 
will  go  on  and  prosper,  and  that  you  will 
become  the  greatest  of  the  mountain  states, 
and  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great 
states  of  the  nation.  This  is  the  third 
mountain  state  that  has  ordained  justice  to 
all  the  people,  that  has  declared  that  their 
government  shall  be  genuine,  not  for  a part 
of  the  people;  but  for  the  whole  com- 
munity.’’ 


POETRY. 


Poetry  is  the  language  of  the  soul,  the 
inspiration  of  mankind, and  praises  of  nature 
and  of  God!  There  is  poetry  in  beautiful 
thoughts,  kind  deeds  and  loving  words: 
there  is  poetry  in  the  chirp  of  the  meadow- 
lark and  the  croak  of  the  frog;  there  is 
poetry  in  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  in 
the  stars  and  the  moon,  in  a beautiful  sky; 
there  is  poetry  in  the  hills  and  the  dales, 
and  the  delicate  tinted  flowers  that  grow 
there;  there  is  poetry  in  the  mountains  and 
the  laughing  streams  that  rush  down  their 
sides.  There  is  poetry  in  music,  painting 
and  art;  in  everything  that  is  beautiful, 
grand,  sublime,  noble  and  true. 

Persons  have  been  heard  to  say  they  dis- 
like poetry.  It  readily  shows  that  they  do 
not  understand  it  and  cannot  appreciate  it. 
Poetry  is  not  mere  rhyme.  To  show  you 
poetry  is  not  always  written  in  rhythmical 
numbers  I will  suggest  that  youread,  “The 
Tempest’’  from  Charles  Dicken’s,  “David 
Copperfield’’  or  John  Ruskin’s  “Modern 
Painters.  ’ ’ 

To  illustrate  to  you  how  poetry  is  the 
language  of  the  soul,  I will  quote  from 
Longfellow’s  “Psalm  of  Life.’’ 

V “Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream, 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 

Dust  thou  art  to  dust  returnest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul,’’ 

Is  there  a heart  that  does  not  feel  a res- 
ponsive thrill  when  perusing  these  eloquent 
thoughts,  Put  what  would  they  hav$  been, 
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/where  would  they  have  stood  in  literature, 
had  not  our  beloved  poet,  Longfellow, 
expressed  them  in  poetry— true  poetry?  I 
said  it  was  the  inspiration  of  mankind.  Is 
it  not,  when  you  hear  beautiful  thoughts 
and  sentiments  expressed  in  poetry,  does  it 
not  cheer,  elevate,  inspire,  the  soul  to  things 
eternal  and  sublime?  Are  not  songs  and 
praises  always  put  into  poetry?  What 
would  they  be  in  mere  phraseology, nothing. 
There  would  be  no  sentiment  about  them. 

What  would  patriotic  songs  be  without 
this  poetic  inspiration?  Would  they  arouse 
any  sense  of  patriotism  in  you?  For  instance, 
I will  give  part  of  our  national  song, 
“America'’  in  common  language  and  then 
in  its  own  musical  rhythm — 

This  country,  where  the  first  settlers  met 
their  death  is  mine.  I will  sing  of  freedom 
from  the  mountains,  to  you,  (or) 

“My  country!  ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I sing: 

Land  where  my  fathers  died, 

Land  of  the  pilgrim’s  pride 
From  ev’rv  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring.” 

Which  has  the  patriotism  in  it?  Which 
arouses  your  patriotic  emotions?  The 
ardent  lover  of  poetry  in  all  its  glory,  is  the 
one  who  can  tell  Again,  I ask,  what  must 
be  the  state  of  that  soul  which  despised 
poetry,  for,  in  this  state  of  mind,  they  can- 
not appreciate  anything  good,  pure,  beauti- 
ful or  sublime.  Shakespeare  must  have  had 
in  mind  such  a beiug  when  he  said: 

“The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems  and  spoils. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are'dull  as  night 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus — 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.” 


May,  1 8,  1894. 


Olea  Shipp. 


IN  TRUTH. 


I’m  resting  in  my  evening  tent, 

The  light  is  fading— growing  dim, 
Yet  in  my  heart  lies  sweet  content, 
Love’s  hallowed  hymn. 


I hear  the  wailing  of  the  wind, 
The  surging  waters  just  below, 
I rest  secure  in  peace  within, 
Love  wills  it  so. 


Trusting  in  His  pardoning  grace, 

To  keep  and  save  me  from  all  sin, 
The  loving  kindness  of  His  face, 

Is  never  dim. 

In  trusting  faith  I bide  my  time, 
Enquiring  not  how  long  the  stay, 
But  leaning  on  His  word  sublime, 
Await  the  day. 

To  cross  the  river  flowing  near. 

To  fold  my  tattered  tent  away, 

At  His  command,  I need  not  fear, 
He’ll  lead  the  way. 


And  then  a loving  Savior’s  smile, 

Life  evet  lasting,  free  from  sin; 

Stranger  and  pilgrim  here  awhile 
Then  Seraph’s  hymn! 

L.  M.  Hewlings. 


ETERNAL  LAW. 


It  is  written  of  God  that  He  has  never 
given  unto  man  a temporal  law,  that  His 
laws  are  all  spiritual,  that  to  Him  all  things 
are  spiritual.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 


command  to  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth  was  a spiritual,  an  eternal  law,  and 
was  given  to  spiritual  beings  capable  of 
observing  it.  The  covenant  and  obligation 
of  each  in  the  keeping  of  the  law  was  to  be 
an  everlasting  covenant,  a spiritual  cove- 
nant and  obligation  as  eternal  as  the  being 
from  whom  the  law  had  emanated:  and  was 
to  be  made  in  view  of  its  eternal  conse- 
quences. 

When  a man  by  mutual  consent  of  both 
parties  has  made  of  woman  a wife  and 
mother,  and  a child  has  been  born,  a living 
soul  created;  that  has  been  done  which  can 
never  be  undone.  Eternal  results  and  con- 
sequences must  inevitably  follow,  and  this 
is  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  done 
by  virtue  of  an  everlasting  covenant,  a 
covenant  made  to  endure  in  time  and 
through  all  eternity,  co-equal  in  duration 
with  the  results  of  the  wrork  done. 

The  intent,  purpose  and  deliberation 
should  be  in  accord  with  the  character  of 
the  work,  so  that  by  virtue  of  actual  merit 
the  reward  may  be  secured.  The  reward 
could  not  be  reasonably  claimed  without  the 
intent  and  purpose  were  an  element  of  the 
work  done,  and  prompted  the  parties  who 
did  it:  in  full  faith  of  acquiring  benefits 
that  would  result  therefrom. 

Any  work  done  by  parties  who  are  per- 
fectly indifferent  or  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences; is  done  without  faith  in  that 
work  and  without  any  righteous  intent, 
would  be  a work  without  hope  of  reward,  a 
work  to  which  no  reward  could  attach,  as 
it  would  be  without  the  elements  of  either 
hope  or  charity.  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity, 
these  three  abide;  they  are  elements  or  at- 
tributes which  must  enter  into  all  the  works 
and  deeds  of  men  to  make  them  works  of 
righteousness;  as  enduring  as  eternity  its- 
self. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  relationship  of  the 
sexes  by  virtue  of  covenant  made  only  for 
time  is  void  to  them  beyond  the  limits  of 
time.  The  fruits  of  that  relation  are  be- 
gotten as  destitute  of  eternal  element  in 
their  creation,  as  were  the  creators  who 
formed  them,  and  the  result  is  apparent;  j 
unbelief  and  infidelity  in  eternal  things  are 
characteristics  of  the  race  begotten  in  a 
covenant  made  only  for  time:  when  and 
where  passions  rule:  and  elements  that  are 
divine  are  in  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  hu- 
man recognition. 

In  this  life  where  evil  prevails  such  a 
work  must  universally  prove  to  be  the  work 
of  folly  and  wickedness,  and  if  not 
restrained  will  result  in  evil  and  misery  as  the 
only  just  reward  for  evil  done.  Though 
a man  slay  his  fellow- man,  the  deed  of 
death  be  done,  yet  if,  there  be  no  intent  or 
purpose  of  so  doing,  guilt  does  not  attach, 
punishment  does  not  follow.  So  in  all  cases 
of  moral  action,  faith  must  prompt  to  deeds 
of  right , and  intent  to  deeds  of  wrong , to 
call  into  exercise  the  principles  of  mercy 
and  justice,  resulting  in  rewards  and  pun-  | 
ishraents  for  acts  of  this  mortal  life. 

Complete  moral  rectitude  wfill  never  come 
to  man  on  earth  uutil  the  marriage  cove- 
nant is  made  and  honored  as  one  for  lime 
and  for  all  eternity:  never  ending  and  never 
to  be  violated;  and  every  soul  have  free  ac- 
cess to  it,  not  only  as  a natural  inherent 
right,  but  from  the  eternal  fact  that  “the 
man  is  not  withont  the  woman  nor  the  wo- 
man without  the  man  in  the  Lord.”  No 
eternal  life  but  in  the  eternal  law. 

S.  W.  R. 


LECTURE  AND  SHAKESPEAREAN 
RECITAL. 


BY  MISS  IDA  SNOW. 

Miss  Ida  Snow  will  shortly  give  a lecture 
and  Shakespearean  recital.  The  first  part 
will  be  devoted  to  personal  experiences  in 
and  impressions  of  Italy,  Part  First 
Venice;  Arrival;  Grand  Canal  by  moon- 
light; Piazza;  the  fashionable  prom- 
enade, and  its  celebrated  pigeons;.  Palace  of 
the  Doges;  its  glorious  paintings,  Academia 
delle  Belle  Art;  a famous  street;  amusing  trait 
of  Italian  character;  Church  St.  Marco, in  all 
its  Byzantine  magic  and  splendor;  its  mag- 
nificent pictorial  decorations;  Scuola  d’S 
Roeeo;  Tintiretto’s  Gallery;  S.  Giovanni 
Paola  and  “The  Frari;”  S.  Maria  “Far- 
mosa;’’  Palma  “Vecchio’s;”  St.  Barbara; 
Armenian  convent,  Island  of  S.  Lozzaro 
celebrated  in  travel  and  romance;  Island 
Murantoseat  of  Venetian  glass  industry;  the 
people,  gondoliers  and  gondolas;  ceremony 
tragic  scenes  of  Bargaining;  Palaces  of 
extinct  nobles;  Art  and  Artists;  Farewell. 
Byron’s  Childe  Harold  on  Venice. 

The  Shakespearean  recital,  “Forest 
Scene,’’  from  “As  You  Like  it.” 


EMERY  COUNTY  W,  S.  A. 


A Convention  was  held  at  Orangeville, 
May  13,  1895,  f°r  the  purpose  of  reorgan- 
izing the  Emery  County  W.  S.  A.  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Sorenson  was  chosen  temporary 
Chairman  and  Mrs.  Carrie  O.  Lai  sen,  Sec- 
retary pro  tern.  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Petersen,  of 
Castle  Dale,  was  sustained  as  County  Pres- 
ident, with  Mrs.  S.  A.  Fullmer  and  Tennie 
Curtis,  of  Orangeville,  Vice  Presidents; 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stapley,  of  Castle  Dale,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer;  Mary  Ann  Soren- 
sen, Chairman  Executive  Board;  Josephine 
Jack,  Aggie  Curtis,  Maria  Guyinon, 
of  Orangeville,  and  Annie  E.  Seely,  Caro- 
line U.  Larsen,  of  Castle  Dale,  members  of 
Board. 

S.  A.  P'ullmer,  late  President,  made  a 
few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  former  organ - 
ganization;  said  they  had  met  with  opposi- 
tion, and  the  officers  being  so  scattered,  she 
had  a great  part  of  the  burden  to  bear;  was 
glad  to  be  released.  Mrs.  Josie  Childs 
spoke  of  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  the 
W.  S.  A.;  called  a vote  of  thanks  from  the 
ladies  present  for  our  Delegates  who  had 
done  so  much  in  our  favor  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Mrs.  Jane  C.  Petersen  asked  the  ladies  to 
accept  her  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred 
upon  her,  and  solicited  their  aid  in  making 
the  Association  a success.  Mrs.  Tennie 
Curtis  made  a fewr  remarks  in  accepting  the 
position  of  Vice  President.  Maiy  Ann  So- 
renson said  we  know;  there  are  political 
rights  for  women,  and  it  will  cost  some 
effort  on  our  part  to  find  out  what  they  are. 

Delegate  Robertson,  of  Orangeville,  felt 
honored  to  speak  to  the  ladies  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Suffrage  Association;  related  some 
of  the  events  that  had  transpired  at  the 
Convention  at  Salt  Lake, in  regard  to  equal 
rights  for  women  with  men,  being  adopted 
in  the  Constitution. 

The  President  will  organize  Associations 
in  each  towui  so  all  can  be  working  in  the 
good  cause.  Jane  C.  Petersen,  Prest. 

Sarah  A.  Stapley,  Sec. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


The  sermon  of  Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney 
in  the  Tabernacle  on  Sunday,  May  12,  fol- 
lowing the  celebrated  women  who  spoke  on 
that  occasion  will  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Exponent. 

The  pamphlet  containing  the  several 
speeches  of  Hon.  O.  F.  Whitney  before  the 
Constitutional  Convention  upon  equal  suf- 
frage will  soon  be  ready  to  distribute,  as  it 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers. 

The  regular  Quarterly  Conference  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Stake  Relief  Society  will  be  held 
Saturday  June  15th,  at  10  a.  m.  and  2 p. 
m.  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  A full  represen- 
tation of  all  the  branches  in  the  County  is 
desired. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  volume  be- 
gins the  twenty- fourth  year  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Exponent,  which  has  been  in 
existence  now  since  June  1 1872.  The 

paper  has  always  been  the  repository  of  the 
work  of  the  Relief  Society  and  other  or- 
ganizations of  women  and  children  that 
have  been  established  since.  Biographical 
sketches  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  wto- 
men  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  world,  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  it  has 
really  been  the  avenue  through  which  much 
literary  talent  has  been  encouraged  and 
cultivated.  The  deaths  of  all  the  sisters 
who  have  passed  away,  from  time  to  time 
are  recorded  as  far  as  possible,  and  all 
questions  of  public  interest  relating  to  wo- 
men, minutes  of  meetings,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  importance  find  place  when  space 
is  available.  The  value  the  paper  has  been 
to  the  organizations,  and  to  the  women  gen- 
erally cannot  be  estimated  in  figures;  nor 
can  the  work  of  those  who  have  devoted  so 
much  time  and  heart  and  brain  to  the  work. 
If  the  sisters  could  realize  what  the 
Exponent  has  done  for  them  in  causing 
them  to  become  known,  the  influence  it 
has  brought  to  their  charitable  and  other 
work,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere,  they 
would  not  be  so  indifferent  to  its  financial 
interests. 


GOLDEN  WEDDING. 


EZRA  T.  AND  MARY  S.  CLARK. 

The  Golden  Wedding  of  Elder  Ezra  T. 
Clark  and  his  wife  Mary  S.  Clark,  was  cel- 
ebrated on  Saturday  evening,  May  iS,  1895, 
iti  the  Opera  House  at  Farmington,  Davis 
County,  Utah,  with  appropriate  program 
and  ceremony.  There  were  present  rela- 


tives of  the  husband  from  the  East  and  the 
West,  who  had  taken  the  long  journey  that 
they  might  be  present  and  do  honor  on 
such  a memorable  occasion  of  a dear  rela- 
tive and  friend.  President  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff and  wife,  of  Salt  Lake  City;  Mrs.  Zina 
D.  H.  Young, General  President  of  the  Re- 
lief Society,  and  several  other  sisters  from 
Salt  Lake  City;  also  Prof.  J.  M.  Tanner 
and  Dr.  C.  F.  Wilcox  and  wife  were  pres- 
ent by  invitation;  also  President  J.  W. 
Hess  and  wife,  of  Davis  Stake,  and  his 
counselor,  Hiram  Grant  and  wife;  Bishop 
Secrist  and  wife,  of  Farmington;  Mrs. 
Susan  Grant,  President  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety of  Davis  Stake,  and  many  intimate 
friends.  Among  the  relatives  from  a dis- 
tance we  must  mention  Wm.  O.  Clark,  of 
San  Francisco,  an  older  brother  of  the 
bridegroom,  wTho  had  performed  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  of  Brother  and  Sister  Clark 
fifty  years  before  in  Lee  County,  Iowa; 
also  the  eldest  sister,  who  had,  at  the  great 
age  of  85  years,  come  to  help  celebrate  this 
happy  union  after  half  a century  of  experi- 
ence in  wedlock.  There  were  many  other 
younger  people,  some  not  so  very  young, 
either,  yet  all  were  welcomed  to  the  gener- 
ous hospitality  of  the  venerable  couple, 
who  looked  quite  as  smiling  and  happy, 
and  almost  as  timid  (one  would  imagine) 
as  on  the  day  when  they  were  first  united 
in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  Then 
they  were  young  and  had  the  future  spread 
out  before  them,  but  they  were  poor  in  this 
world’s  goods,  for  it  was  just  shortly  after 
the  death  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and 
the  Latter-day  Saints  were  plunged  in  sor- 
row and  mourning.  Now  these  good 
people  are  heads  of  families  of  more  than 
one  generation,  besides  having  prospered 
temporally  and  secured  to  themselves  an 
everlasting  inheritance  through  the  order  of 
celestial  marriage. 

The  program  of  the  evening  opened  with 
music  (instrumental)  night  march , by  John 
Tupper,  grand  nephew  of  Brother  Clark’s 
from  Santa  Rosa.  Then  the  company 
sang  “Come  let  us  anew,’’  etc.,  alter 
which  prayer  was  offered  by  President  Hess, 
and  the  favorite  hymn  by  Sister  Eliza  R. 
Snow  was  sung  by  a choir  of  young  people, 
Brother  Steed,  of  Farmington,  who  has  a 
fine  voice,  leading,  the  others  joining  in. 
A wedding  march  from  “Martha”  was 
finely'  executed  on  the  piano. 

There  were  some  remarks  by  W.  O. 
Clark,  and  allusions  to  the  marriage  which 
had  taken  place  fifty  years  before,  men- 
tioned his  own  persecutions  in  connection 
with  the  Church  in  Missouri,  and  the  driv- 
ings from  place  to  place,  and  spoke  of  his 
travels  in  foreign  countries,  and  how  his 
life  had  been  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
dangers  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  the  prom- 
ises, that  had  been  pronounced  upon  his 
head  in  the  early  days  were  veri- 
fied and  his  faith  was  firm  in  the  Lord. 

President  Woodruff  spoke  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  marriage  relation  when  the  ceremony 
had  been  performed  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  and  was  binding  upon  the  parties  for 
time  and  for  all  eternity,  and  the  blessings 
it  brought  to  all  associated  therewith  and 
bore  a strong  testimony  of  the  Gospel  be- 
fore the  people  present.  Related  the  cir- 
cumstance of  President  Young  coming  into 
the  valley  in  his  carriage,  and  told  what 
he  said  when  he  looked  out  upon  the  valley 
below — alluded  to  the  prophecies  of  Joseph 
in  earlier  days  and  their  literal  fulfillment; 
spoke  of  endowments  given  under  the 


hands  of  Joseph  the  prophet,  arid,  stated 
that  he  was  the  only'  man  living  now 
who  had  received  these  holy  ordinances  un- 
der the  hands  of  Joseph  Smith;  gave  some 
items  concerning  the  last  testimony  of  the 
prophet;  he  said  to  the  audience  you  may 
take  every  instance  on  record  of  any  man, 
you  cannot  find  any  such  revelation  as  was 
given  to  Joseph  when  only  a boy;  he  called 
the  boys  from  the  field,  the  plow,  and  the 
shop,  and  the  result  is  the  Gospel  has  been 
preached  to  the  people  in  their  own  homes, 
and  they  have  gathered  here;  it  was  the 
will  of  God  we  should  come,  the  rich 
treasures  are  hid  up  here  and  we  are  build- 
ing Temples  and  the  people  go  into  them 
and  redeem  the  dead,  it  is  the  work  of  the 
holy  priesthood;  Joseph  Smith  prophesied 
of  these  things, of  the  Temples,  that  would 
be  built  and  the  great  work  that  would  be 
done.  President  Woodruff  spoke  of  the 
future  the  life  beyond,  said  we  can  all  go  to 
a kingdom  such  as  we  live  for,  when  we 
pass  behind  the  vail  we  shall  know;  the 
vail  to  him  seemed  very  thin.  We  should 
strive  to  do  our  duty  and  to  do  good  to  all 
mankind,  referred  to  many  other  things, 
times  and  places. 

Supper  was  announced  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people  were  seated  at 
once  at  the  five  tables  arranged  on  the  plat- 
form, handsomely  decorated  with  flowers 
and  loaded  with  the  good  things  nature  re- 
quires for  her  sustenance  besides  delica- 
cies of  a great  variety.  The  blessing  was 
pronounced  by  Brother  Hiram  Grant,  and 
after  the  banquet,  expressions  of  good  feel- 
ing were  given  by  many  of  those  present. 
JamesSmith  Stevenson, Prof.  J.  M.  Tanner, 
Sisters  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  E.  B.  Wells  and 
the  aged  sister  of  Brother  Clark,  Rhoda 
Cooper  who  sung  a few  verses  and  then  re- 
lated some  of  her  experience  in  Far  West, 
Mo.,  when  her  house  was  burned  by  the 
mob,  and  the  people  fled  in  the  night  by  the 
light  of  their  burning  homes.  Brother 
Nathan  Porter  who  spoke  immediately  after 
said  he  had  been  on  a mission  with  Brother 
Cooper  in  the  Prophet’s  life  time.  After, 
the  guests  had  spoken  the  remainder  of  the 
company  sat  down  to  the  banquet  and  the 
exercises  in  the  hall  were  resumed. 

A poem  was  read  by  Ezra  Robinson  which 
was  a glowing  tribute  to  the  aged  couple; 
music  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Clark;  Professor  J. 
M.  Tanner  paid  a beautiful  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  pioneers,  particularly  to 
President  Woodruff,  who  had  come  into 
this  valley  when  there  was  no  house  and  no 
white  man  to  be  seen. 

President  Woodruff  followed  Professor 
Tanner  with  general  remarks  concerning 
the  settling  of  these  vales,  and  spoke  of 
driving  his  carriage  out  on  the  block  where 
the  Knutsford  hotelisnow  located.  Referred 
to  the  growing  public  sentiment  in  our  favor, 
how  wonderfully  things  had  changed  in  the 
last  few  years, and  how  forcibly  these  things 
had  come  to  his  mind  on  the  journey  East 
of  the  Tabernacle  choir  accompanied  by  the 
First  Presidency,  when  the  company  were  re- 
ceived with  so  much  honor  at  all  the  points 
en  route;  particularly  had  he  been  reminded 
of  the  past  Missouri  experiences  when  in 
St.  Louis,  and  also  at  Independence,  where 
the  people  were  received  by  the  dignitaries 
of  the  city,  and  in  fact  were  given  a perfect 
ovation. 

In  Chicago  they  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  shown  every  attention. 
Many  great  men  had  visited  the  Presidency 
here, and  been  greatly  attracted  by  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  especially  the  Temple  and 
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Tabernacle,  which  were  the  admiration ’of 


PASSING  THOUGHTS. 


people  from  abroad.  Spoke  ol  the  recent 
visit  of  the  celebrated  women,  who  had 
spoken  in  the  Tabernacle.  His  remarks 
were  exceedingly  interesting  to  all,  and 
must  have  been  to  the  people  from  a dis- 
tance. 

A song  by  Lizzie  Brown,  with 
piano  accompaniment  by  Clara  Leonard, 
“Just  fifty  years  ago  tonight.’’  Recitation 
(original.) 

LUCY  A.  CLARK. 

In  a green  and  shady  bower, 

VVnere  the  creeping  ivy’s  twine 
Flowers  and  mossy  velvet  carpet 
Is  a picture  grand,  sublime. 

’Neath  the  bower  a form  is  seated, 

Manly,  noble-browed  and  just 
And  beside  a lovely  maiden 
Greets  his  smile  with  fervent  trust. 

They  are  gazing  on  the  future 
Loving  hearts  they  both  enfold, 

Plighted  vows  they  cast  together 
In  affection’s  sacred  mold. 

Close  beside  a bark  is  anchored, 

In  a pure  and  sparkling  stream, 

In  they  step  and  from  its  moorings 
Float  away  on  life’s  young  dream. 

On  they  float  and  every  shadow 
That  apears  upon  the  scene, 

Vanishes  before  affection’s 
Bright  and  glittering  holy  gleam. 

fears  pass  by  and  still  they’re  floating, 

And  the  vows  they  made  in  youth, 

Have  grown  purer,  dearer,  stronger 
While  they’ve  labored  for  the  truth. 

Such  devotion  makes  them  happy, 

When  they  reach  the  golden  shore, 

Where  bedecked  with  well-earned  laurels 
They  will  dwell  for  ever  more. 

President  Hess  spoke  briefly  of  his  mis- 
sions and  other  experiences;  his  being 
called  to  go  in  the  Mormon  Battalion;  spoke 
of  the  privations  and  hardships  encountered 
by  the  brethren  who  went  in  that  company. 

Wm.  O.  Clark,  of  California,  made  a sort 
of  brief  review  of  his  life;  mentioned  seeing 
Joseph  and  Hyrurn  in  Clay  County,  Mis- 
souri, when  he  came  off  a mission,  and  the 
people  were  leaving  Missouri  and  going 
oyer  into  Iowa,  pell  mell.  He  told  Joseph 
then  of  Isaac  and  Abel  Galland.  One  of 
them  owned  160  acres  of  land  across  the 
Mississippi,  in  Commerce, which  the  p.-ople 
could  get  on  easy  terms.  Joseph  said,  “we 
must  go  there  and  rest."  The  people  went 
and  built  up  Nauvoo;  referred  to  the  time 
when  the  Apostle,  David  Patten,  was  shot, 
and  his  father  imprisoned  in  Ray  County, 
Missouri.  There  were  no  charges  against 
him;  his  innocence  was  proven.  Since 
those  days  he  had  traveled  in  Europe.  Asia, 
Africa,  East  India  and  Japan.  He  had 
been  among  the  Buddhists.  Father  Smith 
had  placed  his  hands  upon  his  head  and 
said,  “You  shall  have  the  privilege  of  going 
among  the  crowned  heads  of  the  world;’’  he 
had  been  in  two  railroad  smash  ups  and  left 
for  dead;  had  the  plague  in  Egypt,  Cairo, 
and  had  not  expected  to  live,  but  he  looked 
in  his  Bible,  and  found  courage;  knew  he 
would  recover;  there  were  three  hundred 
foreigners  there  in  despair,  but  he  recov- 
ered. On  the  sea  he  was  at  one  time  five 
days  and  nights  in  darkness  and  storms; 
the  voice  said  to  him,  “You  shall  see  home 
in  peace.  ’ ’ Then  I thought  of  this  people — 
the  world  will  come  to  this  people,  and 
when  banks  fail  we  shall  have  the  world 


coming  here.  When  I go  back  to  the  West 
to  wind  up  my  affairs  and  come  back,  which 
I must,  I shall  think  of  this  place,  and  of 
the  boys  here  (Farmington,)  where  there  is 
no  saloon.” 

Elder  Ezra  T.  Clark  reviewed  his  past 
life  for  the  fifty  years,  and  spoke  of  his  suc- 
cess in  his  family,  and  referred  to  his  kin- 
dred who  had  come  long  distances  to  be  with 
him  on  this  occasion;  his  gratitude  to  them, 
and  his  love  for  this  people  with  whom  he 
was  associated;  said  many  good  things#that 
were  appreciated  by  all  present. 

Sister  Mary  S.  Clark  spoke  of  her  joy  and 
her  happiness  under  all  circumstances,  be- 
cause of  the  Gospel;  of  coming  here  among 
the  sagebrush,  living  in  a log  cabin,  but  the 
Lord  had  blest  them  in  their  family;  they 
were  all  in  the  Church;  ali  faithful  and  all 
temperate;  she  rejoiced  to  see  so  many 
friends  come  from  afar  to  do  them  honor, 
and  those  who  had  come  from  the  city,  and 
their  neighbors;  welcomed  all. 

Sister  Rhoda  Cooper,  85  years  old,  sang 
the  hymn,  “Who  is  this  fair  one  from  the 
wilderness  traveling?” 

Sister  Rhoda  Douglas  spoke  much  upon 
faith  and  the  powers  of  healing,  related  re- 
markable instances,  and  exhorted  the  young 
people  to  serve  the  Lord.  A poem  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Ellis  R.  Shipp, 
was  read  by  Sister  E.  B.  Wells.  A duet 
was  rendered  by  two  of  the  young  people 
from  California.  The  program  was  under 
the  direction  of  Edwin  B.  Clark,  son  of 
Brother  and  Sister  Clark,  and  was  very  well 
carried  out,  there  were  about  three  hundred 
people  present. 

There  were  twenty-one  relatives  from  a 
distance  besides  some  from  Idaho  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Utah.  The  presents  were 
quite  valuable,  a large  picture  of  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church,  handsome  gilt 
frame,  was  given  by  friends  in  Farmington, 
the  home  of  Brothea  and  Sister  Clark;  a 
handsome  white  French  clock  with  gilt 
ornaments  from  their  children.  From  W. 
O.  Clark  and  wife, a gold  ring  and  spectacles 
for  Sister  Clark  and  gold  headed  cane  for 
Brother  Clark.  Rhoda  Cooper, Santa  Rosa, 
gold  belt  buckle  Sister  Clark  and  gold 
headed  cane  Brother  Clark;  handsome  gold- 
finish  fruit  dish  Lewis  Cooper  and  family 
California,  Geo.  W.  Clark  and  his  Sister 
Cora  Gilbraith  two  silver  cups  gold  lined. 
Jewel  case  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  Clark  Rich — 
nut  dish,  silver  and  gold  Dr.  C.  F.  and  Mrs. 
Wilcox, salt  set  gold, in  pale  green  plush  and 
silk  case  Mrs.  G.  A.  Tapper  Santa  Rosa. 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Clark,  San  Francisco,  gold  tea 
spoon  engraved  in  bowl  with  Cliff  House, 
the  handle  California  emblem  the  bear, 
shovel  and  pan  of  gold,  San  Francisco  in- 
scribed on  scroll — Nellie  and  Holly  Clark, 
souvenir  spoons  solid  gold  in  filagree,  work 
engraved  with  the  golden  gate  San  Francis- 
co, Miss  Netta  and  Miss  Nellie  Richardson 
California,  desert  spoon  gold,  handsomely 
engraved;  there  were  also  other  presents  of 
less  value.  The  wedding  cake  which  was 
very  elaborately  decorated,  was  cut  and 
friends  were  permitted  to  take  pieces  home. 

Doxology  was  sung  and  the  benediction 
pronounced  by  Bishop  Secrist  and  the  wed- 
ding guests  separated,  feeling  the  evening 
had  been  an  enjoyable  one  and  long  to  be 
remembered. 


Men  And  Women  z.  new  paper  has 
been  started  in  Utah,  which  promises  fair 
representation  and  discussion  of  all  ques- 
tions, and  to  favor  home  interests. 


School — The  spring  winds  and  showers 
are  over,  and  the  freshness  of  the  foliage  is 
beautiful  to  behold.  The  glorious  month 
of  roses  is  upon  us.  The  air  is  full  of  fra- 
grance and  music.  Mingling  with  the  love 
notes  of  the  birds  and  the  fair  opening  of 
the  flowers  are  the  parting  songs  of  the 
school  children.  The  last  few  days  have 
come  and  the  little  hearts  leap  with  joy  at 
the  thought  of  a respite  from  stupid  text- 
books and  the  enjoyment  of  a long  vacation. 
And  yet,  does  not  every  little  child  have 
some  regret?  After  all,  with  the  bright  an- 
ticipations and  the  happy  relief,  there  is  the 
sorrow  of  parting  with  a faithful,  patient 
teacher  and  loving  little  friends,  parting, 
perhaps,  to  meet  no  more,  for  who  can  tell 
what  changes  the  summer  days  may  bring? 
Some  may  leave  for  other  climes, and  some, 
perhaps  the  great  reape:  may  gather  to  his 
fold.  Alas!  With  all  the  sweet,  the  bitter 
sure  is  found.  Yet  who  does  not  enjoy 
those  last,  warm,  pleasant  days,  with  the 
preparations  for  a final  day,  when  parents 
and  friends,  and  that  august  body — the 
trustees — come  to  see  us  in  holiday  attire 
and  hear  us  sing  and  recite. 

It  is  now  the  time  when  the  sweet  girl 
graduate  plans  some  lovely  gown,  where 
among  the  soft,  graceful  folds  the  roses  and 
carnations  play  hide  and  seek.  Lovelier 
than  the  flowers  are  the  blushes  of  her  face, 
as  she  receives  the  gifts  and  congratulations 
of  her  admiring  friends.  It  is  the  time 
when  the  brave  youth  recites  his  valedic- 
tory, his  countenance  aglow  with  the  sun- 
shine of  life  and  hope,  and  as  we  gaze,  the 
heart  recalls  the  poet’s  words: 

“How  beautiful  is  youth, 

How  bright  it  gleams 
With  its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams! 

Book  of  beginnings,  stories  without  erd, 

Each  maid  a heroine 
And  each  man  a friend.’’ 

School  teachers — Speaking  of  graduates 
brings  back  a question  much  conned.  Why, 
in  these  hard  times,  and  while  there  is  so 
much  talk  about  “home  industry,”  does 
Utah  need  to  send  East  for  teachers?  Are 
the  Eastern  teachers  superior  to  the  Utah 
teachers?  I think  not,  and  yet  throughout 
our  public  schools,  to  every  Utah  teacher, 
there  are  three  or  four,  or  more,  imported 
teachers.  Again,  where  does  the  imported 
teacher  spend  his  wages?  (the  people’s 
taxes.)  Does  he  spend  them  in  Utah,  or 
does  he,  so  far  as  possible,  send  East  for 
everything  he  can?  When  vacation  comes 
does  he  take  his  rest  at  the  Utah  resorts, 
among  her  mountains  and  her  lakes,  or 
does  he  not  rather  hie  him  to  his  Eastern 
home  to  visit  friends,  and  tell  in  glowing 
colors  his  experiences  among  the  “unculti- 
vated westerners,”  especially  the  “dreadful 
Mormons?”  To  be  sure,  it  is  only  the  ex- 
ception where  some  teacher  has  returned 
home  and  published  remarks  very  uncom- 
plimentary, and  in  some  cases,  most  absurd, 
about  the  Mormon  school  children.  Ar- 
ticles extremely  unkind,  because  they  were 
most  untrue;  but  that  such  articles  have 
been  published  is  true,  for  we  have  read 
them;  and  while  Utah  has  a University, 

' with  a large  normal  class,  and  a high 
school  with  thorough  teachers,  and  every 
summer  has  many  graduates,  need  we  send 
away  for  teachers  for  the  district  schools? 
Are  there  any  better  teachers  in  the  school* 
now  than  those  who  are  graduates  from  the 
University?  Do  any  of  the  Eastern  men  or 
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women  excel  Professors  Kingsbury,  Paul, 
Toronto,  Van  Cott,  all  Utah  men,  Utah 
born  and  bred?  Have  we  ever  had  more 
successful  teachers  in  the  district  schools, 
teachers  more  beloved  by  their  pupils, 
teachers  with  better  discipline  or  more  need- 
ful knowledge,  than  Eouisa  A.  Ashby, 
Emma  Wells,  Rebecca  Mantle,  Augusta 
Winters,  Eliza  Slade,  May  Wells,  Keetie  ( 
Hey  wood,  Eucy  Stringam,  and  a host  of 
others  I could  name,  but  space  forbids? 

Certainly  not,  and  the  young  ' men  and 
young  women  of  Utah  are  just  as  capable 
now  as  ever,  and  our  training  schools  ought 
to  be,  and  I believe  are,  equal  to  the  East- 
ern training  schools.  Why  then  should  we 
not  keep  our  money  at  home,  employ  our 
own  people  in  this  vocation?  If  a corpora- 
tion should  talk  of  sending  East  for  labor  to 
build  a smelter,  or  a railroad,  or  any  great 
undertaking,  think  of  tht  furore  it  would 
raise,  how  the  workingmen  would  hold 
mass  meetings,  and  the  people  would  pro- 
test, and  yet  every  year  some  hundred  men 
and  women  come  here  and  teach  in  our 
public  schools.  Personally  they  are  well 
liked,  and  their  society  is  enjoyed,  because, 
of  course,  they  are  cultivated,  refined  and 
in  every  way  an  ornament  and  a pleasure 
to  the  city,  as  refinement  and  education  al- 
ways is,  but  do  they  make  their  homes  per- 
manently with  us,  and  is  it  necessary  to 
have  them?  A school  teacher  is  well  paid, 
salaries  range  from  fifty  to  a hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a month.  Does  not  three- 
fourths  of  the  wages  of  an  Eastern  teacher 
go  out  of  the  Territory,  while  all  of  it 
would  remain  if  Utah  teachers  were  em- 
ployed? Besides,  do  these  Eastern  people 
leave  their  homes  and  come  West  to  teach, 
for  as  small  a wage  as  a Utah  teacher  would 
accept,  in  other  words  do  they  not  come 
pretty  high? 

This  question  may  cause  some  discussion 
but  the  people  of  Utah  ought  to  insist  on 
Utah  talent  being  employed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  public  schools’  I do  not  speak 
ignorantly  when  I say  I know  the  Utah 
teachers  are  the  equal  of  the  Eastern  teach- 
ers. In  a school  near  me  a lady  from 
Michigan  was  employed,  she  had  a small 
school,  an  average  attendance  of  fifteen 
pupils  tho’  over  thirty  were  enrolled.  Her 
hours  were  from  nine  until  half  past  two, 
and  she  received  sixty  dollars  a month;  her 
highest  grade  was  the  third  reader  and  she 
had  only  four  or  five  scholars  in  that  grade, 
as  soon  as  school  closed  she  went  back  to 
Michigan  for  the  summer. 

She  was  a good  teacher  but  no 
better  than  dozens  of  Utah  girls  I 
could  mention,  and  I know  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  taken  that  school  at 
forty  or  even  thirty  dollars  a month,  and 
spent  it  all  in  Utah  besides.  And  for  one, 
a woman,  a mother — a would-be  voter  I 
declare  for  Utah  teachers  in  Utah  schools  so 
far  as  possible.  Eet  a city  employ  its  own 
talent,  cultivate  its  own  people.  Of  course 
where  the  Eastern  teachers  make  Utah 
their  home,  help  to  build  her  up,  are  tax- 
payers, and  are  a part  of  us,  why  encourage 
them  by  employment,  we  cannot  have  too 
many  of  the  cultured  people  among  us,  it  is 
only  against  those  who  come  solely  for  our 
money,  and  have  their  homes  in  other 
states  that  I protest. 

Annie  Weees  Cannon. 

; 

The  Plan  of  Work  Committee  has  com- 
pleted the  political  educational  system  which 
will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  those  suffragists 
who  desire  it. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

Truly,  “oratory  is  not  argument,  nor 
rhetoric  reason!’’  The  reports  of  the 
speeches  for  and  against  equal  suffrage  at 
the  Convention  lie  before  me  and  have  been 
examined  with  the  deepest  care  and  anxiety. 
When  I learned  that  there  would  be  serious 
opposition  I expected  that  opposing  cham- 
pions would  arm  themselves  with  a com- 
prehension of  the  subject  and  that  their  ar- 
guments would  be  well-nigh  unanswerable, 
nev%r  dreaming  that  we  should  only  have  a 
re-hash  of  the  old  ignorant  prejudices  and 
bug-bears  connected  with  the  proper  atten- 
tion of  women  to  the  creature  comforts  of 
their  families, and  the  wreck  of  homes.  I am 
once  more  reminded  practically  of  what 
Geo.  W.  Cable  once  said:  “I  have  never 
seen  an  argument  against  woman  suffrage 
that  was  not  flimsy.  Men  are  much  dis- 
posed to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  voting 
intelligently  when  they  talk  of  women 
voting.  By  the  time  a public  question  is 
ready  for  the  popular  vote  it  has  become  a 
very  simple  question  that  requires  little 
more  than  honesty  and  common  sense  to 
vote  upon  it.  If  our  mothers  are  not  fit  to 
vote  they  ought  to  stop  bearing  sons.’’ 

The  only  one  of  the  opposition  one  would 
deign  to  run  a tilt  with  is  the  redoubtable 
hero  (?)  “from  Davis.’’ 

And  as  the1 ‘gentleman  from  Davis’’  was 
so  lionized  we  must  examine  his  arguments 
and  ascertain  what  they  are  worth.  Argu- 
ment! Oratory  there  may  have  been  to  such 
as  sat  under  the  spell  of  his  voice.  But 
logic!  Argument!  Are  they  not  mainly 
conspicuous  by  absence?  In  his  last  speech 
he  throws  a withering  disdain  upon  the 
poet  as  if  he  were  quite  too  weak  and 
“soulful”  to  appreciate  the  majestic  flights 
of  the  orator.  He,  too,  is  magnanimous! 
He  is  “in  earnest — terribly  in  earnest” — 
and  for  what?  A threadbare,  ragged,  worn 
out  prejudice,  or  the  music  and  tinkling 
symbols  of  his  voice?  It  would  have  been 
more  to  his  honor  had  he  been  armed  with 
something  of  the  ‘logic,  philosophy  and  in- 
cisiveness” he  so  bitterly  mocked. 

But  behold  the  terrible  forces  which  he 
has  marshaled  to  the  contest!  And,  especi- 
ally, forget  not  the  dramatic  courage  of  a 
hero  digging  his  political  grave  in  defense 
of  wrong  and  oppression!  Ah,  he  was  tre- 
mendously in  earnest  about  that  grave,  but 
he  was  not  without  strong  faith  that  he 
should  dump  the  majority  of  the  Conven- 
tion into  its  gloomy  depth  before  himself, 
and  then,  having  killed  the  dragon  “that 
had  risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  past  to 
plague  them,”  and  having  scattered  the 
dragon’s  teeth  by  mighty  oratory,  he  no 
doubt  hoped  to  see  the  armed  giants  rising 
up  out  of  the  earth,  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banyiers  to  scare  away  the  Tyrians 
(the  women)  and  follow  him  as  their  leader 
to  the  erection  of  Thebes  or  the  monument 
of  man,  sole,  unquestioned  monarchy  in 
government.  The  poet!  Heaven’s  blessing 
rest  ever  upon  him  as  the  faithful,  prophetic 
watcher  on  the  tower,  catching  the  first 
dim  ray  of  advancing  truth;  and  the  orator, 
if  he  were  but  careful,  too,  to  “sharpen  his 
arrows  in  the  silent  surroundings  of  his 
private  study”  that  he  might  be  armed 
with  thought,  and  if  sincere  prayer  for 
right  enlightened  his  soul  with  truth,  we 
w.onld  not  quarrel  with  his  calling,  either. 
But  when  it  becomes  mere  music  to  catch 
the  ovations  of  the  multitude  we  are  re- 
minded of  another  poet  who,  after  all,  be- 
ing but  a poet,  and  a “poor,  blind  old 


schoolmaster”  to  boot,”  is  perhaps . beneath 
the  attention  of  a Demosthenes. 

This,  too,  may  be  “soulful,”  but,  any- 
way, he  is  bold  enough  to  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  poets, 
philosophers,  philanthropists  and  orators 
combined: 

‘*For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 

The  people’s  praise,  if  always  praise  unmixt? 

And  what  the  people  but  a herd  confused, 

A miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 
Things  vulgar  and,  well-weighed,  scarce  worth 
the  praise? 

They  praise  and  they  admire  they  know  not  what 
And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other; 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extolled? 

To  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  their  talk, 

Of  whom  to  be  dispraised  were  no  small  praise?” 

As  there  are  certainly  no  stars  in  my  po- 
litical horizon  to  be  blotted  out,  if  there  be 
political  pabulum  in  this  quotation,  why, 
“make  the  best  of  it!” 

Three  speeches  of  upward  of  an  hour 
each,  and  yet  the  seeking  after  a real  pearl 
of  thought  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
rubbish  is  like  the  proverbial  seeking  for  a 
“needle  in  a straw  stack!”  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, in  her  cry  for  logic  woman  is  but  giv- 
ing another  proof  of  her  “incapacity  for  in- 
dependent” research  as  well  as  action,  and 
adding  thereunto  a flagrant  proof  of  her 
lack  of  intellect  by  her  inability  to  duly  ap- 
preciate a flight  of  oratory  for  its  sheer 
music.  Something  in  the  poet’s  fix,  you 
know.  But  the  most  hardened  orator  would 
not  refuse  her  just  a little  sip,  even  though 
God  and  nature,  man  and  prehistoric  cus- 
tom, render  her,  by  birth,  quite  incompe- 
tent to  drink  deeply  at  the  Pierian  spring  of 
logic  or  oratory. 

First,  then,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
chivalrous  (?)  assertion  that  we  are  really 
not  capable  of  exercising  the  franchise,  that 
the  hearth  must  limit  all  our  aspirations, 
that  women  are  sweet  and  pure  and  whole- 
some around  the  fireside  alone,  and,  this 
complemented  by  the  proverbial  curse  of 
Eve.  Paul,  too,  is  quoted,  and  we  do  not 
see  why  he  did  not  go  on  and  quote  Paul, 
bidding  us  stay  at  home  and  learn  of  our 
husbands,  etc.  Admitting  Paul’s  fervent 
zeal  and  matchless  logic,  we  still  hold  that 
the  customs  of  his  times  in  regard  to  women 
will  scarcely  “wash”  in  our  nineteenth 
century,  even  making  allowance  for  nine- 
teenth century  self-conceit  and  presumption. 

Then  in  regard  to  Eve’s  curse:  Is  it  not 
amusing,  would  it  not  be  really  laughable 
were  it  not  used  as  such  a potent  weapon 
against  us  by  cruel  hands,  to  see  how  glibly 
men  can  quote:  Her  desire  shall  be  unto 
her  husband  and  he  shall  rule  over  her.  If 
you  counter  quote:  So  God  created  man  in 
His  own  image;  male  and  female  created 
He  them. 

A nd  God  blessed  them , and  God  said  unto 
THEM,  be  fruitful , and  multiply , and  re 
plenish  the  eatth , and  subdue  it  and  have 
dominion,  etc.  They  are  not  posted, 
“not  well  up  in  the  Bible  anyway,  you 
know,  never  was  very  religious  at  best. 
Don’t  take  much  stock  in  religion,  you 
see.”  Ah,  no,  plenty  of  them  that  “take 
no  stock  in  religion,”  except  to  remind 
women  of  the  curse  of  mother  Eve — their 
religion  becomes  quite  eloquent  then. 

Then  if  it  be  a curse  would  it  not  be  more 
in  accord  with  the  chivalry,  justice,  right- 
eousness of  a true  manhood  to  ameliorate 
and  lighten  so  sweeping  a degradation? 
Adam’s  curse  was  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  Does  even  our  hero 
“from  Davis”  object  to  a man’s  accumula- 
tion of  sufficient  wealth  to  make  others  do 
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the  toilsome  sweating?  And  if  a wife  and 
mother  does  the  sweating  over  somebody’s 
washing  to  help  earn  the  daily  bread  while 
the  appointed  toiler  shirks  his  part  and 
lounges  around  polling  booths  or  street  cor- 
ners discussing  politics  or  woman’s  rights 
with  cultured  intelligence  and  profound 
forethought  (!)  who  would  be  so  bold  as  to 
proclaim  that  he  is  evading  the  law,  dis- 
torting the  designs  of  his  Creator,  unsexing 
himself,  endangering  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  the  home?  Ah,  no,  woman  must  have 
her  rights ; her  rights  to  bear  children  in 
sorrow  and  to  rear  them  in  like  manner; 
to  yield  gently,  willingly  to  the  rule  of  her 
husband,  to  keep  dutifully  within  the  sphere 
which  he  may  limit  and,  in  addition,  bear  a 
heavy  share  of  his  burden  beside.  His 
sphere  who  shall  limit;  his  actions  who 
shall  criticise;  his  unerring  judgment  who 
shall  question? 

Poor  woman!  There  is  danger  to  society, 
to  the  home,  to  the  children,  if  she  be 
trained  to  think;  if  her  mind  should  wan- 
der beyond  her  care  of  socks  and  buttons 
and  puddings,  beyond  fashion  and  the  tire- 
some dulness  of  conventional  society. 
Danger  to  society  if  she  should  be  given  a 
personal  incentive  to  study  anything  but 
fashion  and  housekeeping.  She  may  study 
government  for  the  sake  of  her  influence 
over  male  relatives,  but  it  must  be  purely 
from  such  feminine  standpoint — not  with 
any  hope  of  casting  a personal  vote  for  what 
she  may  feel  in  her  soul  to  be  right.  Influ- 
ence! If  her  influence  is  of  any  use,  or  if  it 
can  be  admitted  what  is  the  danger  of  her 
personal  ballot  with  it?  But  that  would  be 
unwomanly,  and  some  one  else  might  have 
to  rock  the  cradle  or  hold  the  baby  while 
she  cast  it  There  is  danger  to  society  if 
she  gain  a little  ascendancy  over  her  ages 
and  ages  of  subordination  and  oppression; 
if,  by  giving  her  the  ballot,  whereby  she 
could  help  protect  herself  and  the  interests 
of  her  fireside,  she  should  gain  a little  self- 
respect  and  command  the  respect  of  her 
brother  who  knows  too  well,  and  does  not 
always  forget  to  remind  her,  that  she  may 
have  ever  so  earnest  and  anxious  convic- 
tions, when  he  goes  to  the  polls  any  value- 
less son  of  Adam  so  long  as  he  can  stagger 
there,  if  it  be  in  a drunken  stupor,  is  worth 
more  than  the  whole  union  of  intelligent 
womanhood. 

Canaan  fell  under  the  heavy  curse  of  ser- 
vitude in  the  tents  of  his  brethren,  but  the 
intelligence  of  the  age  has  seen  fit  to  de- 
clare that  he  has  served  long  enough,  and 
that  emancipation  was  but  his  human  right. 
But  woman  must  never  be  emancipated 
from  the  curse  of  Eve!  All  classes  may  rise 
higher  and  higher  toward  the  golden  age  of 
perfection,  attainment  and  power,  but  her 
inferiority  is  a patent  truth,  “briefly  and 
forcibly  expressed.”  Adam  still  never  for- 
gets to  make  grimaces  at  her  from  behind 
the  tree  and  to  remind  her  that  “the  woman, 
she  gave  it  me  and  I did  eat.”  “Though 
at  first  so  ready  to  yield  to  the  tempter,  she 
has  ever  since  been  so  ready  to  yield  to  the 
voice  of  God”  that  even  Mr.  Roberts  ac- 
knowledges her,  man’s  moral  superior.  But 
no  faithfulness,  no  self-abnegation,  no  in- 
tellectual attainment  in  her  can  ever  satisfy 
the  demands  of  justice  or  lift  her  beyond 
“the  great  truth”  that  she  is  a mentally  in- 
ferior creature,  without  inherent  right  to 
rule  herself  or  to  consent  to  the  laws  which 
she  will  be  compelled  to  obey. 

Mr.  Roberts  forestalls  opinions  as  to  his 
coldness  or  tyranny  by  referring  to  his  life, 
of  which  the  great  public  knows  pothing 


and  cares  less.  It  is  quite  sufficient  that 
his  doctrines  confirm  men  in  tyranny  and 
imagined  superiority;  and  while  his  wife 
i may  sit  in  “pleasant  places,”  complacently 
i indifferent  to  the  great  heart-throbbing  of 
i the  world  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  her 
daily  life,  it  is  not  every  woman  who  is  so 
fortunately  situated,  nor  is  Mr.  R.,  with 
all  his  wisdom,  wise  enough  to  predict  just 
how  his  nearest  and  dearest  may  end  their 
days.  Personalities,  however,  cut  no  figure 
in  the  clash  and  battle  of  ideas.  We  are 
only  seeking  for  the  truth  deep  in  the  heart 
of  creation,  and  a narrow  application  of 
God’s  curse  of  Eve  is  neither  manly,  just  or 
chivalrous. 

“Ah,  I doubt  not  thro.’  the  ages  one  increasing 
purpose  runs 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns. 

Not  inlvain  the  distance  beckons.  Forward,  for- 
ward let  us  range, 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  dcwn  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change. 

Thro.’  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the 
younger  day; 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a cycle  of 
Cathay!” 

Shall  not  women  share  the  progress,  the 
advancement  toward  “the  parliament  of 
man,  the  federation  of  the  world,”  when 

“The  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a fretful 
world  in  awe, 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  Iapt  in  uni- 
versal law?” 

Shall  we  forget  that  ‘ ‘all  those  who  re- 
ceive my  Gospel  are  sons  and  daughters  in 
my  kingdom?”  Shall  we  be  bound  by  the 
narrow  sphere  of  home  alone  when  we  re- 
member Mary,  who  v as  so  sweetly  com- 
mended by  Christ,  for  having  chosen  the 
better  part?  Shall  we  forget  the  equality 
which  he  declared  between  the  sexes  in  ex- 
pounding the  marriage  law?  Or  shall  we 
shrink  into  our  narrow  round  of  domestic 
drudgery  and  leave  man  sole  proprietor  of 
the  ennobling  studies  o'"  government  and  the 
exalting  comprehension  of  the  works  of 
creation  in  the  “fairy  tales  of  science,”  be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  has  an  inherent  right  to 
prescribe  what  we  shall  or  shall  not  do? 

With  what  solicitous  love  and  passion 
Mr.  Roberts  warns  men  to  pray  before  they 
admit  the  demon  of  politics  to  their  firesides, 
and  how  he  pleads  that  women  will  with- 
draw their  senseless,  unrighteous  demands! 
Woman  suffrage  may  be  a new  idea  to  him; 
we  should  judge  it  to  be  so;  but  it  is  not  so 
to  all  women,  and  Mr.  Roberts  must  offer 
us  something  better  than  past  political  his- 
tory, made  by  men  alone,  before  we  can 
accede  to  his  anxious  request.  Then, 
“eliminate  politics  from  the  fireside!”  Per- 
haps it,  too,  was  merely  music,  but  we 
have  often  been  consoled  for  our  lack  of  the 
reality  by  an  offering  of  the  ghost  in  this 
shape  or  something  similar:  “Today  God 
has  thrust  responsibility  upon  every  man 
and  woman;  every  man  to  know  how  to 
vote,  and  every  woman  to  see  that  he  votes 
right!”  Use  your  influence,  woman!  Every 
woman’s  influence  is  a power!  In  a conver- 
sation a day  or  two  ago  a gentleman  asked 
a lady  of  what  political  complexion  she 
was?  “Why  should  I care  to  know?” 
she  asked,  innocently,  “it  matters  not;  on 
election  day  it  doesn’t  count;  I have  no  in- 
centive to  that  kind  of  study.”  “Oh,  but 
your  boys,  your  boys!”  he  replied,  “you 
should  teach  them!”  Ah,  indeed!  Then 
J what  about  the  fireside?  Then  Mr  Rob- 
! erts  fairly  raises  the  hair  of  our  heads  on 
I eqd  with  theory  of  “Danger to  our  homes!” 


Now,  what  under  the  sun,  is  the  danger? 
Will  not  a little  time  given  to  the  study  of 
government  or  politics  be  more  bracing  in 
every  way  than  general  novel  reading,  and 
is  it  not  quite  as  fitting  to  a sensible  human 
being  of  either  sex?  Mr.  Roberts  knows 
by  experience,  perhaps,  or,  at  least,  the 
present  writer  does,  that  while  the  average 
novel  is  enervating  both  to  body  and  mind, 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  science  is  invig- 
orating, and  we  rise  from  its  study  with  a 
joy,  a mental  tone  and  vigor  that  gives  also 
tone  to  the  body  and  elasticity  in  manual 
pursuits.  But,  alas!  Government  and 
science  are  unfeminine;  novel  reading  is  in 
better  taste.  And  no  one  will  call  in  ques- 
tion the  tardiness  of  tea,  disorder  of  the 
kitchen,  neglect  of  children  or  general  good- 
for-nothingness,  if  only  Madam  is  not  lit- 
erary’, scientific,  or  a defender  of  woman’s 
rights.  The  poet  again:  Our  Whittier 
said:  “I  am  not  afraid  that  men  will  be- 

come less  manly  or  women  less  womanly 
by  giving  suffrage  to  women.”  And  as  to 
divorces,  the  “test  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,”  and  Wyoming,  (oh,  that  I might 
say  New  York,  Mr.  Roberts,  but  I cannot,) 
declares  that  their  register  of  divorces  is 
less  in  proportion  to  population  than  that 
of  any  other  State.  The  nature  of  men  and 
women  cannot  be  changed  by  the  ballot. 
True  to  that  nature,  they  unite  in  the  home 
as  in  politics,  one  complementing  the  other; 
subduing,  assisting,  fulfilling,  completing 
what  neither  can  do  alone— what  neither 
was  ever  intended  to  do  alone.  Helpmeet, 
companion,  queen  in  the  home,  as  he  is 
king,  with  superiority  to  neither,  God  de- 
signed that  companionship,  that  bearing  of 
one  another’s  burdens,  sharers  of  each 
other’s  fortunes,  for  no  narrow  sphere. 

But  why  do  we  want  the  ballot?  That  is 
too  big  a question  to  be  answered  in  a news- 
paper article.  One  reason  is  that  we  feel 
politically  degraded.  Franklin  said  that  to 
be  unenfranchised  was  to  be  iti  political 
slavery.  When  the  Government 
wanted  to  punish  Jefferson  Davis  for  rebel- 
lion they  simply  disfranchised  him.  We 
have  to  endure  taxation  without  represent- 
ation, whereas  the  meanest  transient  of  the 
correct  gender  can  vote  for  the  disposal  of 
taxes  women  have  to  pay.  We  are  a part  of 
the  people  who  are  amenable  to  the  coun- 
try’s laws,  but  we  have  no  voice  in  those 
laws;  though  governed  we  have  no  power 
of  consent.  Woman’s  claims  to  the  right 
of  suffrage  cannot  be  less  inherent  than  that 
of  mans. 

We  consider  that  government  of  a 
people  is  as  the  government  of  a fam- 
ily, but  on  a large  scale,  and  believe  that 
the  moral  and  intellectual  counsel  of  women 
through  the  ballot  can  be  no  danger,  but  of 
incalculable  value;  and,  further,  as  we  are 
equally  interested  in  free  trade  or  contra- 
wise,  in  the  licensing  of  various  evils,  in 
taxation — in  a word,  since  we  are  in  reality 
a part  of  the  people,  suffering  in  the  adver- 
sity of  the  country,  glad  in  its  prosperity, 
anxious  for  its  morals,  proud  of  its  honors, 
sharers  of  its  burdens,  we  demand  the  ballot 
as  a right  through  which  to  express  our 
will  for  all  mutual  good;  and,  above  all 
things  for  the  good,  the  moral  protection, 
the  education,  the  happiness  of  our  chil- 
dren— the  very  thing  to  which  the  most 
radical  anti-suffragist  would  point  as  our 
first  and  greatest  duty. 

Mr.  Roberts  rather  likes  the  saying  of 
Luther  (we  presume  he  means  St.  Augus- 
tine,) about  the  rib  of  Adam  from  which 
God  made  Eve,  that  he  might  protect  het , 
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Let  us  try  an  interpretation  of  the  rib,  if 
it  were  meant  for  a symbol,  with  a little 
independent  originality,  begging  pardon  of 
the  great  Roberts,  and  the  greater  Luther. 
iMa}'  we  not  read  an  equality  in  the  glorious 
symbol,  a side  by  side  companionship,  an 
‘T  am  king  and  thou  my  sister  queen,  ’ ; (for 
God  bade  them  have  dominion.)  Indeed, 
we  would  ask  Mr.  R.  to  go  back  and  read 
Augustine  dearer,  and  not  mislead  himself 
and  others  by  a part,  only,  of  the  text. 

His  “glowing  apostrophe  to  woman,’’ 
was  no  doubt  worthy  of  a knight  of  chiv- 
alry; but  we  have  outgrown  the  Middle 
Ages,  thank  heaven,  and  women  to  whom 
the  Creator  has  given  brains  for  ^dependent 
thought  and  desire  for  independent  action, 
are  but  poorly  satisfied  with  ever  so  liberal 
a dose  of  “taffy’’  when  they  are  asking  for 
a little  substantial  bread  and  meat.  Our 
darling  poet's  apostrophe  to  woman’s  right 
to  progress  through  the  willing  hand  ol 
God’s  providence  and  love,  was  a far 
sweeter  and  wholesomer  morsel  than  a worn 
out  rag  of  ignorant  chivalry.  What  a 
broader,  better,  truer  knighthood  do  we 
recognize  in  our  intelligent  poet!  How 
truly  “the  highest  peak  of  all.’’ 

Mr.  Roberts  does  not  deny  our  right  to 
education,  our  moral  superiority,  or  our  in- 
fluence for  purity  and  goodness.  Well, 
that  was  kind.  But,  really,  education 
makes  us  feel,  more  and  more,  the  galling 
bonds  of  political  bondage;  moral  superior- 
ity, it  seems,  can  never  compensate  our  first 
unfortunate  mistake  in  Eden,  and  our  in- 
fluence, however  great  and  good  and  pure, 
must  be  so  shackled  that  our  little  sons 
learn  early  to  regard  us  with  contempt, 
(the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all)!  Must  be 
confined  within  such  narrow  limits  to  be 
duly  feminine,  that  we,  who  have  felt  and 
found  the  shackles  galling,  (mothers, 
wives  are  we,  with  women’s  tender  hearts), 
would  almost  exclaim:  Remove  education, 
give  us  the  convent  veil  or  the  retirement 
of  the  Turkish  slave-wife,  for  with  our 
wider  vision  the  load  becomes  too  heavy, 
and  your  praises  seem  but  airy  conceits,  or 
insults  that  sink  too  deep. 

His  figure  of  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  with  but  an  ocean  to 
rest  in,  might  not  be  inaptly  put  in  another 
way.  Political  power  has  so  long  been  ex- 
ercised by  man  alone,  unchecked  by  wo- 
man’s higher  moral  sense,  until,  so  full  of 
moral  filth,-  it  has  become  like  the  great 
Hoang  Ho  which,  depositing  its  silt  in  its 
bed  as  it  flows,  it  rises  higher  and  higher 
until  at  length  no  hand  can  stay  its  violent 
outburst  to  the  utter  destruction  of  a prov- 
ince with  its  millions  and  millions  of  hu- 
man lives.  So  our  governments,  defiled  by 
their  own  corruptions,  break  out  in  strikes 
and  insurrections,  revolutions,  wars— civil 
and  otherwise.  Admit  a purer  stream  to 
make  the  filthy  one  less  turbid,  and  the 
catastrophe  would  at  least  occur  at  more 
widely  separate  periods. 

Ruby  Lamont. 


EVENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ELIZA 
ROLLINSON. 

1 was  born  September  13th  1824,  was 
raised  very  strictly  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  I was  a member  until  I was 
old  enough  to  think  for  myself.  When  I 
was  old  enough  to  understand  things  as 
(hey  were  I was  not  satisfied  with  what  I 
was  being  taught,  but  always  prayed,  from 
my  childhood  up,  feeling  that  there  was  a 


God  who  could  hear  and  answer  the  prayers 
of  those  who  had  faith  in  Him. 

I had  read  much  in  the  Bible  and  won- 
dered often  what  I could  do  to  gain  that 
peace  which  the  world  could  neither  give 
nor  take  away.  I prayed  many  years  for 
this, and  searched  for  it  among  the  churches, 
but  could  not  find  it. 

• I11  August,  1846  I was  left  a widow  with 

two  small  children,  and  had  the  asthma 
very  bad;  was  also  troubled  with  fits.  I 
suffered  fifty-one  months,  went  to  many 
physicians  but  could  get  no  relief;  they 
said  I must  go  to  the  Great  Physician  as  he 
only  could  cure  me.  My  answer  to  one  of 
them  was:  “Doctor,  do  you  think  I am 
going  to  die  and  leave  my  little  babes?  No! 
the  Lord  will  rot  allow  that.”  I suffered 
on  but  in  answer  to  my  prayers  my  life  was 
spared  and  I had  power  given  to  me  to 
obtain  a living  and  had  friends  raised  up  to 
me  in  times  of  need. 

One  after  another  would  say,  “Come  to 
meeting.”  I went,  but  could  hear  nothing 
but  “Believe  and  be  saved.”  I read  my 
Bible  and  prayed  earnestly  that  I might  re- 
ceive an  understanding  of  the  same,  where- 
by I might'  obtain  that  which  I had  desired 
so  long. 

I11  the  spring  of  1851  an  Elder  of  the 
Church  at  West  Bromwich,  England,  was 
moved  upon  to  send  me  a few  copies  of  the 
“Millennial  Star.”  He  had  never  seen  me 
previous  to  this  time.  I read  them  over 
and  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  I 
had  prayed  so  long  for,  my  understanding 
was  opened  and  I received  much  light  and 
knowledge. 

I attended  an  Easter  sociable  in  company 
with  members  of  the  Church  and  had  a 
time  of  rejoicing  and  was  further  enabled  to 
investigate  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
While  doing  so  my  deceased  husband  ap- 
peared to  me,  smiled,  spoke  to  me  three 
times,  and  departed,  satisfying  me  that  he 
was  pleased  with  the  course  I had  taken.  I 
went  to  meeting  regularly  and  saw  a man 
who  for  eight  weeks  had  walked  on  crutches; 
he  was  administered  to  by  those  holding 
authority  and  was  promised  by  them  that 
he  should  leave  his  crutches  and  walk 
home.  This  he  did.  He  bore  a testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  work  and  that  God  had 
through  His  servants  cured  him.  This 
encouraged  and  increased  my  faith,  and  I 
prayed  three  times  each  day  that  Pie  might 
cure  me  as  he  had  that  man,  and  I promised 
that  I would  praise  His  name  as  long  as  He 
would  permit  me  to  live.  I heard  of  the 
gift  of  tongues,  and  fasted  and  prayed  that 
I might  witness  the  same  at  the  Wednesday 
meeting.  I went  and  received  answer  to 
my  prayer  to  my  satisfaction  as  part  of  the 
interpretation  was  for  me.  “Unto  you  who 
are  not  of  this  Church,  thus  saith  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  if  ye  have  faith  and  re- 
pent of  your  sins,  arise  and  be  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  the  same  and  you  will  receive 
the  desire  of  your  heart  in  righteousness, 
and  be  healed  of  all  your  infirmities. 

Two  days  later  I went  into  the  water  and 
was  baptized  and  heard  a voice  say,  “My 
yoke  is  easy,  my  burden  light.”  I left  my 
affliction  in  the  water  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I have  had  no  fits.  I can  testify  that 
I was  healed  by  the  power  of  God;  I know 
that  He  lives  and  that  He  sent  a prophet  in 
this  age  and  that  the  sick  are  healed  if 
they  have  faith  in  Him.  I have  seen  many 
things  to  confirm  mein  the  faith  and  stimu- 
; late  me  onward.  I pray  that  I may  be 


humble,  and  faithful  to  what  I know  to  be 
true.  Let  others  do  as  they  will  my  desire 
is  to  serve  God  and  keep  His  holy  Com- 
mandments; then  1 know  he  will  give  me 
all  I desire  in  the  end  for  I know  He  is 
holy,  just  and  true.  “Glory,  honor,  praise, 
and  power  be  unto  the  Lamb  forever.” 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  COLUMN. 


SALT  LAKE  CO. 

Minutes  of  W.  S.  A.  held  April  16th, 
1895,  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward  Hall.  Presi- 
dent E.  B.  Ferguson  in  the  chair  Prayer 
b>^  Julia  Druce.  Roll  called,  minutes  read 
and  approved.  Dr.  Ferguson  referred  to 
the  suffrage  question  now  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  we  shall  have  to 
work  hard,  because  the  opposition  is  deter- 
mined to  win  if  possible,  if  the  matter  of 
petition  would  settle  the  question,  we  should 
have  gained  the  day,  because  ours  out-num- 
bers tlieir’s  by  thousands;  many  have  gone 
around  with  the  petitions  and  just  asked  if 
they  were  in  favor  of  suffrage  and  by  that 
means  got  names  that  wanted  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution, but  did  not  know  there  were  two 
petitions.  E.  M.  Price  was  anxious  that 
we  establish  a class.  E.  J.  MacFarlane 
moved  that  we  get  the  books  needed  out  of 
the  treasury,  carried. 

Dr.  Ffcrguson  thought  the  first  book, 
should  be  the  Constitution  of  the  United' 
States,  we  can  spend  many  afternoons  on 
that*.  E.  J.  MacFarlane  referred  to  the. 
new  laws  that  are  being  prepared,  Dr.  Fer- 
guson said  -the  laws  we  have  now  are  the 
old  English  laws  and  were  the  work  of  a 
woman.  King  Alfred  was  the  first  to  com- 
pile them  and  he  named  them  after  her. 
Adjourned  for  two  weeks.  Benediction,  E. 
J.  MacFarlane. 

Minutes  of  meeting  held  April  joth, 
President  E.  B.  Ferguson  in  the  chair,  a 
short  informal  meeting  was  held,  announce- 
ments made  of  the  coming  Suffrage  Confer- 
ence; and  business  matters  arranged. 
Benediction  by  M.  P.  Silver. 


Excursion  to  Provo, 

JUNE  18,  19  & 20, 

Via  UNION  PACIFIC. 

On  above  dates  Union  Pacific 
will  sell  round  trip  tickets 
to  Provo  at  $1.90,  good 
for  return  until  June 
22nd,  1895. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

[ Emily  Tnornton  Charles,  of  the  Woman’s  Na- 
tional Press  Association,  died  April  25,  1895.] 
One  of  the  rare,  sweet  poets, 

Whose  genius  the  pulses  thrill, 

Whose  inner  life,  with  beauty  rife 
Illumines  the  portals  still. 

One  of  the  strong,  brave  poets, 

Whose  soul  with  its  love  aflame 
With  loyal  youth,  crowned  regal  truth 
In  her  country’s  deathless  fame.” 

One  of  the  loving  poets, 

Who  the  tender  heart  could  reach 
Through  rhythmic  thought,  that  solace 
brought 

Beyond  the  power  of  speech. 

We  yield  our  homage  to  thee, 

We  garland  thy  memory  o’er, 

And  loose  thy  hand,  for  angel  band 
To  clasp  on  the  farther  shore. 

L.  A.  Crandell,  W.  N.  P.  A. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Atr. 


MATERNAL  INFLUENCE. 

BY  M.  C PENNOCK. 

The  subtle  forces  ruling  Church  and  State 
Spring  mainly  from  a mother’s  molding  will: 
The  look,  the  touch,  the  burning  words  that 
thrill 

Her  crowing  babe,  its  after  years  translate 
In  ruling  deeds  of  public  good  or  ill. 

Would  you  the  future  of  the  State  direct? 

Guard  well  its  nursery;  watch  the  heart  and 
head 

That  bend,  in  care,  above  its  trundle  bed. 

Whose  dimpled  darlings  mirror-like  reflect 
All  images  before  their  vision  spread. 

O mother,  mistress  of  the  world’s  heart  strings! 
Thy  touch  can  wake  “the  music  of  the  spheres” 
Thy  lessons  drench  this  earth  in  blood  and  tears 
Thy  cradle-song,  clear  as  a bugle,  rings 
Down  the  long  vista  of  succeeding  years! 

But  could  thy  hand,  so  strong  to  point  the  way 
Directly  strike  the  chords  that  voice  the  State; 
Less  discords,  then,  would  on  our  senses  grate> 
More  potent  still  would  prove  thy  magic  sway 
To  aid  the  right,  and  banish  vice  and  hate. 

At  i nice,  O Lx. 

. 

Three  very  prominent  women  are  de- 
sirous of  coming  to  Utah  to  deliver  lectures 
in  the  Territory. 


\ Remarks  madr  at  the  large  Taber?iacle, 
Salt  Lake  City , Sunday , May  12 , /Y95. ] 

Was  the  next  speaker.  He  said  “To 
what  I owe  the  distinguished  honor  that  has 
been  placed  upon  me  in  being  asked  to  fol- 
low the  eloquent  ladies  who  have  already 
addressed  you,  I know  not;  particularly 
am  I at  a loss  to  account  for  it,  when  I 
think  of  the  many  able  men  and  women  by 
whom  I am  surrounded,  and  who  are  better 
qualified  to  interest  and  edify  you  on  this 
occasion  than  myself.  Nevei-theless  I am 
here  to  speak  as  God  shall  give  me  utter- 
ance, trusting  that  I may  have  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  I may  say  nothing  that  is  un- 
true, that  is  unwise,  or  that  is  not  kind  and 
charitable. 

While  the  first  lady  was  speaking,  and 
when  she  mentioned  the  name  of  an  im- 
mortal poet  whose  genius  I much  admire, 
my  mind  recalled  the  words  of  another 
poet  who  was  his  friend, who  survived  him, 
and  who  spoke  these  words  concerning 
him. 

Like  an  archangel,  exiled  for  dark  crimes, 

His  spirit  walked  the  earth  in  scorn  and  gloom, 
And  where  it  smote,  it  smote  like  the  simoom, 
Deadly,  though  beautiful.  Yet  there  were  times 
* * * * when  his  great  soul  shone  out 

In  all  the  primal  glory  of  its  light. 

His  songs  were  then  remembrances  of  heaven, 
Dashed  with  a scoffing  spirit  at  that  earth 
In  which  he  seemed  constrained  to  live. 

I am  not  only  an  admirer  of  the  genius 
of  Byron, but  I agree  with  his  friend  Rogers, 
that  there  were  times  when  his  koul  lifted 
itself  above  the  clouds  and  mists  of  earth, 
and  remembered  some  of  that  song  which 
he  was  expected  to  sing  for  the  betterment 
and  blessing  of  mankind.  And  when  I 
contemplated  these  noble  women,  these 
queens  of  thought,  who  have  addressed  us 
with  so  much  eloquence  and  truth— when  I 
thought  of  the  opprobrium  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  them  and  their  cause,  their 
names  bandied  about  by  every  ribald 
tongue,  their  purposes  misunderstood, 
and  themselves  hated  and  despised  per- 
haps by  men  who  are  their  inferiors,  unable 
to  understand  the  motives  that  animate  their 
souls — I thought  of  the  sublime  words  of 
Byron: — 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain  tops  snail  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 

And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 
led. 

But  there  is  this  consolation,  which  these 
! champions  of  equal  rights  may  take  to 
I themselves,  which  we  may  all  cherish  and 
derive  some  comfort  from,  and  that  is,  that 
this  is  the  treatment  which  lias  always  been 
1 meted  out  to  those  who  came  to  bless  the 
| world,  to  lift  up  mankind,  to  teach  a new 


doctrine  destined  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  race.  Prophets,  poets,  philosophers, 
sages,  reformers  of  every  description — the 
world  has  not  bowed  down  to  them,  has 
not  placed  upon  their  brows  the  laurel 
wreath,  has  not  showered  blessings  upon 
them  while  living.  It  has  ever  been  that 
the  living  prophets  were  despised  and 
trampled  upon,  while  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead  prophets  were  garnishedjbut  it  shall  yet 
be  with  this  cause, as  with  every  othercause 
which  holds  within  it  the  truth;  the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected  shall  become  th  _■ 
head  of  the  corner. 

When  I was  first  notified  that  I would  be 
expected  to  say  a few  words  after  these 
ladies  had  spoken,  I thought  a similar 
thought  to  one  that  has  been  expressed;  I 
said  to  myself,  what  can  I say?  It  is  true  I 
am  better  acquainted  with  this  congrega- 
tion than  my  lady  friends,  and  the  people 
generally  are  better  acquainted  with  me. 
Still  I wondered  what  I should  say  after 
their  eloquence  had  entranced  you.  There 
were  three  ideas  that  came  to  m>  mind,  and 
they  were  suggested  by  two  passages  of 
scripture,  viz. 

“And  God  said  let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let  them  have 
dominion.’’ 

“So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him,  male 
and  female  created  he  them.’’ 

The  three  thoughts  suggested  to  me  were 
these: — 

Firstly,  that  if  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image,  then  it  follows  as  a logical 
sequence  that  God  is  in  the  image  of  man. 

Secondly,  that  Deity,  which  created  man 
and  woman,  male  and  female,  in  its  own 
image,  after  its  own  likeness,  must  of 
necessity  involve  and  comprehend  the  male 
and  female  principles. 

Thirdly,  that  if  we  be  the  children  of 
God;  if  it  be  true, as  we  have  sung,  and  as  I 
doubt  not,  that  in  the  heavens  parents  are  not 
single,  but  that  we  have  a Mother  as  well  as 
a Father  there,  then  it  follows  that  we,  as  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  God,  bear  within  us 
the  embryotic  germs  of  Deity,  and  are 
capable  by  advancement,  by  progression,  of 
becoming  like  our  Father  and  our  Mother  in 
heaven;  that  it  is  possible, in  other  words, for 
man  to  become  God,  and  if  this  be  true,  it 
teaches  that  there  was  a time  when  that 
being  whom  we  now  worship — that  our 
eternal  Father  and  Mother  were  once  man 

and  woman  in  mortality. 

These  are  well-known  Mormon  doctrines, 
and  they  ought  to  be  well  known  Christian 
doctrines,  for  they  are  sustained  by  the 
Scriptures,  which,  when  properly  under- 
stood and  interpreted,  will  be  found  to 
teach,  by  implication  at  least,  these  truths. 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  upon  just  such  a 
bright  spring  morning  as  that  which  dawned 
in  glory  upon  this  valley  today,  in  the 
backvvoodof  western  New  York, a boy  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  went  out  into  the  woods 
to  pray.  He  was  “reaching  after  God,’’  he 
was  seeking  for  truth,  not  being  content 
1 with  what  was  taught  by  the  teachers  of 
the  time.  He  had  seen  that  they  differed 
among  themselves,  and,  therefore,  taking 
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the  word  of  God  which  said,  “If  any  man  j 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  that  giveth 
to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not, ’’and 
believing  that  saying,  he  had  determined  to  , 
put  it  to  the  test.  He  declared  that  while 
he  was  praying,  like  one  pleading  for  his 
life,  a power  came  over  him  which  had  the 
effect  of  paralyzing  his  tongue  so  that  he 
could  no  longer  speak.  A horror  of  dark- 
ness fell  upon  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
must  pass  over  the  brink  of  destruction. 
But  he  continued  to  pray,  and  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  thought  he  should  give 
way  to  despair,  he  saw  a light  descending 
from  heaven  directly  over  his  head,  of  such 
surpassing  brilliance  as  to  exceed  that  of  the 
noon-day  sun.  A pillar  of  light  descended 
and  rested  above  his  head.  In  the  midst 
of  this  pillar  he  saw  two  glorious  beings  in 
the  form  of  men.  One  of  them  pointing  to 
the  other  said,  “This  is  my  beloved  son 
hear  him.’’ 

This  was  a startling  revelation.  The 
youth  obtained  more  light  than  he  had 
prayed  for,  perhaps  more  than  he  could 
then  comprehend;  for  here  was  the  proof 
stamped  anew  upon  a human  mind,  that 
God,  who  made  man  in  His  own  image,  is 
indeed  in  the  image  of  man. 

I am  aware  that  we  Mormons  are  accused 
of  interpreting  the  scriptures  too  literally. 

I bear  in  mind  the  coming  to  this  City  of  a 
learned  Hindoo,  a Mr.  Nagarkar,  who 
represented  the  Bramo-Sumaj  at  the 
World’s  Congress  of  Religious.  He 
claimed  that  only  oriental  peoples  were 
capable  of  fully  understanding  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  that  Christianity  being  an 
oriental  religion, could  only  be  comprehend- 
ed bjr  the  people  of  the  orient.  He  said 
that  all  western  nations  interpret  the  Bible 
too  literally. 

Well,  perhaps  we  sometimes  do,  and  we 
may  say  also  that  perhaps  the  eastern  or 
oriental  nations  spiritualize  the  word  of  God 
too  much.  In  fact  we  think  all  the  Christian 
churches  are  given  to  this  more  or  less; 
that  they  do  not  recognize  that  there  are  two 
interpretations,  a dual  interpretation,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  word  of  God.  When  we 
speak  of  baptism, for  instance, of  being  born 
again,  we  do  not  mean  a baptism  of  water 
alone,  but  a baptism  of  the  Spirit  as  well. 
Immersion  in  water  is  only  half  a baptism, 
and  so  with  the  spiritual  baptism.  As  the 
spirit  without  the  body  is  imperfect,  so  is 
the  body  without  the  spirit.  And  as  one 
baptism  is  imperfect  without  the  other,  so 
also  is  one  interpretation — the  temporal  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  of  God,  imperfect 
without  the  spiritual  interpretation,  and  the 
spiritual  imperfect  without  the  temporal. 

Now,  we  hear  Christians  say  that  when 
it  is  declared  that  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image,  it  means  the  moral  image,  and 
that  we  are  not  to  drag  the  Deity  down,  and 
have  the  presumption  to  claim  that  He  is  in 
the  form  of  man.  But  that  is  precisely 
what  we  do  claim.  What  this  youth  saw 
seventy-five  years  ago,  the  Father  and  the 
Son  in  the  form  of  men,  is  our  conception  of 
God;  not  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third 
person  in  the  Trinity,  but  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  who  have  tabernacles  as 
tangible  as  that  of  man.  I say  this  was  a 
startling  revelation;  because  at  that  time 
the  world  believed  God  to  be  merely  an 
infinite  spirit,  a universally  diffused  essence 
which,  as  Pope  says: 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 

Glows  in  the  stars  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 

Lives  thro’  all  life,  extends  thro’  all  extent, 

Spread?  undivided,  operates  unspent, 


This,  to  us,  is  an  admirable  description  of 
the  Spirit  of  God, the  Holy  Ghost;  but  it  is 
not  a description  of  that  God  who  created 
man  in  His  own  image,  and  of  whom  it  is 
written  that  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
express  image  of  His  Father’s  person. 
When  the  disciples  of  Jesus  asked  Him  to 
showthemthe  Father,  He  replied,  “Have 
I been  so  long  with  you.  and  yet  have  ye 
not  seen  me.  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath 
seen  the  Father.’’ 

Therefore,  we  claim  we  have  sufficient 
evidence,  even  in  the  Bible,  (aside  from  the 
revelation  to  Joseph  Smith)  to  show  that 
we  are  indeed  of  the  same  order  of  beings 
as  God,  our  Heavenly  Father;  that  we  are 
indeed  His  sons  and  daughters,  that  He  has 
placed  us  here  to  contend  for  the  right,  to 
reach  after  Him,  to  undergo  the  varied  ex- 
periences which  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals 
and  thus  become  fitted  to  associate  with  our 
Father  and  Mother  in  heaven.  Why  should 
we  think  it  unreasonable  that  children 
should  become  like  their  parents?  Is  it  not 
the  hope,  the  fond  anticipation  of  every 
good  mother  and  father  on  earth  that  their 
children  shall  arrive  at  maturity,  and  be- 
come noble  and  useful  members  of  society, 
become  like  their  parents  here?  Then  if  we 
be  the  children  of  God,  why  think  it  un- 
reasonable, presumptuous  or  blasphemons 
that  we  should  hope  to  become  as  God?  Is 
it  not,  after  all,  a mere  matter  of  education, 
of  development,  of  expansion?  No  matter 
how  wide  the  gulf  which  separates  us  from 
Him,  that  gulf  can  be  bridged,  that  gulf 
was  bridged,  by  the  atonement  of  our 
Savior,  who  came  to  render  this  achievement 
possible.  Men  and  women,  sons  and 
daughters  of  God,  can  cross  over  that  gulf 
in  time,  and  enter  upon  the  plane  occupied 
by  their  heavenly  parents.  These  are  the 
things  that  we  aspire  to, that  are  promised, 
and  which  sweeten  adversity  and  render  per- 
secution tolerable.  This  is  our  belief  in  re- 
lation to  all  the  world,  to  the  whole  human 
race.  Progress  is  written  upon  everything 
that  God  has  made.  The  stars  that  glitter 
in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  are  educated 
worlds,  homes  of  the  redeemed  and  glorified 
or  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  yet  hope 
for  glorification.  This  earth  is  but  one 
of  millions  of  planets  that  have  preceded  it, 
and  have  become  the  habitations  of  the 
righteous:  and  those  who  live  here  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of 
God  will  render  themselves  worthy  of 
celestial  exaltation.  There  is  a glory  of 
the  sun,  a glory  of  the  moon,  and  a glory 
of  the  stars,  and  as  one  star  differs  from 
another  star  in  glory,  so  also  is  the  resurec- 
tion  of  the  dead.  These  are  the  induce- 
ments held  out  to  us.  If  we  press  on  we 
may  attain  to  a glory  that  shall  blaze  like 
the  sun  at  noonday,  or  if  not  to  that,  to  one 
that  will  beam  like  the  moon  in  milder 
lustre, or  if  not  to  that, then  to  the  twinkling 
glory  of  the  stars.  But  what  should  be  the 
aspiration  of  a child  of  God?  To  go  where 
God  and  Chiist  dwell,  to  inherit  the  celestial 
kingdom  and  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 

It  is  our  desire  to  progress.  We  believe 
in  serving  God  and  in  befriending  the  hu- 
man family;  in  doing  everything  possible 
for  the  advancement  of  the  race.  When  I 
arose  I did  not  expect  to  say  a word  upon 
the  subject  of  woman  suffrage.  I will  say 
this,  however,  that  I regard  that  movement 
as  one  of  the  levers  by  which  the  Almighty 
is  lifting  up  this  fallen  world.  It  is  a meas- 
ure of  progress,  a step  in  the  march  of  hu- 
man liberty,  and  will  sweep  from  its  path 
all  opposition  that  lifts  its  puny  arm  and 


voice  against  it.  I feel  this  in  every  fibre 
' of  my  being.  I am  glad  tc  say  that  I ad- 
| vocated  equal  suffrage  upon  the  floor  of  the 
j Constitutional  Convention,  and  voted  to 
have  it  placed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State. 

May  God  bless  every  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  common  hu- 
manity, for  the  enlargement  of  the  borders 
of  liberty.  May  we,  as  Americans,  show 
that  America  has  indeed  set  an  example  of 
liberality  to  all  the  world,  that  she  stands 
like  a goddess  in  the  midst  of  the  earth 
holding  aloft  the  torch  that  shall  kindle  and 
illumine  the  nations.  This  government 
was  founded  for  that  purpose,  and  as 
champions  of  progress,  let  us  be  true  to  our- 
selves, and  show  that  we  believe  in  the 
divine  mission  and  destiny  of  our  country. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  COLUMN. 


Minutes  of  W.  S A.  held  May  20th,  in 
the  Fourteenth  Ward  Hall,  Dr.  E.  B.  Fer- 
guson in  the  chair.  Sang  “ Hark  the  sound 
of  myriad  voices.”  Prayer  by  M.  E.  Bas- 
sett. Minutes  of  two  meetings  read  and 
approved.  Business  referring  to  printing 
literature  laid  before  the  meeting.  Five 
dollars  voted  for  that  purpose.  R.  M.  Fox 
spoke  upon  the  new  paper,  “Men  and  Wo- 
men,” also  Dr.  E.  B.  Ferguson;  many  of 
the  members  subscribed  for  it.  The  Utah 
Constitution  to  be  brought  up  at  our  next 
meeting,  E.  M.  Price  to  speak  on  judiciary 
points.  Dr.  Ferguson  read  a list  of  books 
that  we  should  tty  to  obtain.  Adjourned 
for  two  weeks.  Benediction  by  E.  M. 
Price.  M.  E.  Irvine,  Sec. 


Grand  Co.,  W.  S.  A. 

A meeting  was  called  here  at  Moab, 
May  8,  1895,  at  2 p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a Woman’s  Auxiliary  Suffrage 
Association. 

Mrs.  Caine  of  Salt  Lake  City,  one  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Utah  W.  S.  A., 
called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Mr.  Taylor  offered  the  opening  prayer. 

Mrs.  Caine  spoke  at  some  length  to  ex- 
plain the  object  of  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion, and  the  subject  was  then  put  to  the 
vote  of  those  present.  The  vote  was  first 
taken  by  the  saying  of  aye  and  no,  but  as 
the  ayes  from  the  women  were  rather  in- 
audible, a second  vote  was  taken  by  those 
in  favor  standing  up.  Those  in  favor 
were  in  the  majority. 

The  election  of  the  officers  was  next  pro- 
ceeded with,  which  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  S.  J.  Elliot,  as  President, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Warner  as  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  Helen  Kirk,  Secretary,  Mrs.  Esther 
Tangreen,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  Elliot,  as  President  elect  was 
called  upon  to  address  the  meeting. 
Speeches  were  also  made  by  Mrs.  Peter- 
son, Mrs.  O.  W.  Warner,  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond, Mrs.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Brack,  Hon. 
F.  A.  Hammond. 

Mrs.  Caine  spoke  shortly  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  statehood  for  Utah. 

A ! vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mrs. 
Caine  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  for  their  able  as- 
sistance in  forming  the  organization. 

The  names  of  those  who  expect  to  become 
members  of  the  Auxiliary  Woman’s  Suf- 
frage Association  were  then  taken  and  fifty 
names  were  enrolled. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a close  by  the 
singing  of  the  hymn,  “Our  God  we  raise  to 
Thee,”  and  a prayer  by  Hon.  F.  A.  Ham- 
mond; adjourned  af  the  call  of  the  President, 
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AFFECTIONATELY  INSCR IRED  TO  MY 
HUSBAND. 

O,  MY  husband!  My  lover!  Indeed  of  a truth, 
Who  enchanted  my  spirit  in  bright  days  of  youth, 
Tho’  a fourth  of  a century’s  past  since  the  day 
You  first  called  me  wife,  and  we’re  both  growing 
grey, 

Tho’  changes  and  sorrows  together  we’ve  known, 
Yet  my  heart  is  still  true,  as  in  happy  days  flown, 
And  in  thy  dear  presence,  a sweet, mystic  spell 
Thrills  my  being  with  rapture,  that  words  cannot 
tell. 

'Tis  a joy,  ’ tis  a peace  that  lovers  well  know, 

Yet,  we’re  not  the  same  lovers  we  were  years  ago, 
For  our  love  has  been  tested  in  various  ways, 

By  the  pitiless  storm  and  the  sun’s  glorious  rays 
Separation  has  only  cemented  the  chain 
That  has  bound  us  together  through  pleasure  and 
pain, 

So,  our  love  may  be  voted  the  lo/e  that  will  last 
Through  the  changes  of  time  and  the  tempest’s 
rude  blast, 

We  are  bound  by  all  ties,  that  are  strong,  pure, 
and  true 

By  the  priesthood  of  God,  and  its  covenant  new; 
By  the  children  our  Father  has  unto  us  given, 
Bringing  each  to  each  nearer,  and  nearer  to 
heaven. 

In  onr  youth  we  resemble  the  magnet,  and  steel, 
Attracted  together  by  love’s  wondrous  zeal, 

We  could  not  tell  why,  yet  our  faith  was  benign, 
That  in  this  our  fond  union  there  was  a desigfi, 
That  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  ruled  in  each  life, 
And  brought  us  together  as  husband  and  wife, 
This  day,  as  the  “Silver  bells”  chime  in  my  ears, 
My  heart  swells  with  thanks  and  my  eyes  fill  with 
tears, 

Tears  of  gratitude  deep  that  the  "lot”  fell  On  you, 
My  kind,  noble  husband,  tried,  faithful  and  true. 

Marie 


WOMAN’S  PLACE. 

Some  say  that  a woman’s  place  is  at  home, 
Sheltered  and  safe,  where  no  rude  winds  blow. 

That  her  feet  are  far  too  tender  to  roam 
Along  the  rough  paths  where  a man  may  go. 

While  others  contend  that  woman’s  sphere 
Is  out  in  the  world,  as  much  as  a man’s 

That  she  can  have  nothing  at  all  to  fear 
From  taking  a part  in  his  works  and  plans. 

Yes,  woman  can  work  with  hands  and  head 
To  steer  her  vessel  across  life’s  sea, 

But  the  heart  will  always  take  the  lead. 

And  pilot  her  safely  wherever  she  be. 

Not  to  everyone  is  a fireside  given, 

Nor  need  all  women  the  stern  world  face, 

She  can  scatter  seeds  over  earth  from  heaven 
And  gladden  the  world  with  beauty  and  grace. 

But  woman  alone  can  woman  free, 

And  in  raising  herself  uplift  the  race 

To  a higher  life.  This  can  only  be 

When  woman  is  given  her  proper  place. 

Ex.  Belle  Taylor. 


APPEAL  FOR  THE  ARMENIANS. 


[. Address  of  Lady  Somerset  before  a 
Representative  Gathering  at  St.  fames' 
Halt , London .] 


Recently  a largely  attended  meeting 
was  held  at  St.  James  Hall,  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  j sympathy  with 
the  victims  of  Mohammedam  fanaticism  in 
Armenia  and  elsewhere  in  Turkey  and  to 
exercise  some  influence  upon  the  policy  of 
the  British  government  in  behalf  of  the 
sufferers.  Among  the  distinguished 


speakers  were  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  Dr.  Percival,  Profes- 
sor Story,  the  moderator  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  and  the  mayor  of  Liverpool.  To 
none  of  these,  however,  were  the  forensic 
honors  of  the  event  aecorded,  but  to  a wo- 
man. The  London  Daily  News  declared 
that  Lady  Henry  Somerset’s  address  was 
the  speech  of  the  evening  and  reported  it 
verbatim,  an  honor  accorded  only  to  that 
distinguished  lady  and  to  the  duke  of 
Argyll.  The  eloquent  address  will  be 
read  with  interest.  Lady  Somerset  said: 
“The  crescent  of  the  Turkish  mosque  has 
become  the  scimitar  of  the  bloody-handed 
Turkish  soldier.  Henceforth  that  crescent 
stands  forth  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations  as 
impossible  to  cleanse  as  the  hand  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  while  the  cross,  gleaming  on  ten 
thousand  church  spires,  sheds  forth  the  mild 
effulgence  of  a beacon  that  means  deliver- 
ance wherever  its  heavenly  rays  extend. 
Never  were  these  two  symbols  of  a dying 
and  an  ever-living  cause  set  over  against 
each  other  in  a contrast  so  vivid  and  signifi- 
cant as  now.  The  martyrdoms  of  the  first 
century  in  Jerusalem  have  been  suffered 
again  at  Sassun.  The  hills  and  valleys  of 
Judea  are  hardly  more  sacred  than  the 
blood  saturated  h’lls  and  the  valleys  of 
Armenia. 

“What  was  the  crime  of  the  Armenians? 
That  they  cherished  in  their  brave  and 
loyal  hearts  the  Gospel  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men:  that  the  Bible  was 
their  most  sacred  possession;  that  the  home 
life  had  one  central  figure  rather  than  a 
group  of  women  despoiled  of  their  choicest 
heritage — the  life  long  fidelity  of  one  man  to 
whom  their  own  had  been  faithfully  pledged. 
This  was  the  stone  of  their  stumbling,  the 
rock  of  their  offense  in  the  fierce  eyes  of 
their  Moslem  foe. 

“Three  figures  stand  forth  on  the  lurid 
canvas  of  this  History : the  priest  who  had 
sustained  and  comforted  his  little  flock, 
gathered  with  him  in  a cave  on  the  hill-side, 
was  too  old  to  flee  when  the  Turks  searched 
out  their  covert.  He  was  afterward  found, 
bayoneted,  mutilated,  his  reverend  gray 
hairs  half  concealing  the  red  signs  of  the  j 
cross  that  had  been  cut  on  his  forehead — 
indelible  mark  of  the  undying  hate  that 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  cheiish  for  the 
disciples  of  the  Galilean. 

“Another  is  the  scene  when  Shakkeh, 
the  sister  in  law  of  Krikor,  the  famed  Ar- 
menian leader,  herself  a woman  well  known 
for  her  high  character,  courage  and  wealth, 
took  her  little  boy  in  her  arms,  and,  being 
pursued  by  the  savage  soldiery,  flung  her- 
self down  a precipice,  beneath  which  she 
was  found  dead  by  faithful  friends  who 
came  to  seek  her  place  of  martyrdom;  as 
they  simply  said:  ‘We  buried  her  and  the 
little  one  in  remembrance  of  the  hospitality 
we  had  so  often  enjoyed  in  her  happy 
home.’’ 

“The  third  is  a young  wife  and  mother 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  who,  hunted 
like  a partridge  on  the  hillside,  ran  with 
her  little  three-months-old  boy  in  her  arms 
until  she  was  overtaken  by  the  Turkish 
troops  and  her  boy  slain  before  her  eyes, 
his  little  form  being  tossed  on  their  bayonets 
from  one  soldier  to  another;  and  as  she 
turned  to  fly  they  began  to  despoil  her  of 
her  clothing,  when,  to  their  surprise,  they 
found  on  her  a belt  filled  with  gold  coins, 
and  during  their  quarrel  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  booty,  she  slipped  away  and 
concealed  herself  among  the  fastnesses  of 


the  rocks,  where  she  was  afterward  joined 
by  her  husband:  and  the  two  escaped  and 
are  here  with  us  tonight- 

“For  what  did  they  die— the  good  priest, 
the  brave  lady,  the  hunted  little  mother’s 
child?  They  died  that  the  Gospel — which 
raises  woman  up.  and  writh  her  lifts  toward 
Heaven  the  world — might  have  free  course 
to  run  and  be  glorified.  They  died  that 
the  untrammelled,  beneficent,  consecrated 
life  of  England’s  purest  womanhood  might 
slowly  come  to  women  in  their  own  beauti- 
l ful  and  pleasant  land.  For  they  knew  as 
we  do  that  even  as  the  progress  of  a June 
day  is  traced  on  the  earth’s  map  by  the  sun- 
shine, so  the  widening  way  of  a free  Gospel 
is  traced  by  woman’s  happiness  and  man- 
hood’s exaltation.  For  them,  already 
Christianity  had  done  much,  for  us  it  has 
done  more;  to  them  the  tender  dawn  had 
come,  to  us  the  noontide  splendor. 

“It  is  fitting  that  an  Englishwoman’s 
voice  should  be  lifted  for  the  Armenian 
woman  in  this  great  circle  of  England’s 
power,  culture  and  opportunity.  A hun- 
dred thousand  women  wearing  the  White 
Ribbon — emblem  of  purity  and  peace — are 
invisibly  present  with  me  as  I stand  here 
trying  to  represent  their  holy  indignation 
and  burning  love  for  their  sisters  yonder  in 
the  clutch  of  the  harem  despot  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

“The  watchword  of  our  gieat  nation 
today  should  be  not  ‘peace  with  honor’ — 
for  these  are  words  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  lamb  upon  Armenian  hillsides  to  which 
no  wind  is  tempered  become  a reproach  if 
not  a blasphemy;  but  rather  let  us  cease  to 
cry  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace; 
and  lifting  up  our  hearts  to  God  for  power, 
let  men  and  women  throughout  the  Eng- 
glish-speaking  race,  in  broad  America  and 
Great  Britain  highly  resolve  that  the  rally- 
ing cry  of  Armenian  deliverance  shall  be 
peace  with  purity,  peace  with  fidelity, 
peace  with  loyalty,  firm  and  unfaltering  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  of  the  Golden 
Rule.’’ 


literary  SOCIETY. 


The  American  History  and  Literature 
Club  was  organized  April  3,  1895,  at  the 
home  of  James  Howard,  South  Bountiful, 
Davis  Co.,  with  the  following  officers: 
President.  Mrs.  Augusta  J.  Crocheron;  Sec- 
retary, Caroline  A.  Crocheron;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Jennie  Howard,  and  Eveline 
Parkin  as  Treasurer.  Committee  on  pro- 
gramme Nellie  E.  Parkin  and  Lucy  J. 
Howard. 

Our  meetings  are  hfdd  weekly  and  much 
interest  is  manifested. 

Caroline  A.  Crocheron,  Sec. 


Excursion  Rates  July  4th. 


Via  the  UNION  PACIFIC. 

July  3rd  and  4th  the  Union  Pacific  will 
sell  excursion  tickets  to  any  point  within 
300  miles  at  one  fare,  good  returning  until 
July  5th. 
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PRESIDENT  YOUNG’S  BIRTHDAY. 


On  the  first  of  June,  1895,  at  the  Young 
Re-union  in  the  Social  Hall,  the  following 
interesting  letter  was  read,  which  awakened 
many  tender  recollections  in  the  minds 
of  those  present. 

A letter  of  greeting  from  Patriarch  Lo- 
renzo D Young,  was  read  by  Brother 
Franklin  W.  Young,  as  follows: 

Salt  Lake  City,  June  1,  1895. 

President  Brigham  Young  and  the  members 
of  the  Young  Family  Association. 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters: — It  would 
have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  with 
you  on  this  momentous  occasion,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  a great  and  good 
man,  one  whose  deeds  live  after  him,  and 
whose  memory  is  still  green  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  loved  and  honored  him. 

I would  like  to  talk  to  you  a little  about 
the  things  that  lie  near  my  heart. 

I stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of 
another  world,  and  I look  back  on  the 
years  that  have  vanished  like  a dream,  and 
have  taught  me  so  many  lessons;  and  I long 
with  infinite  longing  to  impart  some  of  my 
thoughts  to  you. 

After  our  toilsome  journey  to  reach  this 
valley,  that  was  to  us  the  Promised  Land, 
we  arrived  here  in  the  early  morning;  we 
were  weary  and  travel-stained,  but  our 
courage  was  still  undaunted.  My  brother, 
Brigham,  was  riding  with  Brother  Wood- 
ruff. He  rose  up  from  his  seat  in  the  car- 
riage and  exclaimed  in  a voice  that  silenced 
any  doubt  that  might  have  arisen,  “This  is 
the  place,  this  is  the  place,”  and  we  looked 
around  at  the  wilderness  of  sage  brush  and 
black  crickets,  and  knew  that  forbidding  as 
it  was  it  was  henceforth  to  be  our  home. 

Look  around  you  today  and  answer,  Was 
he  not  inspired?  His  body  is  resting  on  the 
hillside  where  the  trees  murmur  a requiem 
and  the  flowers  perfume  the  breeze  that 
wanders  above  him,  but  his  glrorous  spirit 
is  reaping  the  reward  cf  his  arduous  labor 
and  it  will  only  be  a little  time  till  we  will 
follow.  Let  us  live  humble  lives,  forsake 
the  ways  of  the  world  and  prepare  to  meet 
him.  If  I understand  these  celebrations  we 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  each  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  ties  of 
friendship,  for  a reunion  of  love  and  good 
feeling.  You  have  been  strewing  the  roses 
of  affection  and  remembrance  on  an  honored  | 
grave;  do  not  forget  to  scatter  flowers  of 
kindness  around  you  af  all  times. 

We  honor  the  dead,  and  we  owe  a great 
duty  to  the  living.  Let  us  learn  to  love 


and  be  kind  to  each  other,  and  in  this  way 
cement  the  bonds  of  relationship  till  we 
form  an  unending  chain  that  will  reach 
from  this  world  to  that  other  glorious  place 
where  no  trouble  or  sorrow  can  ever  enter. 

I would  like  to  meet  with  you,  but  my 
strength  will  not  permit,  but  I pray  God  to 
bless  you  all  with  His  Holy  Spirit.  May  it  be 
guide  to  your  footsteps  and  a light  to  your 
pathway  in  the  journey  of  life.  May  you 
all  live  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  this 
great  man  for  many,  many  years. 

Lorenzo  D.  Young. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  Union  Pacific  excursion  rates 
as  published  in  our  columns.  It  will  be  a 
good  opportunity  for  those  who  desire  to 
take  a little  recreation  during  the  hot 
weather. 

The  Relief  Society  conference  of  this 
Stake  of  Zion  was  held  today  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Assembly  Hall.  Mrs.  M.  Isabella 
Horne  presiding.  President  Angus  M. 
Cannon  was  present  and  President  Zina  D. 
H.  Young  with  her  Counselors  Sisters  Jane 
S.  Richards  and  Bathsheba  W.  Smith.  The 
written  resignation  of  both  President  Horne’s 
counselors  were  presented  and  acted  upon, 
and  two  other  counselors  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancies;  Sisters  Annie  Taylor  Hyde 
and  Clara  C.  Cannon.  The  minutes  of 
the  conference  will  be  published  later. 

The  pamphlet  containing  the  speeches  of 
Hon.  O.  F.  Whitney  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. The  County  W.  S.  Associations 
should  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
and  send  a few  stamps  for  postage  on  receipt 
of  which  we  will  forward  the  literature. 
Those  who  read  and  study  the  speeches  of 
F.  S.  Richards  and  O.  F.  Whitney  will 
find  some  good  arguments,  and  much  de- 
sirable information  on  this  important  subject 
which  is  so  much  discussed  and  so  indiffer- 
ently understood  viz.  political  equality. 
The  pamphlets  have  been  published  by  the 
Utah  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  are 
freely  distributed,  the  means  being  gener- 
ously given  by  the  ladies  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  County,  in  the  hope  of  setting  before 
the  people  some  of  the  why  's  and  where- 
fore’s of  the  reasons  for  equal  suffrage  for 
men  and  women. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brown  gave  a pleasant  recep- 
tion and  tea  at  her  home  to-day,  to  the  Utah 
Woman’s  Press  Club  and  other  lady  friends. 
Mrs.  Brown  is  a very  genial  and  gracious 
hostess,  and  on  this  occasion  as  upon  simi- 
lar ones,  her  parlors  were  artistically  deco- 
rated giving  them  the  appearance  of  a 
bower  of  roses  the  fragrance  and  beauty 
were  specially  delightful.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  a description  of  the  scene, 
but  suffice  to  “ay  everything  was  in  the 
most  perfect  taste  for  the  enjoyment  of  her 
guests,  and  the  conversation  of  such  ladies 
as  Mesdames  Judd,  Baldwin,  Kimball, 
Clawson,  Henderson,  Richards,  Kraft, 
L.  F.  and  A.  F-  Young  and  others 
equally  brilliant,  together  with  the  “Club” 
women  made  the  hours  go  swiftly  by.  Mrs. 
Brown  in  a ver}?  artistic  way  read  Eugene 
Field’s  poem  77?e  Conversazione,  which  was 
heartily  applauded.  Miss  Maude  Pratt 
opened  with  the  song  “Last  Night”  and 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Fox  read  an  original  humorous 
poem  “Woman’s  Sphere.”  Miss  Laura 
Hyde  gave  an  appropriate  recitation.  Mrs. 


A.  W.  Cannon  gave  in  her  own  characteristic 
way,  Watkins  Quest,  and  some  club  mem- 
bers gave  expression  to  their  feelings  in 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  extended  to  the  club.  The  affair 
was  in  every  respect  a happy  one,  except 
for  the  absence  of  guests,  who  were  either 
out  of  town,  or  had  previous  engagements. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Mackintosh  gave  an  ele- 
gant At  Home,  at  their  handsome  residence 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lane  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Everything  was  on  the  most  fashionable 
and  elaborate  scale.  Th?  house  in  itself  is 
magnificent,  and  its  arrangements  and  fur- 
nishings grand  and  imposing.  It  reminds 
one  of  an  old  castle,  except  that  it  is  too 
modern  in  tone,  and  has  not  the  sombre  old- 
ness of  the  days  of  knights  and  Barons. 
The  floral  decorating  was  simply  indescriba- 
ble except  by  an  artist.  The  beauty,  or 
American  blush  roses  predominated,  but 
there  were  many  other  more  delicate  and 
paler  roses  and  other  blossoms  in  charming 
contrast.  The  dainty  refreshments  partaken 
of  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  charmed 
the  eye  and  gratified  the  sense  was  like 
feasting  on  ambrosia,  and  one  could  easily 
imagine  fairy  land,  so  enchanting  was  the 
occasion.  Conversation  in  such  a place, 
and  at  such  a time,  was  naturally  inspiring, 
and  the  constant  coming  and  going  of  new 
faces,  and  dear,  delightful  friends  must  have 
made  the  hearts  of  the  charming  hostesses 
glad  and  happy.  Mrs.  Lane, who  has  been 
in  Salt  Lake  before  was  most  gracious  to  all, 
and  every  one  felt  on  meeting  her  that 
peculiar  fascination,  which  makes  one  forget 
time  and  place  and  linger  on,  until  the  next 
introduction  reminds  one  of  the  fact  that 
five  hundred  or  more  are  also  to  extend  and 
receive  greetings.  A band  of  musicians  in 
the  hall  of  the  grand  staircase  discoursed 
melodious,  dreamy  music  which  floated  out 
upon  the  perfumed  air  and  mingled  with 
the  conversation  of  the  happy  company, 
who  half  unconsciously  sipped  their  tea  or 
partook  of  ices,  creams,  etc.,  or  strolled 
from  room  to  room  admiringly.  It  was  a 
most  delightful  afternoon.  Mrs.  Mackin- 
tosh may  certainly  be  congratulated  on  the 
happy  success  of  the  effort  to  give  her  friends 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  her  very  charm- 
ing guest  and  friend. 

A graphic  lecture  and  recital  w’as  given 
by  Ida  Snow  (daughter  of  President  Lorenzo 
Snow)  on  the  evening  of  June  14th,  at 
Unity  Hall.  The  lady  has  traveled  in 
Europe  and  tarried  in  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting cities,  and  has  evidently  made 
good  use  of  her  time  and  is  well  qualified 
by  study  and  observation  to  tell  what  she 
has  seen  and  to  describe  accurately  places 
and  people  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  who 
while  listening  to  her  clear,  well- modulated 
voice  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  entertained. 
The  first  part  of  her  lecture  was  devoted  to 
her  own  first  impressions  of  Venice,  the 
Grand  Canal  by  moonlight,  its  novelty  and 
dazzling  splendor,  with  its  tower  and  stately 
palaces  rising  from  the  water,  it  was  almost 
like  seeing  it  in  a vision  so  life-like  was 
her  vivid  word  painting.  The  Rialto  bridge 
was  described  picturesquely,  the  music 
floating  on  the  water  from  a brilliantly  il- 
luminated gondola  under  the  marble  rock 
of  the  Rialto;  the  gondoliers  strange  woon- 
ing  at  every  turn, ah  Italia!  In  the  happiest 
manner  Miss  Snow  described  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Marco  with  its  elegant  colonnades  and 
polished  marble  palaces,  its  square  paved 
with  marble  promenades;  the  tranquil  indo- 
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lent  life  of  the  Italians  brooding  all  day 
long  over  their  little  cups  of  coffee,  and  the 
world-famous  pigeons.  Palace  of  the  Doges, 
the  beautiful  a:chitecture  and  grand  paint- 
ings, some  of  the  masterpieces  specially 
mentioned, such  as  Tintoretta’s,  “The  Para- 
dise,’’— “The  Triumph  of  Venice’’  by  Paul 
Veronese  and  others,  also  the  Venetian 
paintings  in  the  Academia  delie  Belle  Art , 
by  the  Bellini,  Carpaccio  and  other  celebra- 
ted masters.  Many  other  striking  pitcures 
were  drawn  and  elaborately  portrayed;  her 
lecture  should  be  given  in  a large  hall,  and 
is  worthy  of  a numerous  audience,  one 
must  have  been  very  unimpressionable  not 
to  have  appreciated  the  lecture.  The  scene 
lrom  “As  You  Like  It,’’  given  afterwards 
showed  to  good  advantage  the  ladies  dra- 
matic talent.  Miss  Snow’s  next  lecture 
will  be  Rome,  Naples  and  Switzerland. 


hay,  everywhere  like  so  many  rats;  afraid 
of  the  horses  or  cows ? no  indeed,  afraid  of 
nothing  but  the  overseer,  who  didn’t  care 
to  have  us  spoil  the  hay  and  when  the 
alarm  was  given  “James  is  coming,’’  how 
we  made  for  the  windows  and  leaped  into 
the  corral  below.  What  matter  if  we  struck 
a cow  in  our  jump  or  skinned  a shin,  we 
only  laughed  at  our  happy  escape  and  be- 
gan to  plan  another  sport.  Those  great 
piles  of  lumber  in  the  back  yard,  what  end- 
less amusement  they  afforded  how  we 
climbed  them  just  to  jump  off  again.  What 
glorious  teeters  they  made  and  wasn’t  it 
fun  this  swinging  up  and  down  under  those 
great  old  cottonwood  trees,  whether  as 
candlestick  or  seated  on  the  end.  Did  we 
ever  fall  or  get  hurt?  oh  yes,  many  times 
but  that  only  added  to  the  pleasure,  for 
the  sweet  childish  sympathy  and  comfort 
made  us  love  one  another  all  the  more. 


LOST  ARTS. 


With  some  little  trepidation  I venture  to 
write  a few  thoughts  about  this  subject  I 
choose  to  call  Lost  Arts,  for  perhaps  I am 
not  in  tone  with  the  age,  and  the  club 
women  and  advanced  thinkers  will  judge 
me  as  behind  the  times  and  call  me  a 
“moss  back’’  when  I tell  you  what  I con- 
sider lost  arts.  However,  thoughts  will 
pass  through  my  mind  sometimes  like 
these,  and  though  I know  the  present  ad- 
vantages to  children  and  women  for  educa- 
tion are  far  in  advance  of  the  past,  I won- 
der sometimes  do  we  not  slight  nature,  and 
force  a growth  both  of  body  and  of  mind  in 
our  eagerness  to  teach  and  train.  Is  the 
fruit  of  the  green  house  as  luscious  and  as 
firm  as  that  of  the  garden?  Does  not  the 
forced  growth  injure  the  flower?  There 
are  several  things  I consider  Lost  Arts  and 
I do  not  think  the  present  substitutes  afford 
ample  compensation — childs  play — My  heart 
delights  so  in  nature  and  everything  natu- 
ral without  affectation  of  any  kind  that  with 
regret  and  almost  pain  I notice  the  studied 
and  careful  movements  of  children  in  their 
play.  I told  some  little  girls  yesterday  “you 
don’t  know  how  to  play  to  the  fullest  en- 
joyment, you  have  been  taught  too  much.” 
Nowadays  little  ones,  so  little,  are  in 
schools  of  physical  culture,  kindergartens 
and  dancing  classes,  all  under  tra  ned 
teachers.  The  play  and  the  motions  are  so 
artistically  and  methodically  arranged  that 
the  child  is  old  beyond  his  years,  and  sigh- 
ing i think  of  those  childish  days  when 
without  a teacher  of  any  kind  a troop  of 
roguish  children  (there  were  many  of  us 
boys  and  girls)  used  to  play  that  “horrid” 
game  of  “back  out.”  How  we  climbed  the 
apple  trees  never  caring  for  the  few  j 
scratches  on  our  arms  or  the  few  lips  in  our 
clothes,  swinging  from  the  highest  branches,  ; 
sometimes  stopping  long  enough  to  “skin  j 
the  cat,”  then  drop  to  the  grassy  ground 
below.  Could  a circus  girl  do  better  than 
that?  How  we  scaled  those  high  stone 
walls  and  ran  with  the  swiftness  of  an  In- 
dian along  the  smooth  and  rounded  surface 
and  with  an  Indian  shout  and  a call  of 
“River  of  my  race  receive  me,”  leaped  to 
the  other  side  a distance  of  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet.  Did  we  stop  to  think  is  that 
graceful,  is  that  according  to  the  rule?  no, 
we  only  plunged  right  on  regardless  of 
everything  but  the  fear  of  being  “backed 
out.”  Then  the  old  rambling  barn,  what 
a place  for  hide  and  seek;  how  we  slid  down 
the  mangers  into  the  grain  bins,  under  the 


Then  sometimes  in  the  evenings  we 
played  battle  with  the  fairest  of  maidens,  a 
perfect  Juno  in  figure  on  the  one  side  and 
the  stoutest  of  boys  a true  Roman,  on  the 
other  for  our  generals.  We  drilled  and 
marched  and  fought  like  regular  Trojans 
to  the  music  of  our  own  voices  and  with 
weapons  of  our  own  manufacture.  Then 
those  long  hard  walks  in  the  canyons  with 
well-filled  baskets,  big  sun -shade  hats, 
probably  a few  ropes  for  jumping,  swinging 
or  games  of  “Copenhagen.”  How  with 
the  rising  sun  we  began  those  long  tramps 
halting  at  the  first  spring  for  a refreshing 
drink  from  some  bright  tin  cup.  Was  wa- 
ter ever  sweeter  or  colder?  stopping  now 
and  then  to  cut  a strong  willow  cane,  and 
then  at  the  rock  bridge  to  call  our  names 
just  for  the  fun  of  hearing  the  echoes. 
Halting  again  at  the  Empire  mill  for 
another  drink  and  a run  along  the  mill  race. 
Are  we  hungry  when  Pleasant  Valley  is  at 
last  reached?  well,  yes  indeed  and  while 
the  boys  prepare  the  camping  ground  and 
tie  back  the  willows  to  make  room  in  shady 
corners  for  a pleasant  rest,  the  girls  unpack 
those  precious  blaskets.  What  lunches! 
was  there  ever  a banquet  half  so  fine?  There 
were  no  signs  then  in  the  canyon  to  “keep 
off  the  grass”  or  to  keep  away  from  the  wa- 
ter, or  not  to  cut  the  trees,  and  we  made  us 
willow  bridges  that  we  might  climb  the 
hills  on  either  side,  and  we  twined  wreaths 
of  the  birch  leaves  for  our  hats,  and  we 
cut  long  walking  canes  and  in  the  trunks  of 
many  trees  the  young  chevaliers  cut  their 
own  and  their  sweethearts  names.  How 
we  climbed  the  mountains  to  the  very  top, 
and  our  untaught  natures  drank  in  the  view 
of  the  valley.  There  was  the  city  where 
lay  our  happy  homes.  Wecould  see  it  just 
awakening  and  knew  by  the  blue  curling  j 
smoke  that  those  at  home  were  only  now  j 
preparing  the  early  breakfast.  There  lay 
the  blue  and  lovely  lake  we  knew  so  well 
shining  in  the  morning’s  sunlight,  and  be-  ' 
yond  towards  the  eastern  hills  was  the 
graveyard  where  perhaps  with  a sigh  we 
thought  of  some  loved  one  buried  there, 
who  the  year  before  had  climbed  with  us  to 
that  summit  and  gazed  in  rapture  on  that 
self-same  scene.  Was  it  a brother  or  a 
friend  it  matters  not,  it  was  one  beloved, 
and  the  sighs  and  tears  always  mingle  with 
the  merriment  and  laughter.  At  evening 
after  all  this  climbing  and  playing  and 
sporting,  gaily  we  wend  our  way  homeward 
with  our  baskets  refilled  with  the  blue  and 
scarlet  flowers  of  the  hills,  faces  tanned  and 
sun-burned,  shoes  almost  worn  out,  dresses 
which  in  the  morning  were  so  smooth  and 
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pretty  now  rumpled  and  soiled.  Weary, 
yes  a little,  tired  enough  fora  long  night’s 
sweet  sleep,  but  hearts  leaping  with  the 
pleasure  of  that  never  to  be  forgotten  day. 
i Oh,  those  lovely  hills,  those  apple  trees, 
that  dear  old  barn,  those  massive  walls, 
what  endless  joyous  thoughts  you  now  re- 
call. 

Modern  children,  I pity  you,  walled  in 
close  rooms  with  bars,  and  trapeze,  and 
rings,  and  wire  frames  with  colored  balls, 
marching,  dancing,,  posing,  counting  to 
; the  music  of  a school  piano,  listening  to 
lectures  of  what  not  to  eat  and  how  to  eat 
it.  Think  of  the  joy  of  the  apple  orchards 
and  the  locust  groves  where  some  straight 
limbed  tree  affords  all  the  amusement  of 
I the  modern  gymnasium,  think  of  the  grassy 
j ground  beneath  where  like  fairies  or 
brownies  you  can  take  fantastic  steps  to 
the  music  of  the  winds  and  birds,  think  of 
the  lovely  green  hills  where  you  can  gather 
the  red  and  blue,  the  purple  pink  and  yel- 
low flowers  and  always  above  it  all,  the 
blue  and  lovely  sky.  Such  were  the  Kin- 
der-gartens,  and  gymnasiums  and  hygiene 
of  the  children  of  the  pioneers,  and  can  you 
find  in  the  community  now,  men  and  wo- 
men better  developed  physically  or  mentally 
than  they?  Nature  is  after  all  the  purest, 
the  most  perfect  school. 

Conversation: — You  don't  mean  says 
one  that  this  is  lost,  don’t  people  talk  now- 
a-days,  yes  I suppose  they  do,  but  not  like 
they  used  to.  A little  miss  once  said  to 
me  I should  think  your  home  would  just 
be  delightful  for  I notice  whether  at  the 
table  or  in  the  parlor,  your  mother  talks 
with  you  about  your  lessons,  or  the  books 
you  are  reading,  or  the  music  you  are 
learning,  just  as  though  you  were  as  old  as 
she  and  of  course  you  learn  to  like  your 
studies  better;  and  it  was  true,  we  would 
converse  about  different  topics  at  home  and 
discuss  certain  questions  in  a most  delight- 
ful manner;  and  long  evenings  of  converse 
interspersed  with  a little  music  was  the 
regular  order  of  a home  where  many  friends, 
and  many  strangers  often  joined  and  still 
recall  the  pleasant  hours. 

Other  homes  were  probably  just  the  same 
but  now  I never  see  that  kind  of  entertain- 
ment, if  a few  friends  drop  in  or  one  gives 
a party  it  is  not  the  old-fashioned  conversa- 
tion that  leads,  now  it  must  be  cards,  or  if 
an  invited  party  there  must  be  some  expen- 
sive musician  or  accomplished  reader  hired 
toetnertain,  and  the  company  resolves  itself 
into  a meeting  and  sits  with  folded  hands  to 
listen  to  a prepared  program.  All  this  is 
very  nice  of  course  still  those  must  have 
been  most  fascinating  salons  of  the  French 
women  where  men  and  women  of  letters 
and  of  war  met  and  conversed  on  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  again  those 
evenings  of  Gearge  Elliot’s  must  have  been 
delightful  where  in  company  with  Herbert 
Spencer  and  other  great  minds, she  convers- 
ed on  literature,  travel  and  music,  then 
Margaret  Fuller’s  afternoons  in  conversa- 
tion with  Emerson  and  other  literary  Bos- 
tonians certainly  were  highly  interesting. 
Why  don’t  people  study  more  for  the  sake 
of  happy  converse?  Is  that  not  what  your 
clubs  are  for,  merely  a school,  to  educate 
one  to  converse  intelligently  and  pleasingly, 
yet  at  almost  every  gathering  the  club  does 
not  lose  its  identity  and  become  an  informal 
meeting  of  friends  to  exchange  sentiments 
and  ideas,  but  often  remains  formal  and  con- 
ventional as  the  club  meeting  itself.  Ah! 
you  say  where  are  the  George  Elliots,  the 
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Margaret  Fullers  the  Madame  De  Staels  to 
entertain  one  nowadays.  True  those  were 
master  minds  and  shone  all  the  brighter  for 
then  there  were  few  women  who  cared  to 
study  literature  and  science  as  they  did,  but 
there  are  in  ever)  community  bright  intel- 
ligent women  whose  conversation  would  be 
most  delightful  and  if  in  our  homes  men 
and  women  discussed  with  their  children 
topics  and  questions  of  the  days,  and  read 
with  them  occasionally  some  fine  literary 
efforts  would  they  seek  so  much  amuse- 
ment away  from  home, or  rather  would  they 
love  to  be  there  and  carry  with  them  into 
other  homes  an  atmosphere  of  refinement 
and  culture.  Conversation  as  an  art  we 
read  about  in  books  we  seldom  run  across 
it  in  life,  people  are  too  busy  to  discuss 
questions  now,  unless  they  do  so  publicly 
for  the  money,  or  the  fame  it  brings,  and 
very  often  if  in  a small  party,  cards  or  a 
prepared  program  are  not  available  gossip 
takes  the  place,  and  that,  while  entertaining 
at  the  moment  often  goes  too  far  and  causes 
unpleasant  feelings.  If  one  only  knew 
just  how  much  to  say  and  kept  strictly  to 
the  truth  why  no  objection  could  be  made  to 
gossip  but  who  is  there,  who  so  wise?  I 
still  assert  that  conversation  is  a lost  art 
found  occasionally  in  obscure  places. 

Letter  writing — With  the  exception 
of  some  young  man  on  foreign  travel  or  the 
youth  enjoying  his  first  college  year  who 
writes  real  letters  now-a-days.  What  would 
be  the  use  with  the  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone and  the  type  writer  one  can  hear 
easily  if  all  is  not  well  with  one’s  friends 
with  out  spending  so  much  time  and  ink 
and  paper,  writing  long  letters.  And  yet 
what  a delight  a nice  letter  from  an  absent 
friend  is,  how  as  one  reads  parted  souls 
seem  to  commune  one  with  another,  it  is 
almost  like  being  with  a friend  to  have  him 
send  a letter.  Better  some  times  than  con- 
versation, for  one  will  write  words  and 
thoughts  they  fear  to  tell  when  face  to  face; 
and  oftentimes  the  heart  out  pours  its  ten- 
der feelings  in  flowing  language  that  the 
voice  would  tremble  and  hesitate  to  utter. 
But  it  takes  too  much  time  to  write  letters 
now  and  is  not  necessary  so  long  as  one 
can  hear  and  know  one’s  friends  state  of 
health,  so  that  sweet  exchange  of  thoughts 
and  feeling  too  is  almost  done  away  with. 

Annie  Wells  Cannon. 


WOMEN  IN  JOURNALISM. 


Since  the  day  when  Miriam  wrote  and 
sang  in  the  classic  land  of  the  Nile,  there 
have  been  women  with  hearts  full  of  song, 
and  with  souls  delicately  attuned — silent 
poets,  perhaps,  but  oftimes  silent  only  be- 
cause the  stem  tyrant  necessity  bade  them 
toil , not  sing. 

When  women  first  commenced  to  write 
they  did  not  think  of  doing  so  for  pay,  but 
being  impelled  from  some  force  within, 
they  thus  occupied  their  spare  moments. 
There  is  one  writer  who  says  in  colonial 
times  the  professional  literary  woman  was 
unknown.  The  verses  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Bradstreet, called  in  flattery  the'  'tenth muse” 
were  "the  fruit  but  of  some  few  hours 
curtailed  from  sleep  and  other  refreshments.” 
Mrs.  Mary  Warren,  who  left  voluminous 
records  of  the  Revolution  never  sought 
to  gain  a livelihood  by  her  pen.  She  wrote 
her  tragedies  for  amusement  in  the  solitary 
hours  when  her  friends  were  abroad.  ’ ’ 

An  authority  says  that  ’tis  only  about  a 
hundred  years  since  the  literary  woman 


came  to  remain  with  us.  But  she  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  world’s  history 
since  she  came,  and  of  no  less  importance 
may  be  considered  her  sister  the  woman 
journalist. 

In  the  beginning  of  woman’s  literary 
career,  it  was  not  a popular  thing  for  her  to 
be  known  as  a writer,  and  she  was  dubbed 
"bluestocking.”  As  compared  with  the 
pen,  the  needle  was  considered  the  more 
fitting  emblem  of  woman’s  industry. 

In  striking  contrast  to  those  days,  how- 
ever. is  the  present  time,  when  the  success 
lul  writer,  man  or  woman,  is  supposed  to 
reflect  credit  on  his  relatives  and  friends. 

Although  one  writer  say s literature  is  one 
avocation  that  has  never  closed  its  doors  to 
women,  there  are  several  great  writers  of  the 
earlier  time  who  chose  to  conceal  their 
identy  by  using  the  nomde  plume  of  a man; 
as,  George  Eliot,  George  Sand,  Gail  Hamil- 
ton, etc.  They  did  this  “because  they 
wished  an  unbiased  judgment  as  artists.  ” 
But  since  then,  the  world  having  grown  more 
liberal  with  its  greater  enlightenment,  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  find  critics  and  editors  in 
plenty  who  pass  equally  fair  judgment  on 
women  and  on  men. 

There  are  women  engaged  in  journalism 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Far  off 
Australia  had,  at  the  organization  in  1887, 
two  officers  in  the  International  Press  Asso- 
ciation, Mrs.  Augusta  Chadz  of  Melbourne, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Bocockof  Queensland  and  both 
vice-presidents  of  that  society.  The  other 
officers  were  residents  of  England  and 
America,  the  president,  Mrs.  Eliza  J. 
Nicholson  being  a resident  of  New  Orleans. 

In  Saxony  Louise  Otto  edited  and  pub- 
lished for  four  years  a journal  which  gave 
all  the  news  concerning  woman's  rights. 
Later,  she  worked  in  connection  with 
Auguste  Schmidt,  in  editing  a small  jour- 
nal called  New  Ways.  This  was  published 
by  the  Universal  German  Woman’s  Union, 
an  organization  designed  to  provide  homes 
for  poor  girls  and  orphans,  and  train  them 
into  habits  of  usefulness. 

In  England,  some  of  the  women  who 
have  written  books  are  known  the  world 
over.  Of  the  personality  of  their  news- 
paper and  magazine  writers  I know  but 
little,  but  presume  from  items  I have  read, 
that  there,  as  here,  there  are  women  en- 
gaged in  editorial  and  reportorial  work. 

France  has  produced  a number,  of  brigliL 
literary  women.  Napoleon  said  of  Madam 
De.  Stael,  "Her  arrows  would  hit  a man  if 
he  were  seated  011  a rainbow.” 

When  we  come  to  American  women  in 
journalism,  there  is  scarcely  a reader  of  our 
newspapers  and  magazines  who  cannot  call 
to  mind  a host  of  bright,  witty,  and  wise 
pen  women.  Mrs.  Laura  C.  Holloway, 
herself  a well-known  newspaper  woman, 
and  for  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle , says,  "There  never 
was  a time  since  newspapers  were  made  that 
women  were  not  at  work  upon  them.” 

We  have  account  of  the  widow  of  James 
Franklin  of  Rhode  Island,  (he  being  an 
older  brother  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ) who 
nearly  half  a century  before  the  Revolution 
continued,  after  the  death  of  her  husban: , 
the  publication  of  the  newspaper  formerly 
conducted  by  him.  And  even  when  he 
had  charge  of  the  business,  his  wife  had 
been  of  great  assistance  to  him. 

I11  1772  Clementine  Reid  printed  and 
edited  the  Virginia  Gazette,  and  it  was  the 
first  paper  in  the  United  States  to  publish 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

There  were  numerous  other  women  of 


colonial  times  who  were  engaged  in  print 
ing  and  editing  newspapers.  Mrs.  Hol- 
loway speaking  of  them  says  "Many  have 
missed  historical  record;  but  of  the  seventy  - 
eight  news  papers  published  in  the  colonies 
sixteen  were  edited  by  women,  and  of  those 
sixteen,  fourteen  were  ardent  patriots.  So, 
as  usual,  we  find  woman  on  the  right  side. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  born  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1795,  commenced  at  an  early 
age  to  contribute  to  different  magazines. 
A little  later,  and  while  still  a young  wo- 
man, she  took  charge  of  Godey's  Ladies 
Magazine ( and  thus  become  the  first  wo- 
man in  America  to  edit  a magazine. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  there  were  but  few 
women  to  be  found  in  newspaper  offices, 
among  the  first  of  these  being  Margaret 
Fuller,  who  was  so  long  associated  with 
Harace  Greeley  on  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Margaret  Fuller  is  said  to  have  possessed 
an  education  of  superior  excellence,  and  in 
that  way  to  have  better  equipment  than  any 
who  had  as  yet  entered  the  literary  field. 
She  is  exceptional,  too,  in  this  fact;  she  did 
not,  as  did  many  of  her  cotemporaries,  ac- 
cording to  one  critic, ’’work  her  passage  into 
literature  by  first  compiling  a cookery 
book.”  She  worked  with  high  purpose, 
and  her  great  cry  was  for  a broader  and 
more  generous  culture  for  girls. 

Fanny  Fern  (Sarah  Peyton  Willis)  sister 
of  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  commenced  her 
literary  career  when  about  forty  years  of 
age.  She  probably  did  not  realize  that  she 
possessed  literary  talent,  for  being  left  a 
widow  with  two  children  to  support,  she 
attempted  school-teaching.  Not  succeeding 
in  that,  she  wrote  a few  sketches  as  a ven- 
ture and  sent  to  Robert  Bonner,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Lodger.  They  were  pub- 
lished, attracted  much  attention,  and  were 
widely  copied.  The  result  was  an  im- 
mediate and  lucrative  engagement,  which 
lasted  until  her  death,  to  write  exclusively 
for  the  Ledger.  She  was  educated  in  the  . 
school  of  Catharine  and  Harriet  Beecher. 

Grace  Greenwood  was  a popular  writer 
who  contributed  to  the  New  York  Mirror- 
and  Washington  Par  a.  Later  she  edited  a 
children’s  paper,  The  Little  Pilgrim. 

Though  ne  w over  eighty  years  of  age, 
she  read  a paper  at  the  National  Council  of 
Women  in  Washington,  last  February:  and 
one  who  heard  her  says,  it  was  full  of  wit- 
ticisms and  kept  her  audience  in  constant 
good  humor. 

Jennie  June  became  so  popular  as  a con- 
tributor to  some  of  the  leading  magazines 
and  papers,  that  her  name  became  a house- 
hold word.  She  is  bright  and  witty,  and 
the  originator  of  a certain  style  of  news- 
paper correspondence.  She  is  also  the 
founder  of  Sorosis,  an  important  organiza- 
tion and  the  first  of  women’s  clubs.  Of 
course,  these  alliterative  names  are  but  the 
pseudonyms  of  the  writers. 

There  is  such  an  army  of  gifted  pen  wo- 
men of  the  past  and  present  time,  that 
simply  to  name  them,  even  if  one  could, 
would  be  a task  of  magnitude. 

The  pecuniary  compensation  of  good 
writers  is  an  item  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Edward  W.  Bok,  editor  of  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal says,  "For  every  man  who 
makes  a good  living  by  the  pen  there  are 
almost  two  women.  Mrs.  Isabel  Mellon 
the  sprightly  "Bab”  has  an  income  larger 
than  the  editor  of  many  a big  daily.” 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge  gets  an  income  from 
her  publishers  that  many  a man  would  be 
proud  to  earn.  Lillie  Hamilton  French 
keeps  a comfortable  flat  in  New  York  and 
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supports  her  mother  in  excellent  style,  en- 
tirely from  the  proceeds  of  her  pen.  And 
one  may  cite  many  instances  of  financial 
success. 

So  we  see  that  women  show  much  busi- 
ness as  well  as  literary  ability.  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin, so  long  before  the  Revolution  is  only 
one  of  a list  of  widows  who  continued  the 
business  of  their  deceased  husbands. 

After  the  death  of  the  editor  of  The 
Feathered  World  in  England,  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Comyns,  continued  the  publication, 
and  soon  raised  the  circulation  from  12,000 
to  20,000.  In  the  year  1892  she  was  the 
only  woman  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
was  proprietor,  editor  and  manager  of  a 
paper. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  the  kind  in 
America  is  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie.  In  1881 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  took 
charge  of  his  publications.  She  states  that 
she  had  never  been  in  the  office  six  times 
before  that,  and  that  she  found  all  chaos; 
for  the  entire  business  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  assignee  and  a committee  of  creditors. 
vShe  was  obliged  to  face  an  enormous  in- 
debtedness and  several  lawsuits.  The 
creditors  of  Mr.  Leslie  could  not  afford  to 
let  him  fail  as  he  used  such  large  supplies 
it  would  have  meant  ruin  to  them.  So 
they  had  contracted  to  give  hitn  three  years 
time  and  take  their  pay  out  of  the  profits. 
A wealthy  Brooklyn  woman  came  to  the 
rescue  of  Mrs.  Leslie.  The  latter  took 
charge  of  the  business  on  the  1st  of  July 
and  agreed  to  pay  part  of  the  account  on 
November  1st:  but  on  the  29th,  of  October 
she  paid  the  entire  loan  wfith  interest. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  President  Gar- 
field that  enabled  her  to  retrieve  herself  so 
quickly.  She  assumed  control  of  the  busi- 
ness on  Thursday;  the  President  was 
wounded  on  Saturday.  She  at  once  dis- 
patched her  artists  to  Washington — all  very 
young  men;  because  as  she  said,  “Youth  is 
more  enterprising,  and  will  dare  to  do  what 
older  men  will  not  venture.’’  Great  efforts 
had  to  be  made  on  the  Sunday  and  Fourth- 
of  July  holiday  on  the  Monday  following, 
but  they  were  all  successful,  and  by  Mon- 
day evening  all  was  ready  for  the  press,  the 
front  pages  and  double  page  of  the  illus- 
trated having  been  entirely  changed.  As  a 
result  an  edition  of  300,000  was  sold  im- 
mediately and  orders  came  in  so  rapidly  it 
was  impossible  to  fill  them. 

Mrs.  Leslie  immediately  took  all  her  il- 
lustrations and  made  a pictorial  history  of 
the  sad  event,  which  she  called  the  Garfield 
Memorial,  and  she  cleared  ten  thousand 
dollars  on  that.  She  designs  leaving  her 
large  fortune  as  a benefaction  to  women. 

Kate  P'ieldis  a prominent  figure  in  litera- 
ture. For  years  she  contributed  to  various 
magazines  in  England  and  America.  She 
is  now  editor  and  proprietor  of  Kate  Field' s 
Washington , a bright  and  spicy  magazine 
which  is  largely  quoted  from  by  the  news- 
papers. It  is  now  in  its  tenth  volume  clos- 
ing its  fifth  year,  and  is  published  in  the 
city  whose  name  it  bears. 

But  one’s  eyes  need  not  be  forever  turned 
eastward  in  scanning  the  field  of  literature. 
Here  in  our  western  country  are  a 
number  of  journals  conducted  entirely  by 
women,  and  there  are  women  contributors 
to  most  of  the  prominent  papers  and 
magazines.  Prominent  among  the  former, 
and  first  of  all  to  be  published  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  is  the  Woman’s  Ex- 
ponent. It  was  started  June  ist,  1872, 
edited  by  Miss  Lula  Greene,  now  kula 
.Greene  Richards.  Subsequently  it 


passed  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Emmeline 
B.  Wells,  who  has  ever  since  continued  to 
be  the  editor  and  publisher.  It  is  the  organ 
of  the  Relief  Society  of  the  church  it 
represents  and  besides  devoting  itself  to 
philanthropic,  literary,  and  industrial 
societies,  it  publishes  gems  in  poetry  and 
prose,  original  and  selected. 

Another  Utah  paper  conducted  entirely 
by  women  is  the  Young  Womans  Journal , 
of  which  Susa  Young  Gates,  a daughter  of 
President  Young,  is  editor.  It  is  designed 
to  publish  the  best  of  the  original  articles 
read  before  the  Young  Ladies  Improve- 
ment Associations,  and  to  foster  the  literary 
ability  which  without  doubt  exists  in  our 
fair  territory. 

The  first  paper  on  the  Pacific  Cosst  to  be 
published  by  a woman  was  The  New  \ 
Northwest , of  Portland,  Oregon,  with  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Dunniway,  editor.  It  was  issued  in 
1871,  a year  before  the  Exponent. 

The  Impress  of  San  Francisco  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  Pacific  Coast  Woman’s  Press 
Association,  and  is  edited  and  contributed 
to  by  members  of  that  society. 

The  Golden  Dawn,  a woman’s  paper 
was  published  in  San  Francisco  about  1872, 
California  is  proud  of  her  pen  women, 
and  with  good  reason  too. 

I hope  ere  long  to  see  shining  local  lights 
in  literature  as  a result  of  the  broader  cul- 
ture and  greater  leisure  which  now  exist. 
And  I would  like  to  mention  there  is  a 
writer  who  signs  herself  “Mab”  Ogden,  in 
writing  to  the  Salt  Lake  Herald.  I have 
wished  she  would  exercise  her  pen  more 
freely.  There  is  a strain  in  her  writing 
which  reaches  the  heart,  and  I have  read 
between  the  lines  a desire  for  the  better- 
ment of  humanity. 

It  is  woman’s  mission  to  uplift  the  hu- 
man race,  and  the  field  of  journalism  is  a 
wide  one  in  which  to  operate.  And  also  a 
woman  can  there  find  exercise  for  the 
maternal  instinct  which  is  so  largely  a part 
of  her  nature.  She  may  take  the  world 
figuratively,  as  her  child,  and  train  it  in 
the  way  it  should  go,  sparing  not  the  rod 
of  correction,  nor  the  soothing  caress,  but 
all  the  while  pointing  to  the  upward,  on- 
ward way,  saying,  “This  path  shalt  thou 
tread,’’ 

Today  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  suc- 
cessful woman  in  journalism.  But  there 
have  been,  alas!  as  many  failures;  and  even 
those  who  later  achieved  success,  often  in 
the  beginning  faced  difficulty  and  defeat. 

The  field  is  overcrowded  and  one  should 
not  attempt  to  enter  unless  she  feel  that  in- 
herent call  which  almost  amounts  to  inspira- 
tion. And  Longfellow  has  reminded  us 

“Tlie  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many7  new  stars 
yet  to  appear  in  the  galaxy  of  literature. 
But  it  is  well  for  all  to  remember  the  words 
of  an  unknown  author, 

“To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line, 

Which  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art, 

Shall  make  a clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 

In  the  untutored  heart. 

He  who  doe th  this  in  verse  or  prose; 

May  be  forgotten  in  a day; 

But  surely  shall  at  last  be  erowne  1 with  those. 

Who  live  and  speak  for  aye.’’ 

Lizzie  Stevenson  W ii.cox. 


Mrs,  Wilcox  was  selected  from  the  Utah 


Woman’s  Press  Club  to  give  this  subject  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Utah  Federation 
of  Clubs  in  Ogden,  May  23,  1895. — Ed. 


R.  S.  & P.  A.  REPORTS 

relief  society  and  primary  confer- 
ence HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Conference  of  the  Relief  Societies  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  held  April  5, 
1895,  at  head  quarters  Laie,  Oahu,  about 
250  Saints  marched  in  the  usual  order  to 
the  meeting  house,  which  had  been  neatly 
festooned  with  ferns  and  flowers  for  the  oc- 
casion. After  the  usual  opening  exercises, 
which  were  rendered  promptly  and  lively, 
the  Financial  and  Statistical  report  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31st,  1894,  was  reade 
showing  36  branches  (eight  of  which  were, 
not  reported)  members  619,  meetings  held 
783.  Receipts  for  the  year  $672.85.  Dis- 
bursments  to  the  poor  $60.05.  To  the 
Temple  $18.25.  Missionaries  $75 .70. 
Miscellaneous  $168.95.  On  hand  $349.90 

The  first  speaker  was  Kapa,  the  former 
president  of  the  first  Relief  Society  organized 
upon  these  islands.  She  spoke  upon  the 
labors  of  President  George  Q.  Cannon  while 
here,  and  also  upon  the  good  accomplished 
by  the  society  here  during  the  past  twenty 
years. 

A duet  was  nicely  rendered  by  Sisters 
Merema  Kekuku  and  Ane  Apua,  Sister 
Ella  Birdno  read  an  essay  on  the  subject  of 
the  gathering  of  Israel  and  bore  her  testi- 
mony to  the  sisters. 

Sister  Kahuhu  one  of  the  native  counse- 
lors spoke  on  the  subject  of  prayer  and 
Poopuu  the  President  of  Kahana  Society- 
spoke  of  the  Bible  being  the  word  of  God, 
refered  in  particular  to  the  gathering  of 
Israel,  said  Zion  was  the  land  God  had 
chosen  for  His  people. 

The  Sisters  from  Honolulu  sang  a song- 
composed  for  the  occasion.  Sister  Alice 
Harmon  read  an  essay  on  the  subject  of 
prayer,  also  spoke  of  the  power  of  God 
made  manifest  through  prayer  in  the  behalf 
of  her  little  boy  in  his  recent  sickness,  and 
praised  God  for  his  meiciful  blessings  to- 
wards her.  A duet  by  Sister  Laura  Fisher 
and  husband  accompanied  by  Elder  William 
Thompson  was  much  appreciated  by  all 
present.  Sister  Lizzie  Brown  gave  a sketch 
of  the  life  of  Sister  Phoebe  Woodruff  and 
encouraged  others  to  emulate  her  good  ex- 
ample. Song  by  Sisters  Ruth  Kauhine, 
Kekuwewa  and  Kaluapalava. 

These  exercises  were  iuterspersed  by- 
verbal  reports  from  the  different  branches. 
Instructions  were  given,  by  Sister  Noall 
pertaining  to  the  object  of  the  society-  and 
in  the  fullfillment  of  woman’s  earthly  mis- 
sion, that  of  multiplying  and  replenishing 
the  earth  as  God  first  commanded,  spoke  of 
the  rapid  decrease  of  the  Hawaiian  people, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  taking  proper  care 
of  the  body,  not  to  copy  the  evils  of 
civilization  but  the  good;  referred  to  the 
evils  of  the  world  that  were  creeping  in 
among  them,  coupled  with  the  traditions  of 
their  forefathers 

Resolutions  of  love  and  respect  expressive 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  Sister 
Noall  among  the  Society-  on  the  Islands, 
was  read  by  Sister  Makanoe. 

A free  will  donation  of  $6.00  was  received, 
the  General  and  local  officers  were  sustained 
and  meeting  was  adjourned  for  six  months. 

Singing,  T)  my  father,’’  benediction  by 
Makanoe, 
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PRIMARY  CONFERENCE. 

Saturday  6th,  at  9-30  the  little  folks  as- 
sembled at  the  mission  house  and  formed  in 
marshall  order  each  bearing  a small  Ameri- 
can flag  which  was  waved  by  the  gentle 
sea  breeze,  the  vibrations  of  which  carried  to 
the  Mountain  vales  the  appropriate  strains 
of  “We  are  marching  to  Utah.” 

The  meeting  house  was  crowded  to  its  ut- 
most capacity  the  little  ones  numbering 
about  150.  Looking  over  the  assembly  of 
children,  seated  according  to  their  age, 
their  bright  eyes  sparkling  with  delight, 
the  little  girls  dressed  in  white,  and  all 
wearing  badges  of  gay  colors,  bearing  ban- 
ners with  appropriate  sentiments,  the 
thought  naturally  suggests  itself  ‘‘Of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven”  and  during  the 
rendering  of  an  impressive  programme,  ( 
tears  were  frequently  seen  in  the  eyes  of 
parents  whose  children  had  been  so  care- 
fully trained  by  the  missionary  sisters, 
especially  was  this  the  case  while  listening 
to  songs  composed  for  the  occasion  expres- 
sive of  their  love  and  appreciation  of  the 
labors  of  the  President. 

The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Opening  hymn  ‘‘Beautiful  Day” 
translated  iti  the  native  language.  Prayer 
by  Iva  Kekuku  a child  of  eight  years. 

Singing,  “Did  you  think  to  pray”  in  the 
native  language:  as  the  roll  was  called  each  j 
little  lisper  responded  with  Biblical  senti 
ment.  Twelve  items  of  impoliteness  pre- 
pared in  native  to  suit  the  wants  of  the 
children  were  recited  in  concert.  Opening 
address  by  Victoria  Nainoa,  Primary  Ad- 
dress by  Sam  Kii,  Song  Iva  and  Hattie 
Kekuku.  Addresses  were  given  by  boys  of 
about  twelve  years  old  on  ‘‘Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  supper.”  “Life  of  Christ,” 
“Children  of  Israel”  &c.  Dialogues  pre- 
pared in  native  or  Gospel  subjects  were  a 
special  interesting  feature  to  the  parents. 
Recitation  by  Tillie  Brown,  “Guilty  or  not 
guilty,”  was  creditably  rendered.  Song, 
“God  speed  the  right”  led  by  a little  boy, 
the  children  beating  time  with  their  small 
flags.  Dialogue  in  native  language  by  Vera 
and  Nonuie  Noall  entitled  “Zion  or  the 
land  of  our  birth.”  Closing  address  by 
Wallace  Brown  in  native  language. 

Many  other  songs  recitations,  essays, 
speeches  were  very  creditably  rendered  by 
the  children,  but  the  original  songs  rendered 
with  feelings  of  love,  was  not  a small  feature 
of  the  days  exercises.  The  six  months  re- 
port was  read,  showing  Associations  2, 
Officers  16,  members  162,  boys  72,  girls  90, 
increase  20,  meetings  held  42,  (essays) 
Sentiments  learned  39,  recitations  62, 
reading  33,  testimonies  66,  Bible  verses 
learned  184,  Questions  and  Answers  81. 
Songs  51,  Essays  16,  Dialogues  34,  Stories 
40,  Manuscript  Papers  11,  Correspondance 
4,  music  1,  Financial.  On  hand  at  date  of 
last  report  $6.70  Receipts  for  six  months 
$13.20.  Disbursed  $ 1 1.75.  Onhand$8.i5. 

General  and  local  officers  were  sustained 
for  the  next  term,  Words  of  encourage- 
ment were  given  to  the  children  and  coun- 
sel to  the  parents  in  the  rearing  of  their 
little  ones,  impressing  upon  their  minds  the 
importance  of  the  labor  of  the  Primary 
Association,  and  the  necessity  of  parents 
sending  their  children  to  these  worthy 
meetings  that  they  may  learn  in  youth  that 
which  in  later  years  will  not  depart  from 
them;  thus  fitting  them  for  the  labors 
that  will  be  required  of  them  in  the  near 
future.  Meeting  was  adjourned  for  six 
months  by  singing  “To  Day”  (in  native) 


and  prayer  was  offered  by  a little  girl  from 
Honolulu. 

E.  D.  N. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


Sister  Minnie  A.  Cook  who  departed  this 
life  the  8th  of  October  1894.  Was  born  at  North- 
hampton England  the  1 8th  of  November  1821. 
Was  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Later  day  Saints  by  Elder  Thomas  Smith  in  1894, 
Emigrated  to  Utah  in  1856  in  the  Ward  Cart 
Company,  she  was  a faithfui  member  of  the  Re- 
lief Society  of  the  Second  Ward  and  among  the 
first  to  propose  a Sunday  School  in  the  same 
ward  where  she  worked  faithfully  among  the 
young  people.  She  also  lived  in  President 
Young’s  family  for  some  years  as  a teacher  of 
music.  When  she  was  called  home  to  her 
Native  country  by  her  parents,  both  of  whom  she 
busied  while  there,  and  then  finding  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  burning  in  her  soul,  she  again  returned 
to  join  where  by  the  help  of  the  Lord,  in  her 
weak  way  she  taught  music  and  needle  work  to 
many  young  women;  always  feeling  it  a duty  to 
impart  of  knowledge  the  Lord  had  given  her  to 
those  whom  she  met,  ever  conscious  if  she  was 
rewarded  in  this  life,  God  would  reward  her  ac- 
cording to  her  deeds  of  love  and  kindness.  And 
when  we  go  beyond  this  life,  may  we  be  as 
worthy  as  she,  is  the  desire  of  one  who  has  known 
her  well  and  always  respected  her  greatly  and 
loved  her  dearly  even  in  her  old  age. 

S.  E.  M. 


Rizpah  Knight  Gibbons  whose  death  ocurred 
here  March  17th,  1895,  at  St.  John’s  Arizona,  born 
March  13,  1890,  in  Perrysbury  Co.,  State  of  New 
York.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Martha  McBride 
and  Bishop  Vinson  Knight.  Her  parents  united 
with  the  church  soon  after  its  organization  and  in 
1834  moved  to  Kirtland. 

The  deceased  was  present  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Kirtland  Temple,  March  27th,  1836.  They 
afterwards  moved  to  Missouri  from  whence 
they  were  expelled  with  the  Saints  in  1839  locat- 
ing at  Nauvoo  111. 

Here  she  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Andrew  S. 
Gibbons  to  whom  she  was  afterward  married 
They  were  permitted  to  enter  the  Temple  at 
Nauvoo  and  receive  their  blessings. 

In  1846  they  were  again  driven  from  their 
homes  going  westward,  she  remaining  with  the 
Saints  that  were  scattered  along  the  way  between 
Nauvoo  and  Winter  Quarters  while  her  husband 
went  on  with  President  Young’s  Pioneer  company. 
He  returned  for  her  in  the  fall  of  1847  and  socn 
as  they  could  raise  means  started  for  Salt  Lake 
Valley  where  they  arrived  in  1852  and  located  at 
Bountiful. 

Two  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  southern 
mission  and  located  in  Iron  Co. 

Four  years  after  her  husban  1 (with  others)  was 
called  to  labor  as  an  Indian  missionary.  They 
were  called  to  Arizona  and  located  in  St.  Johns, 
Feb.  1880.  Most  of  her  life  was  spent  on  the 
frontier,  consequently  she  suffered  much  privation 
and  endured  many  hardships,  but  remained  faith- 
ful as  did  also  her  husband  who  preceded  her  to 
the  other  world  nine  years  ago, and  by  whose  side 
she  is  now  laid. 

She  was  the  mother  of  fifteen  children,  eight  of 
whom  died  in  their  infancy  When  she  was  still 
quite  a young  woman  she  was  called  upon  to  wait 
upon  the  sick,  and  was  afterwards  set  apart  for 
that  labor  and  spent  a great  deal  of  her  time  in 
that  way  during  about  forty  years. 

She  with  her  husband  had  the  privilege  of  en- 
tering into  holy  places  and  receiving  very  great 
blessings,  and  also  doing  a good  work  for  their 
dead.  She  also  attended  the  dedication  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple.  She  was  followed  to  her  last 
resting  place  by  many  loving  relatives  and  friends. 

R.  E.  Berry,  Sec.  R.  S. 


Mary  Morris  Robinson  beloved  wife  of  D.  A 
Robinson,  departed  this  life  Feb.  14th,  1895,  at 
North  Morgan  Deceased  was  the  daughter  of 
Isaac  C.  Morris  and  Elizabeth  Williams  Morris, 
born  Oct.  25th,  1855,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  was 
the  mother  of  ten  children;  two  having  preceded 
her  to  the  spirit  world,  a daughter  of  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  an  infant  daughter  in  1891. 

Sister  Robinson  at  her  death  left  little  twin 
babes  about  two  hours  old,  to  be  reared  without 
the  tender  care  of  a mother. 

She  was  a loving  wife;  a devoted  mother,  a true 
friend  and  a consistent  Latterday  Saint,  the  Relief 
Society,  and  the  associations  of  the  ward  have 
lost  a faithful  co  laborer  in  the  death  of  Sister 

Robinson. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  REPECT. 

Whereas  the  great  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe  has  in  his  infinite  wisdom  removed  from 
among  us — one  of  our  worthy  and  esteemed  Sis- 
ters and  Co  laborers  Mary  Morris  Robinson,  and 

Whereas  the  long  and  continual  relation  held 
with  her  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  her  duties, 
makes  it  eminently  befitting  that  we  record  our 
appreciation  of  her, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  wisdom  snd 
ability  which  she  has  exercised  in  the  aid  of  our 
organization  by  service, contribution,  and  counsel 
will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Resolved  that  the  sudden  removal  of  such  a life 
from  our  midst  wi  1 leave  a vacancy  and  a 
shadow  that  will  be  deeply  realized  by  all  the 
members  and  will  prove  a severe  loss  to  the 
Society;  and  with  deep  sympathy  with  the  be- 
reaved relations  of  the  deceased  we  express  our 
hopes  that  even  so  great  a loss  to  us  all,  may  be 
over-ruled  for  good, by  Him  that  doeth  all  things 
well. 

Resolved  that  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
placed  in  our  record  book  and  a copy  sent  to  be 
printed  in  the  Woman’s  Exponent  and  also  a 
copy  be  forwarded  to  the  bereaved  family. 

"At  the  resurrection  morning 
We  shall  all  appear  as  one 
Oh!  What  robes  of  bright  adorning, 

Will  the  righteous  then  put  on.” 

Elizabeth  Worlton,  Prest, 
Emma  W.  Clark,  Sec. 


A Tribute  of  Respect. 

We  the  Young  Ladies  of  the  West  Coalville 
Ward  offer  this  as  a token  of  our  est-em  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  labors  of  our  dear  President, 
Sister  Eliza  L,  Rhead,  who  departed  this  life  May 
26,  1895. 

Though  we  feel  her  absence  deeply,  and  miss 
her  loving  counsel,  we  do  not  feel  to  mourn,  for 
we  know  that  our  loss  is  her  gain. 

Her  willingness  to  comply  with  the  commands 
of  God,  has  taught  us  many  useful  lessons,  and 
we  sincerely  trust  that  by  following  her  counsel 
and  example,  we  will  be  prepared  to  meet  her  in 
the  mansions  above,  where  we  can  again  listen, 
to  her  loving  counsel,  for  we  hope  that  the  labors 
she  commenced  on  earth  will  be  continued  in 
heaven. 

As  the  labors  of  her  life  pass  through  our  minds, 
we  can  but  think — Beloved  President,  thou  too 
has  been — 

"Tried  in  the  furnace  of  this  troubled  life, 

Faithful  as  daughter,  mother,  woman,  wife; 

Covered  with  celestial  glory,  thou  shalt  shine 

’Mid  souls  immortal,  endless  and  divine.” 

Committee. 


Excursion  Rates  July  4th. 

Via  the  UNION  PACIFIC. 

July  3rd.  and  4th  the  Union  Pacific  will 
sell  excursion  tickets  to  any  point  within 
300  miles  at  one  fare,  good  returning  until 
July  5th. 

RK.  THOMAS 

UM32  East  Isl  Sonia, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

The  Leading  Retail 

Cash  Housr. 
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WOMAN’S  SPHERE. 

A SATIRE. 


Yes  brother,  she’s  a woman;  see  thou  to  it 
That  she  keep  faithfully  along  the  track, 

The  beaten  track  of  ages;  be  it  narrow, 

V\  hat  doth  it  matter  if  it  is  beaten  hard, 

And  clean  and  dustless — If  she  move  an  inch, 
This  way  or  that,  then  might  she  serve  thee  less; 
For  see,  she  might  look  upward  to  the  stars, 

And  wonder  at  the  greatness  of  the  sky, 
Perchance  to  shrink  beneath  the  load  of  care, 
That  makes  her  field  so  narrow,  wand’ring  thus 
She  might  grow  dusty  with  a higher  sense, 

And  thy  wants  be  forgot!  Instead  of  chords, 

Of  harmony,  what  harroweth  now  thine  ears, 

A harsh,  discordant  clamor\  A shrill  cry, 

That  soon  the  gates  may  open  to  the  plan 
And  let  the  cushioned  prisoner  wander  free, 

To  change  her  fashioned  nature  for  the  wild, 
Aggressive  temper  of  the  wilderness! 

Ah,  poor,  misguided  woman!  Keep  her  true! 
True  to  the  same  old  path  that  all  the  days, 

Her  sisters  have  beat  hard  and  wet  with  tears, 
Lest  eyes  as  grand  as  thine  be  dimm’d  with  dust, 
Or  crushing  whips  I scorn  might  bruise  her  white- 
ness; 

True  to  the  mark!  Let  not  her  skirts  flaunt 
round, 

And  pass  the  bounds  of  social  creeds  and  customs; 
Let  not  her  curious  mind  unveil  the  tomes, 

To  read  the  secrets  of  God’s  universe; 

For  He  who  made  them  craveth  not  that  she. 
Should  love  or  comprehend  them  to  his  glory, 
Her  sweet  soft  eyes,  formed  but  for  love  or  tears 
Must  never  sparkle  to  triumphant  truth, 

Nor  have  they  any  need  of  widened  vision, 

Keep  down  the  windows  lest  the  sun-light’s  gold, 
The  verdant  landscape  or  the  gleaming  stream, 
The  soft  blue  dome  above,  the  flashing  worlds 
Allure  her  soul  to  happy,  upward  flight, 

And  she  forget  her  duty,  past  the  mark, 

The-jdust  would  stain  her  spirit;  she  might  think, 
Without  thine  aid  or  guidance;  e’en  to  Heaven 
She  would  aspire  without  thy  stronger  hand, 
Trusting,  thejade!  To  Christ  to  lead  hr  - on 
Safely  and  soft  through  labyrinths  of  tune, 

Nay,  this  must  never  be!  Thy  part  to  rule 
Would  be  forever  slighted;  love  would  die, 

A long  forgotten  art;  sweet  childhood’s  smiles 
Orphaned  of  mother  love,  would  soon  grow  old; 
An  artist  mother  would  forget  the  babe 
That  nestled,  trusting,  on  her  cold,  hard  breast 
Then  keep  her  in  the  good  old  trusted  track 
In  which  the  faithful  women  of  all  time 
Have  walked  so  true  before  her,  why  should 
B&  change, 


Come  o’er  her  spirit?  All  have  gifts  alike — 

Ail  woman’s  gifts;  and  if  she  dare  to  stray 
Or  long  for  other  fields  or  wider  skies, 

Then  whip  her  back  with  stinging,  cruel  words. 

Ruby  Lamont. 
(Republished  by  request.) 


IN  RURAL  ENGLAND. 


XLIV 

Before  Clair  Hilliard  left  the  colonies  for 
England  he  had  a long  talk  with  his  cousin 
Jane  in  regard  to  his  father  though  she 
was  careful  not  to  reveal  anything  which 
would  wound  his  pride;  she  was  wise  and 
cautious,  as  she  had  always  been,  to  avoid 
making  others  unhappy  whatever  she  her- 
self might  suffer. 

The  colonies  were  in  a perturbed  state, 
and  there  were  manifest  indications  of  the 
indignity  towards  British  rule  which  sub- 
sequently resulted  in  open  war  and  finally 
in  the  colonies  declaring  themselves  inde- 
pendent; the  history  of  the  Revolution  is 
familiar  to  the  American  people,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  recount  instances  here,  or  even 
the  participation  of  the  characters  in  this 
story  in  that  great  struggle,  though  they 
were  more  or  less  engaged  therein,  especially 
Rob  Harrison  who  fought  valiantly,  and 
gave  liberally  of  his  money  as  well. 

Clair  Hilliard  had  many  regrets  in  leav- 
ing his  cousin  to  whom  he  was  fondly  at- 
tached, and  cried  like  a child  when  he  bade 
the  children  good-bye.  Conway  and  Ed- 
ward both  opened  their  eyes  in  earnest 
when  Clair  told  them  he  was  going  to  Hil- 
liard castle  to  live  alone,  and  they  promised 
if  only  their  “mamma”  would  consent  they 
would  come  in  a few  years  when  they  had 
grown  biggerand  could  ride  and  hunt,  for 
boy-like  they  had  caught  at  the  stories  they 
had  heard  of  the  sporting  seasons  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  castle,  and  which  they  never 
wearied  asking  about,  and  repeating  over  to 
each  other,  and  the  few  playmates  with 
whom  they  associated.  Besides  the  Eng- 
lish maids,  who  had  come  over  with  them, 
told  the  children  of  their  beautiful  England, 
until  they  fancied  it  must  indeed  be  really  a 
fairyland.  Edward  and  Anna  had  been 
kept  very  close  with  Lady  Walton,  and 
knew  even  less  than  Conway,  who  had  en- 
joyed greater  freedom;  but  he  too  was  fond 
of  England  in  his  own  quaint  fashion, 
though  he  wanted  to  be  loyal  to  the  colonies, 
knowing  how  devoted  his  mother  was  to 
the  wilder  scenery  of  New  England. 

Returning  across  the  ocean.  Clair  had  an 
eventful  voyage  and  when  he  arrived  he 
scarcely  knew  what  to  set  about,  he  con- 
sulted his  solicitors  in  London,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  settle  down  in  his  own  county 
and  see  what  prospect  there  would  be  for 
Parliament,  they  were  ambitious  men  and 
told  Clair  confidentially  who  could  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  needed  information. 
“You  remember  going  with  young  Walton 
to  Greyson  Manor  in  the  hunting  season 
once  and  meeting  a number  of  high  bred 
aristocratics,  well,  you’re  just  in  time  now, 
and  our  advice  would  be  to  go  and  see  them. 


Lord  Walton  is  at  home  and  don’t  know 
how  to  pass  the  time,  his  mother  will  not 
hear  of  his  going  on  the  continent,  she  is 
brooding  over  her  sorrows,  broken  down 
in  health,  and  would  possibly  consent  to 
have  Maitland  go  with  you;  perhaps  she 
j might  even  be  persuaded  to  go  herself.  ’ ’ 
“Thank  you  kindly  gentlemen  for  your  ad- 
vice, I’ll  see  when  I reach  home  how  things 
! are  and  talk  it  over  with  Maitland  and  Lady 
Walton.” 

Burke  replied  immediately  that  “the  es- 
tate was  in  good  hands,  the  steward  was 
prudent  and  everything  going  on  smoothly, 
in  fact  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  income 
was  increasing,  the  outlays  almost  insig- 
nificant. 

After  Clair  left  the  barristers'  offices, 
Burke  and  Hemenway  talked  over  the 
strange  turn  things  had  taken  since  they 
had  first  entered  upon  the  management  of 
Sir  Edward’s  affairs.  “Its  likely  enough, 
said  Hemenway,  he’ll  marry  one  of  the 
Greyson  girls,  they’re  older,  bnt  he  is  more 
• likely  to  become  attached  to  a girl  whom  he 
could  look  up  to,  and  it  might  be  a sensible 
match;  he’d  stop  thinking  of  Italy,  and 
grow  more  settled  and  even  ambitious  per- 
haps, and  I should  like  to  see  the  Hiiliard’s 
in  favor  again.  I remember  hearing  a great 
deal  of  Sir  Edward’s  father,  its  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  such  good  blood  shouldn’t  showr 
up  somewhere.” 

“Well,  replied  Burke,  you  do  recall  to 
mind  the  stories  I heard  when  a boy  of  the 
gaiety  at  Hilliard  cast’e,  and  to  think  of 
Sir  Edward  bringing  up  that  beautiful  girl 
with  only  French  governesses  in  the  house, 
why  he  wasn’t  old,  not  as  old  as  I am  by 
seven  years,  well  we  shall  see  how  this 
young  fellow  will  conduct  himself,  with  his 
guitar  and  Italian  songs;  he’ll  makea  furore 
among  the  women  but  ride  after  the 
hounds,  never!  By  Jove,  when  I remem- 
ber how  the  old  Baronet  used  to  jump  the 
ditches  it  makes  me  almost  long  to  leave 
London,  and  go  up  there  and  see  the  fun 
again,  you  know  I was  born  in  that  district, 
and  one  can’t  quite  forget  the  green  fields 
and  out-door  sports.’ 

“Well,  you  see  Burke  I’m  a Londoner, 
born  and  bred,  and  I like  all  this  crowding 
and  pushing,  aud  living  in  a whirl  of  ex- 
citement, but  I’m  interested  in  the  chase, 
that  is  when  I read  about  it  in  the  papers. 

I can’t  say  however,  that  our  young  Baro- 
j net  ’ll  ever  amount  to  much,  only  to  send 
i women  half  cra/.y,  same  as  his  mother  did 
the  men,  but  we  shall  see,  Walton  'lido  him 
' no  good,  he’s  run  through  hall  his  own 
money  and  more,  and  would  his  wife’s  too 
if  we  hadn’t  been  after  him  pretty  sharp.” 

“Yes,  I know,  but  Clair  must  have  some- 
body and  where  is  he  to  look  for  society; 
Rob  Harrison  has  probably  stuffed  him 
, pretty  well  with  ridiculous  notions  and  then 
sends  him’ afloat  without  anybody  to  look 
after  him,  he’ll  be  easy  influenced,  far  too 
easy  I imagine.” 

This  and  much  more  the  two  men  talked 
over  together,  and  in  their  own  minds 
they  saw  the  picture  of  both  Clair  and  Mait- 
land. But  “man  proposes  and  God  dis- 
poses,” and  though  some  things  are  plain 
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to  lawyer’s  minds,  they  cannot  always  see 
what  young  men  and  women  will  do  whose 
money  they  are  handling,  anymore  than 
other  people. 

Lady  Walton  was  delighted  to  see  Clair, 
he  came  unexpected  and  unannounced,  and 
she  became  quite  herself  again  while  he  re- 
mained, and  urged  him  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  at  Walton  Hall.  Maitland 
and  Clair  had  always  been  very  good 
friends,  and  it  was  not  long  after  Clair 
reached  home  before  an  invitation  came 
from  the  Greyson’s  inviting  him  for  the  sea- 
son without  any  solicitation  on  his  part. 
Maitland  and  his  mother  also  received  one 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  three  were 
soon  installed  at  Greyson  Hall.  It  was 
was  one  of  the  most  charming  localities  in 
all  the  rural  districts  of- — —Shire  and  both 
the  young  men  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
pleasures  and  amusements  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  many  guests  with 
which  the  house  was  filled;  Maitland  andClair 
were  neither  of  them  very  good  sportsmen, 
Maitland  to  be  sure  rode  well,  but  he  was 
restless  and  his  mother  worried  him  with 
her  anxiety.  The  Greyson  girls  were  charm- 
ing and  exerted  themselves  to  please,  they 
had  been  much  on  the  continent,  and  were 
familiar  with  places  and  scenes  of  interest, 
and  it  was  but  a few  days  until  Clair  was 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  eldest 
of  the  two,  and  then  he  began  to  wonder 
what  his  cousin  would  think,  and  indeed 
whether  the  girl  would  return  his  affection. 
He  knew  things  were  in  commotion  in 
America,  and  so  he  did  not  write,  but 
talked  with  Lady  Walton,  who  encouraged 
him  to  speak  to  Mr.  Greyson  at  once.  The 
mother  was  dead  and  a maiden  aunt,  the 
mother’s  sister  was  the  only  lady  of  the 
Manor,  except  the  girls  who  had  almost  de- 
cided to  live  in  single  blessedness,  thinking 
their  time  had  gone  by,  though  they  were 
scarcely  spinsters  yet. 

Lady  Walton  was  much  improved  and 
had  been  watching  these  young  people  and 
wishing  Maitland  would  woo  and  win  the 
other  and  younger  sister,  or  some  one  of  the 
sweet  and  attractive  girls  who  came  to  visit, 
or  attended  the  parties  they  were  giving 
every  few  days;  she  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  almost  immediately  after  Clair’s  affair 
was  settled,  Maitland  confided  to  his  mother 
that  he  had  already  asked  Laura  Greyson 
to  be  his  wife,  that  she  had  consented,  that 
the  children  were  to  be  brought  home,  and 
that  she  would  take  care  of  his  morals  here- 
after; all  of  which  Lady  Walton  accepted, 
though  it  was  not  a brilliant  match,  such 
as  she  had  once  anticipated  when  he  was  a 
fine  boy  just  fresh  from  college.  There 
had  been  many  changes  s*nce  then  and  seri- 
ous troubles  had  effected  her  very  materially. 

She  had  in  reality  taken  somewhat  to  liter- 
ary pursuits,  and  written  some  articles  and 
verses  quite  pathetic  aud  though  she  had 
only  shown  them  to  one  or  two  writers 
she  had  been  quite  gratified  with  the  favor- 
able criticisms  of  her  literary  friends.  She 
had  another  reason  for  wishing  to  leave 
Greyson  Manor,  which  she  felt  now  she 
could  do  with  due  propriety,  on  the  pretext 
of  making  things  ready  for  the  future  mis- 
tress of  Walton  Hall.  Sir  Thomas  Lons- 
dall  had  come  late  in  the  season,  and  he 
knew  too  much  for  her  sensitive  nature,  he 
was  very  outspoken  aud  had  once  or  twice 
alluded  to  her  affairs  in  a way  that  set  her 
heart  beating,  for  even  now  she  could  not 
bear  to  hear  Sir  Edward’s  marriages  alluded 
to,  and  still  cherished  in  her  heart  of  hearts, 


a tenderness  for  her  first  lover,  and  she 
knew  from  his  own  lips  on  that  night  of 
nights,  of  which  no  one  living  now  knew 
except  Jane  (and  who  had  she  felt  sure 
never  betrayed  the  secret)  that  in  reality  Sir 
Edward  had  loved  her  truly,  though  his 
jealousy  and  hatred  knew  no  bounds;  but 
he  had  forgiven  her  then  and  indeed  found 
that  she  too  had  been  deceived,  and  that 
both  lives  had  been  made  unhappy,  though 
she  had  been  a true  and  faithful  wife,  over 
fond  of  admiration,  a belle  in  society,  while 
he  had  lived  wretchedly,  at  first  under  des- 
perate excitement,  afterwards  something  of 
a recluse,  shunning  all  those  around  him. 

Lady  Walton  advised  Clair  to  go  home  as 
she  feared  for  him,  knowing  how  he  dreaded 
any  allusion  to  his  mother,  and  with  womanly 
intuition  she  knew  Sir  Thomas  would  break 
out  some  day,  when  he  had  imbibed  too 
freely  of  the  wine  at  dinner  which  he  was 
much  in  the  habit  of  doing.  With  all  her 
caution  the  crisis  came.  She  was  ready  to 
depart,  had  everything  packed  when  Sir 
Thomas  in  a passion,  brought  about  because 
of  a joke  perpetrated  by  Clair,  called  him  a 
gipsy,  whereupon  Maitland  resenting  it, 
was  told  his  mother  had  gone  over  to  Italy 
and  married  a vagabond  Count  no  better 
than  a gipsy.  Mr.  Greyson  tried  to  silence 
Sir  Thomas  in  vain,  the  young  men  left 
the  dining  hall,  and  almost  without  cere- 
mony bidding  hurried  adieux  to  the  young 
ladies  were  soon  on  the  way  to  Walton  Hall. 
Mr.  Greyson  was  obliged  to  explain  to  his 
daughters  and  apologize  for  Sir  Thomas, 
whom  he  promised  himself  never  to  inyite 
again.  Miss  Fulton,  the  sister-in-law  de- 
clared Sir  Thomas  had  been  in  love  with 
the  Italian  singer  himself,  and  never  could 
forgive  Sir  Edward  for  marrying  her. 

It  was  a dismal  winding  up  of  a brilliant 
season,  but  the  girls  had  much  to  think  of 
in  view  of  the  double  wedding  which  was 
soon  to  take  place,  and  before  many  days  all 
the  guests  had  taken  their  departure,  and 
the  wedding  trousseaux  were  in  progress. 
The  arrangements  were  elaborate  and  in 
the  best  style  of  the  day  and  time,  and  at 
Christmas  the  marriages  were  to  be  solom- 
ized.  Lady  Walton  had  decided  not  to  be 
present  but  as  neither  the  girls  nor  Clair 
had  a mother  she  was  finally  prevailed 
upon  to  come.  There  had  never  been  such 
a wedding  in  the  neighborhood,  the  music 
and  feasting  and  merry  making  continued 
through  the  holidays,  and  in  all  the  coun- 
try side  both  rich  and  poor  were  remem- 
bered. The  Greysons  were  great  favorites 
and  a double  wedding  was  a novelty. 
Lady  Walton  who  was  still  very  beautiful, 
notwithstanding  all  she  had  endured,  and 
who  always  dressed  with  the  most  exquisite 
taste,  was  as  charming  as  the  young  brides, 
her  stately  manner  and  thorough-bred  style 
created  quite  a sensation  and  she  was  as 
much  talked  of  afterwards  as  the  brides 
themselves. 

Meantime  the  war  had  begun  in  earnest 
across  the  water  and  more  than  one  battle 
had  been  fought;  the  English  were  sure  of 
victory,  although  Clair  had  many  doubts 
and  some  fears,  he  longed  to  know  more 
than  the  rumors  that  were  afloat.  Maitland 
dreaded  and  feared  because  of  his  children, 
but  he  knew  cousin  Jane  would  protect 
them  with  her  own  life  if  she  could;  he 
had  opportuuities  now  and  then  to  send 
messages  but  never  knew  whether  they 
were  delivered  (and  of  course  they  were 
not.)  It  was  late  the  following  summer 
when  he  started  for  the  colonies  to  bring 


home  his  children  and  he  found  much  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  his  friends  though  he 
carried  letters  from  the  officers  in  command. 
He  was  an  English  gentleman  which  was 
apparent  in  his  bearing,  but  nevertheless 
he  was  suspected  of  being  a spy.  At  last 
he  succeeded  and  found  all  well  and  ascer- 
tained that  neither  Mr.  Harrison  or  Sydney 
Barrington  had  ever  heard  of  the  marriages. 
Jane  knew  the  Greyson’s  and  was  pleased 
to  hear  the  news.  She  felt  Clair  would  be 
better  with  a wife  like  Miss  Greyson,  and 
the  children  she  loved  so  much  would  have 
a capable  and  affectionate  mother.  Lady 
Walton  had  always  been  cold  and  selfish 
and  so  absorbed  in  her  own  griefs,  she  had 
no  room  for  little  children  in  her  heart. 
Ma  tland  only  remained  long  enough  to 
make  the  needful  preparations  and  Jane 
Harrison  with  a heavy  heart  bade  the  chil- 
dren good-bye,  not  knowing  what  might 
transpire  before  they  should  meet  again. 
But  she  was  brave  beyond  all  expectation. 


GRATITUDE. 


Gratitude  is  the  warm  and  friendly 
feeling  that  prompts  the  heart,  the  soul, 
and  the  mind  to  benefit  the  benefactor. 

In  the  strife  for  fame,  and  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  this  busy- world  too  often  do  we 
nurse  recollections  of  our  own  fancied 
wrongs, and  too  often  do  we  forget  the  kind- 
nesses on  us  bestowed. 

Gratitude,  the  feeling  which  inspires 
the  heart  with  kindly  desires  to  thrice  re- 
pay a want  administered,  or  a favor  confer- 
red, is  the  grandest  feeling  that  fills  the 
noble  heart,  and  from  it  springs  the  golden 
seeds  of  friendship,  thatsubtle-tie  that  binds 
true  hearts  together.  The  feeling  of  grati- 
tude when  you  have  been  helped, or  favored, 
will  lighten  your  heart,  and  brighten  your 
smiles;  so  do  not  falter  when  you  know 
what  comfort  to  yourself  and  your  friends 
you  will  impart. 

We  as  God’s  noble  children  can  show 
our  gratitude  to  him  for  all  his  mercies  and 
kindness,  by  living  a humble  and  contrite 
life,  aud  doing  all  the  good  we  can.  If  we 
desire  to  do  good  we  must  begin  on  the  first 
step,  that  is  if  we  wish  to  do  much  good  in 
this  world  we  must  be  willing  to  do  good  in 
little  things,  in  little  acts  of  benovelence 
one  after  another;  speaking  a timely  and 
good  word  here,  doing  an  act  of  kindness 
there,  and  setting  a good  example  always. 
We  must  do  the  first  good  thing  we  can, 
and  then  the  next.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  much  in  one’s  life  time,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  many  ways  we  can  show  onr 
gratitude  to  God. 

Id  each  act  of  gratitude,  nobleness  lies; 

The  benefactor  is  repaid  with  willing  grace, 
The  act  is  always  grand  and  never  dies, 

But  will  brighten  the  true  friends  face. 

E.  M.  R. 


f 

Mrs.  Esther  Morris  of  Wyoming  was 
one  of  ten  delegates  at  large  elected  from 
that  State  to  the  National  Convention  of 
Republican  League  Clubs  at  Cleveland. 
Colorado  elected  four  women  as  delegates, 
and  New  York  one. 

Miss  Abigail  Dodge  (Gail  Hamilton) 
who  has  been  so  ill  that  her  death  semed 
inevitable,  is  recovering.  Her  family  and 
friends  are  hopeful,  and  she  will  soon  be 
brought  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the 
cooler  air  of  Maine. — Ex. 


HANNAH. 

Clasp  the  hands  gently, 

With  tenderest  care, 

Smooth  back  the  tresses, 

Lay  a flower  there, 

Tread,  O,  so  softly 
Disturb  not  her  rest; 

Sleeping  so  sweetly, 

Ah!  Is  she  not  blest? 

Break  not  the  silence, 

Hush!  Do  not  weep, 

Angels  are  near  her 
Bright  vigils  to  keep; 

Angels  of  gladness 
To  bear  her  away; 

Angels  of  comfort 

With  loved  ones  to  stay. 

Hark!  I hear  music, 

Faint  ’tis  but  clear; 

Yes  they  are  singing 
In  sweet  tones  I hear, 

Fair  lovely  sister 
O,  come,  come  away; 

Where  pain  and  sorrow 
Are  banished  for  aye. 

Come  where  love’s  breezes 
Forget  not  to  blow; 

Where  streams  ofkindness, 
Continually  flow, 

The  joys  of  thy  home 
Thon  can’st  not  divine 
Glory  and  honor 
Forever  are  thine. 

R.  M.  F. 


To  The  Woman's  Exponent: 

THE  FUTURE  CONQUERER. 

{To  the  Children  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.) 

Hear  the  soft  patter  of  little  feet, 

Keeping  their  step  in  the  march  of  time; 

List  to  the  voice  of  childhood  sweet 
Singing  the  song  of  our  cause  sublime; 

Steady  each  footfall,  though  light  and  free, 
Faltering  not  as  they  onwa  d press, 

Cheering  the  strains  of  the  melody, 

Telling  of  peace  and  righteousness. 

Gaze  with  a vision  divinely  lent, 

Promise  of  good  in  the  future  trace; 

These  shall  arise  when  our  day  is  spent, 

Women  and  men  of  a nobler  race, 

All  we  have  missed  is  their  heritage, 

All  we  have  failed  of  is  their’s  to  win; 

Their’s,  the  new  era,  the  golden  age, 

Their’s,  is  the  conquest  of  wrong  and  sin. 

We  will  not  envy  their  brighter  day, 

So  that  .to  them  time  victory  brings; 

For  not  ignoble  the  part  we  play, 

We  are  kingmakers,  if  they  are  kings. 

Smooth  then  the  way  for  the  little  feet, 

Teach  the  right  note  to  each  fresh  young  voice 

Throw  wide  the  portals,  their  coming  greet, 

And  in  their  triumph  will  they  rejoice, 

Edited  by  L.  A.  C.  Penniman. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  5,  1895. 


letter  to  u.  w.  p.  c. 


Here  I am  in  the  wonderful  Snake  River 
Valley  with  the  famous  Teton  Peaks  tower- 
ing in  the  eastern  sky  white  with  their 
everlasting  mantle  of  snow. 

As  I pause  in  my  busy  rounds  to  think 
where  I am  and  locate  times  immutable  dial, 
I find  the  month  is  waning  and  the  date 
of  our  regular  meeting  is  near  at  hand. 

Inclination,  born  of  an  ardent  desire, 


WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


bids  me  hasten  home  that  I may  participate 
in  the  pleasures  and  the  benefits  of  my 
favorite  club,  but  duty  that  relentless  mas- 
ter calls  me  elsewhere.  I will  not  take  the 
time  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  duty  for 
our  little  band  is  composed  of  those  faithful 
ones  who  learned  this  lesson  long,  long  ago. 

Since  leaving  Salt  Lake  one  month  ago, 

I have  visited  twenty -seven  towns  holding 
three  meetings  in  each.  I have  traveled  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  train  and  nearly 
five  hundred  by  team,  over  hills  and  dales, 
through  canyons  and  mountain  gorges, 
over  the  sage  brush  plains  and  lava  beds, 
along  shady  glens  and  fragrant  meadows; 
sometimes  the  road  winding  for  miles  along 
the  cool,  romantic  banks  of  the  river  fringed 
with  willows  and  interspersed  with  beautiful 
wild  flowers,  and  the  sweet  wild  roses  that 
to  my  senses  are  always  so  inspiring. 

Little  dainty  wild  rose  with  perfume  so  sweet; 
Reminder  of  youth,  and  its  joys  so  complete, 

When  in  the  green  pastures,  and  cool  canyon  glens 
I plucked  thee  at  random  from  briary  stems. 

How  I loved  to  inhale  thy  fragrance  so  rare, 

And  deemed  of  all  flowers,  thou  the  sweetest, 
most  fair. 

Though  the  trip  has  been  attended  with 
some  hardships,  the  beautiful  flowers  and 
the  sweet  songs  of  birds,  which  can  be  seen 
in  great  numbers  and  variety,  together  with 
the  sweet  companionship  of  my  little  Nellie, 
has  greatly  lightened  the  burden,  and 
smoothed  the  rough  places.  Though  in 
the  language  of  my  little  traveling  com- 
panion, “I  never  saw  so  many  bumby  ups, 
mudly  pudly’s  and  tee  totters”as  in  the  last 
few  weeks  travel.  We  have  many,  ditches, 
creeks  and  canals  to  ford,  sometimes  the 
water  coming  into  the  wagon  bed.  It  being 
a new  country  the  bridges  are  not  yet  all 
constructed  though  the  most  dangerous 
parts  of  the  Snake  River  are  spanned  by  im- 
mense bridges  characteristic  of  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  an  industrious,  persevering 
people. 

This  is  an  extensive  valley  covering  a 
vast  area  of  ground.  Its  water  resources 
are  uncomparable  and  there  is  every  facility 
necessary  tor  becoming  a great  fanning  and 
agricultural  district,  and  with  the  brawn 
and  muscle  of  the  sturdy  Mormon  pioneers, 
who  first  had  faith  in  its  possibilities,  there 
is  no  question  but  their  fondest  anticipations 
will  be  more  than  realized.  Many  of  the 
little  towns  are  situated  along  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  Snake  River,  and  give  great 
promise  of  becoming  prosperous  business 
centers. 

We  cannot  as  yet  speak  much  in  praise 
of  the  climate  as  the  seasons  are  late  and 
the  warm  weather  does  not  set  in  until  near 
the  first  of  July.  The  wind  blows  nearly 
every  day,  but  how  could  we  expect  other- 
wise with  the  vast  sweep  of  land  in  this 
great  valley,  when  the  little  towns  and  ham- 
lets become  large  cities  with  towers  and 
spires  reaching  heavenward,  and  the  plains 
covered  with  extensive  orchards,  then  we 
may  expect  a change  in  climate  as  we  have 
found  in  our  own  loved  Utah. 

I trust  all  will  go  smoothly  with  the  club, 
and  that  you  will  have  a most  profitable 
time  at  your  next  meeting  and  if  the  last 
program  is  promptly  filled,  I am  convinced 
it  will  be  most  interesting.  I hope  the 
“committee  of  the  whole’’  will  do  their 
duty  as  well  for  the  July  meeting— a little 
selfishness  perhaps — for  if  all  is  well,  I shall 
be  there.  Praying  our  Father’s  choicest 
blessings  upon  you  all,  I am  your  fellow- 
worker.  Ellis  R.  Shipp. 

Wilford, Fremont  Co.  .Idaho,  June  26,  ’95 
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MRS.  MARY  L.  DICKINSON. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  the  neAdy 
elected  president  of  the  National  Council  ol 
of  Women  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
and  educated  in  New  England;  she  became 
a teacher  when  very  young.  The  experi- 
ment of  teaching,  while  mest  successful, 
in  so  far  as  the  puplis  were  concerned,  only 
served  to  convince  the  teacher  of  the 
inadequacy  of  her  own  preparation  for  her 
chosen  field.  At  the  age  of  24  she  spent 
three  years  in  extensive  travel  and  close 
study  abroad.  Returning,  the  teacher  s life 
was  resumed  until  her  marriage  to  John  Be 
Dickinson,  a wealthy  banker  of  New  York. 
City,  changed  the  life  to  one  of  even  wider 
opportunities  for  social  and  philanthropic 
work. 

Indentified  with  the  best  phases  of  social, 
religious  and  philanthropic  life,  she  en- 
tered actively  into  many  lines  ot  charitable 
work. 

Three  more  yeats  of  travel  abroad  afford- 
ed opportunities  for  study  of  European  sys- 
tems of  education,  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  varied  culture.  The  death  of  her  hus- 
band, followed  in  a few  years  by  the  loss  of 
fortune,  threw  her  back  again  into  the 
ranks  of  working  women.  She  resumed 
teaching  and  writing. 

Her  first  novel,  “Among  the  Thorns,’’ 
proved  her  skill  in  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter and  such  powers  as  established,  be- 
yond question,  the  fact  of  her  possessing 
the  story  teller’s  gift,  while  its  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  poverty  and  pauperism 
showed  strongly  the  bent  of  her  mind. 
The  second  book,  printed  first  in  England, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  in  America,  called 
“The  Amber  Star,’’  dealt  with  fresh  air 
funds  and  country  homes  for  children  and 
working  women,  before  the  subject  had 
ever  been  discussed  or  agitated  in  America. 
Her  third  story,  ‘A  Fair  Half  Dozen,’’  al- 
so first  printed  in  England,  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  invalidism,  taking  up  all  the 
points  afterward  covered  by  the  Shut  in 
Society,  before  a thought  of  such  a society 
had  ever  crept  up  to  the  light.  A little 
volume  of  poems  called  “Edelweiss”  was 
her  earliest  book.  Some  of  her  stories,  in 
which  she  particularly  excelled,  have  been 
gathered  together  in  a volume  called  “Drift 
Wood”  and  “One  Little  Life,”  her  latest 
story,  is  illustrative  of  her  own  idea  of  what 
should  be  the  true  character  of  the  Order 
of  the  King’s  Daughtersand  Sons,  in  which 
society,  from  its  birth,  she  has  been  the  gen- 
eral secretary,  and  actively  engaged  in  the 
charge  of  its  work  all  over  the  world. 

Warmly  interested  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, she  served  for  several  years  as  the 
joint  editor  of  the  “American  Reformer.” 
When  the  Order  of  the  King’s  Daughters 
and  Sons  grew  to  such  proportions  as  to  re- 
quire an  organ  of  its  own  she  established 
its  magazine,  the  “Silver  Cross,’  of  which 
she  has  been  the  only  editor.  She  was  of- 
fered positions  in  several  leading  institutions 
of  learning,  one  of  which  she  accepted  the 
post  of  professor  of  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  and  at  the  close  of  her 
service  there  was  made  emeritus  professor 
and  given  also  a lectureship  in  English, 
the  chair  of  belles-lettres,  which  was  liber- 
ally endowed  and  named  by  the  Board  ol 
Trustees  the  Marv  Lowe  Dickinson  chair. 

Selected. 


Empress  Eugenie  has  nearly  comple- 
ted her  memoirs.  They  are  not  to  be  pub- 
lished till  after  her  death. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  STUDY. 


The  Department  of  Study  in  Political 
Science  has  prepared  the  plan  of  work  so 
much  talked  of  heretofore  and  will  fill  orders 
for  the  local  associations  or  clubs  who  wish 
to  take  up  the  study. 

AIM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

“The  object  of  this  department  is  to  pro- 
vide a systematic  Course  of  self-instruction 
in  the  principles  and  facts  which  underlie 
the  great  Political  Questions  of  our  day  * * 

A knowledge  of  history  has  long  been  es- 
teemed a necessary  part  of  education  but  a 
calm,  serious  study  of  politics,  the  science 
which  includes  the  events  and  conditions 
surrounding  our  every  day  life  is  far  more 
rare.  ” 

This  and  a great  deal  more  the  Prospectus 
sets  forth,  aud'  it  is  with  the  idea  of  educa- 
ting the  women  of  the  country  in  Political 
Science  that  this  plan  of  work  has  been  pre- 
pared . 

dues. 

Study  classes  that  are  formed  will  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  same  State  and  National 
dues  as  regular  suffrage  associations,  that 
is  the  amount  must  be  enough  to  retain  in 
the  State  Treasury  and  ten  cents  to  the  Na- 
tional treasury.  This  sum  is  used  to 
carry  on  the  general  work. 

METHODS  OF  STUDY. 

The  methods  should  include  in  the 
subjects.  General  Political  News,  Con- 
gressional News,  Legislative  News,  State 
Judicial  News,  Local  Affairs,  Social  Prob- 
lems, The  Tariff,  Financial  News,  Labor 
News,  Foreign  News. 

The  following  topics  are  suggested  for 
public  meetings.  The  Duty  of  the  Citizen, 
Ideal  Municipal  Government,  The  Town 
meeting,  Initiative  and  Referendum,  Pro- 
portional Representation,  Universal  Suffrage, 
Woman  Suffrage,  how  can  Patriotism  be 
taught  in  the  Public  Schools. 

“This  course  of  study  is  prepared  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  meet  the  demands  of  all 
classes  of  persons,  busy  housewives  and 
women  who  can  only  command  scattered 
moments  for  reading,  women  too  who  have 
leisure,  college  graduates  and  those  whose 
ambition  is  broader,  it  has  been  planned  to 
meet  all  these  differing  conditions  as  nearly 
as  possible.  ’ ’ 

The  design  of  the  N.  A.  W.  S.  A.  is  to 
make  this  course  of  study  entirely  non- 
partisan and  all  text  books  will  be  selected  j 
with  reference  to  maintaining  such  impar-  1 
tiality. 


As  President  of  the  Utah  W.  S.  A.,  we 
recommend  this  course  of  study  to  the  or- 
ganizations in  all  the  various  localities,  and 
believe  it  will  be  the  most  educational  in 
political  matters  of  any  method  which  has 
ever  yet  been  adopted. 


A TRIBUTE  OF  LOVE. 


An  ovation  was  accorded  to  Sister  Mary 
A.  Freeze,  President  of  the  Y.  L.  N.  M. 
I.  A.,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  of  Zion  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  18.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  a description  of  the  floral 
decorations;  but  they  were  beautiful  as  a 
summer  dream,  yet  not  so  charming  as  the 
young  girls  and  women  themselves,  attired 
in  white,  or  in  colors,  they  rose  one  after 
another  to  give  expression  in  sentiments  of 
love,  appreciation  and  admiration  to  the  one 
in  whose  honor  they  had  assembled.  As 
for  Sister  Freeze  herself,  she  was  literally 
buried  in  flowers,  each  one  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  branches  of  the  Association  in  this 
stake,  throwing  her  a bouquet  of  roses  im- 
mediately after  she  was  seated;  entirely  un- 
conscious of  the  nature  of  the  gathering  it 
was  a wonder  she  bore  all  this  adulation 
without  breaking  down.  Sisters  Nellie  C. 
Taylor  and  Maggie  C.  Shipp  conducted  the 
the  exercises  in  the  most  graceful  and  dig- 
nified manner,  and  to  them  doubtless  as- 
sisted by  willing  helpers  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  success  of  the  entertainment  is  due. 

The  First  Presidency  was  represented  by 
President  Jos.  F.  Smith,  the  Apostles  by 
President  Lorenzo  1 Snow,  F.  M.  Lyman 
and  Abraham  H.  Cannon, the  Presidency  of 
this  Stake  by  Counselors  Jos.  E.  Taylor 
and  C.  W.  Penrose.  The  Relief  Society  by 
Zina  D.  H Young  and  Bathsheba  W. 
Smith  and  others,  the  general  officers  of  the 
Y.  L.  N.  M.  I.  A.  by  Elmina  S.  Taylor 
and  her  Counselors  Maria  Y.  Dougall, 
Marth  H.  Tingey. 

The  hall  was  crowded  with  friends  of 
Sister  Freeze  and  members  of  the  Y.  L. 
N.  M.  I.  A.  the  occasion  was  one  of  great 
interest  and  appreciation  of  the  labors  of 
the  Association  in  this  Stake  of  Zion.  The 
hymns  that  were  sung  were  composed  by 
Sister  Mary  A.  Freeze,  and  Sister  Carrie  S. 
Thomas;  one  of  the  particular  features  of 
the  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  a testi- 
monial from  the  young  ladies  of  the  County 
Associations  of  a large  picture,  handsomely 
framed  of  President  Mary  A Freeze  and 
her  Counselors  and  Aids,  which  must  have 
been  very  acceptable  as  they  are  the  helps 
who  assist  in  the  progress  of  the  work 
spiritual,  mental  and  moral  which  is  being 
done  for  the  youth  of  Zion.  Sister  Mary 
P.  Young  one  of  the  Counselors  presented 
the  picture  in  a fitting  and  eloquent  address, 
and  Sister  Freeze  responded  in  the  most 
happy  and  grateful  manner. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith,  who  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  waxed  eloquent  and  incisive 
on  the  subject  of  equal  suffrage,  and  illus- 
trated his  views  by  the  story  of  his  own 
mother,  vdio  when  a widow  with  a large 
family  dependent  upon  her,  journeyed  from 
Nauvoo,  (after  the  martyrdom  of  her  hus- 
band) under  the  most  difficult  circumstances; 
and  when  the  call  came  to  start  to  the  val- 
ley. left  Winter  Quarters  in  1847  following 
the  pioneers,  attending  to  her  own  teams 
and  wagons,  looking  after  the  entire  outfit, 
and  accomplishing  what  very  few  men 


could  have  done;  established  herself  here  in 
the  desert,  built  her  own  house,  and  superin- 
tended all  the  details  of  farming  and  caring 
for  stock,  etc. , in  a new  country  where  all  was 
very  laborious,  and  many  difficulties  and 
hardships  to  be  encountered.  He  made 
many  excellent  points  for  sufftage  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  one  could  listen  to  so 
vivid  a picture  without  being  convinced  of 
woman’s  capabilities  for  citizenship. 

President  Lorenzo  Snow,  Apostles  F.  M. 
Lyman  and  Abraham  H.  Cannon,  Elder  B. 
j H.  Roberts,  Zina  D.  H.  Young  and  Elmina 
S.  Taylor  each  occupied  a few  minutes  ex- 
pressing love  and  admiration  for  Sister 
Freeze  and  appreciation  of  her  labors  among 
the  young  people. 

Delicious  refreshments  were  served  and 
social  conversation  indulged  in,  greetings, 
congratulations  and  hand-shakings  all 
around  and  the  entertainment  was  closed 
with  singing  and  a benediction  pronounced 
by  Bishop  Robert  Morris  of  the  nth  Ward 
where  Sister  Freeze  resides.  Altogether 
the  entertainment  must  have  been  very  sat- 
isfactory to  Sister  Freeze,  and  great  credit 
is  due  those  who  had  the  arrangement  of 
the  entire  affair  in  their  hands. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Bro.  Joseph  Horne  and  wife  left  the 
city  June  17th  to  visit  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Spencer,  in  Paris,  Idaho,  and  to  attend 
the  wedding  reception  of  a grand-daughter 
who  was  recently  married.  They  expected 
to  be  absent  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mesdames  Mary  Hillom  Higgs,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Annie  P.  Tillotson,  Ogden, 
Lucinda  M.  Patten,  Payson,  Utah  Co., 
Marion  M.  Hand,  Benjamin.  Students 
from  the  class  of  Dr.  Maggie  C.  Shipp, 
have  just  today  passed  the  Territorial  Med- 
ical Board. 

We  want  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  study  of  Political  Science  pre- 
pared for  women  by  a special  committee, 
which  it  is  expected  will  help  to  prepare  the 
women  of  the  country  to  vote  intelligently 
when  the  opportunity  arrives,  as  it  assuredly 
will  in  the  near  future. 

Sisters  Zina  D.  H.  Young  and  the  writer 
attended  the  conference  of  the  Relief  Society 
of  Box  Elder  Stake  on  the  nth  of  June  and 
had  a most  enjoyable  time.  The  following 
day,  1 2th,  was  the  conference  of  the  Y.  L. 
N.  M.  I A.  Sister  Minnie  J.  Snow  came 
up  from  the  city  to  attend  it,  and  Sister 
Zina  D.  H.  Young  remained  to  take  part  in 
the  conference.  Sister  Zina  D.  H.  Young 
and  sister  E.  S.  Taylor  attended  the  con- 
ferences of  the  Relief  Society  and  Y.  L.  N. 
M.  I.  A.  of  Sanpete  Stake,  held  at  Ephriam 
on  the  28th  and  29th  of  June  and  had  an 
excellent  time. 

Sonya  Kovalersky  is  the  title  ot  a 
book  translated  from  the  Russian  and 
Swedish,  the  Russian  translation  by  Isabel 
F.  Hapgood,  the  Swedish  by  A.  M.  Clive 
Bagiev,  published  by  the  Century  Co.,  New 
York.  The  book  is  a very  remarkable  one 
in  many  ways,  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  giving  the  reader  a good  idea  of  wo- 
man’s real  condition  in  Russia. 
The  biography  and  memories  of  Sonya 
Kovalersky  show  her  as  a very  superior 
and  highly  gifted  woman,  brilliant  in  math- 
ematics and  abstruse  sciences,,  prophetic  and 
inspirational  in  a very  great  degree,  acutely 
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sensitive  on  all  subjects,  yet  the  book  sets 
forth  plainly  that  quality  of  love  in  wo- 
man which  can  never  be  satisfied  without 
the  devotion  of  an  ardefit  lover;  fame,  honor, 
intellect,  all  these  she  had  in  their  com- 
pleteness, “a  marvel  of  mental  develop- 
ment and  beautiful  womanhood,  a kind  of 
giantess  of  such  extraordinary  proportions 
that  you  regard  her  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration.” Certainly  both  in  Russia  and 
Sweden,  Sonya  Kovalersky  was  one  of  the 
most  gifted  women  of  this  century. 


land  Treasurer,  afterwards  P.  W.  Wood  j 
ruff  Treasurer. 

Visiting  Commitee : Lavinia  Tajdor, 

Grace  Richardson,  Ellen  Parker,  Rhoda  H. 
Richards,  Elizabeth  Pixton,  Matilda  Wards-  I 
worth,  N.  A.  Stevenson,  L.  South  worth, 
Agnes  Hoagland. 

Appraiser  Co?ntnittee:  Phebe  Woodruff, 
Marjr  I.  Horne,  Lucinda  South  worth. 

Superintendence  of  Work  Committee : 
Lucy  L.  Van  Cott,  Sarah  B.  Foss,  Agnes 
Hoagland . 


4.  — Those  wishing  to  become  members 
may  be  admitted  on  the  recommend  of  any 
member,  by  a vote  of  any  meeting  regular- 
ly called. 

5.  — Members  will  be  expelled  from  the 
society  for  unchristianlike  conduct,  by  a 
majority  of  votes  of  any  regularly  organiz- 
ed me.  ting. 

6.  — These,  by  laws,  may  be  increased, 
amended,  annulled,  or  added  to  at  any  time 
considered  necessary  by  a majority  of  the 
members. 


Memorial  Day  in  remembrance  of  the 
poet  and  author,  Sister  Hannah  T.  King 
was  kept  this  year  June  19th,  at  the  beauti- 
ful home  of  Sister  Julia  C.  Howe,  who  was 
one  oi  Sister  King’s  dearest  friends;  About 
fourteen  ladies  were  present.  The  roses 
and  other  sweet  blossoms,  in  themselves 
were  a touching  tribute  to  her  memory. 
Sister  Howe  had  prepared  little  mementoes 
on  cards  from  the  author’s  ‘‘Songs  of  the 
Heart”  most  of  them  from  the  poem  en- 
titled “Life,”  these  were  very  appropriate 
having  been  selected  for  each  one  with 
great  care,  and  were  in  the  hand  writing 
of  the  hostess.  The  conversation  was  gen- 
eral, and  the  ‘‘five  o’clock  tea”  at  which 
most  of  the  ladies  drank  hot  water,  was 
very  enjoyable,  not  only  for  the  delicious 
and  appetizing  delicacies,  but  for  the  spirit 
of  love  and  good-will,  which  made  all  feel 
happy  and  buoyant  for  the  time.  After 
leaving  the  diningroom,  Sister  Alder  read 
the  verses  which  were  commented  upon, and 
by  request  the  writer  read  a personal  poem 
of  Sister  King’s  addressed  to  Helen  Mar 
Whitney,  which  has  never  appeared  in 
print.  Sweet  interchanges  of  thought  and 
feeling  followed,  and  at  the  close  the  com- 
pany sang  Doxology  and  benediction  waspro- 
nounced.  The  next  gathering  in  hanor  of 
the  dear  departed  Sister  King  will  be  at  the 
residence  of  her  daughter  Sister  Louisa 
Spencer  in  June  1896— if  all  is  well. 

ttt 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  IN  THE  EARLY 
DAYS. 


The  Fourteenth  Ward  Female  Relief, 
Society,  organized  by  Bishop  Hoagland 
(agreeable  to  the  request  of  President 
Brigham  Young)  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
September  1856,  with  a President  and  two 
counselors,  a secretary  and  treasurer;  with 
power  to  elect  other  such  officers  as  might 
be  needed,  for  the  carrying  out  and  manage- 
ment of  said  society . 

We  therefore  deemed  it  necessary  to  elect 
a visiting  committee  of  nine  persons,  one 
to  each  block  to  collect  subscriptions  and 
enquire  into  the  circumstances  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor  and  report  the  same  to 
the  President  of  the  Society. 

We  have  also  an  Appraiser  Committee  of 
three  persons.  Together  with  a superin- 
tendence of  work  Committee  of  three  per- 
sons, likewise. 

Our  meetings  are  opened  and  closed  by 
singing  and  prayer,  and  occasionally  with 
remarks  by  Bishop  Hoagland,  and  other 
brethren  of  the  Priesthood,  who  may  oc- 
casionally call  in.  Also  by  the  President  of 
the  Society. 

Members  are  received  or  expelled  by  vote 
according  to  our  rules  and  By  Laws. 

P.  W.  Woodruff,  Prest. 

Phebe  Woodruff,  President;  Mary  I. 
Horne  and  Lucinda  South  worth,  Counselors; 
Kezia  D.  Pratt,  Secretary;  Agnes  Hoag- 


NAMES  OF  MEMBERS. 

Phebe  Woodruff,  Mary  I.  Horne,  Lu- 
cinda South  worth,  Kezia  D.  Pratt,  Agnes 
Hoagland,  Leonora  Taylor,  Sarah  M . Pratt, 
Emma  Standish,  Elizabeth  Pixton,  Sarah 
B.  Phelps,  N.  A.  Stevenson,  Ann  Long- 
stroff,  Anetta  A.  Cummings,  Lydia  Sharp, 
Elizabeth  K.  Stevenson,  Rhoda  H.  Rich- 
ards, Fanny  Spilsbury,  Susan  Richards, 
Sophia  Taylor,  Esther  Ann  Hoagland, 
Jane  Taylor,  Mary  Oakey,  Matilda  Wards- 
worth,  Sarah  Brown,  Ann  Jackson,  Rachel 
Middleton,  Elizabeth  Pratt,  Sarah  B.  Foss, 
Susan  Cornelia  Woodruff,  Phebe  Amelia 
Woodruff,  Mary  C.  Stephen,  Susan  Pratt, 
Belinda  Pratt,  Elizabeth  T.  Blair,  Sarah 
Church,  Mary  Ann  Taylor,  Agnes  Taylor, 
Sarah  Lishman,  Mary  Ann  Brown,  Ann 
Clewly,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  Emily  Shelton, 
Hannah  C.  Mumford,  Lucy  L.  Van  Cott, 
Mary  Ann  Taysom.  Rebecca  Hoagland, 
Hannah  Bird,  Texana  Blair,  Sarah  Jane 
Blair,  Sarah  S.  Turpin,  Maria  L.  Twin- 
ball,  Lovina  Taylor,  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
Jane  C.  Romney,  Elizabeth  M.  Romney, 
Mary  Hall,  Sophronia  Turnball,  Harriet 
Carter,  Margaret  Hoagland,  Isabel 
Lamoreaux,  Annetta  Rhodes,  Mary  Rhodes, 
Susanna  Richards,  Sarah  Ann  Heyes,  Ann 
Agatha  Pratt,  Mary  Campbell,  Susan  S. 
Richards,  Charlotte  F.  Richards,  Clarissa 
Snyder.  Jesse  S.  Eddings,  Hannah  B.  Mor- 
ley,  Mary  Richards.  Alice  Watt,  Mary  S. 
Snow,  Sarah  Woodruff,  Emma  Woodruff, 
Sarah  Morris,  Jane  Watt,  Elizabeth  Foss, 
Olivia  C.  Foss,  Deborah  Ann  Twinbull, 
Jane  C.  Richardson,  Celestia  L.  Pratt, 
Sarah  Richards,  Nannie  Richards,  Caroline 
Simms,  Mary  C.  Taylor,  Elizabeth  Rich, 
Jane  Taylor,  Helen  Carter,  Alice  Thomp- 
son, Georgian  A.  Clements,  Martha  Robins, 

S.  G.  Richards,  S'.  S.  Richards,  Martha 

T.  Blair,  Phebe  Pratt,  Martha  T-  Darger, 
Sarah  Ivins,  Sarah  Ann  Ballo,  Jane  E. 
Richards,  Jane  Jennings,  Helen  Winder, 
Helen  Kay,  Wilmirth  East,  Annie  Latimer, 
Mary  Perrin,  Ellen  C.  Blair,  Martha  Price, 
L.  Van  Cott,  Mary  Ann  Hooper,  Cather- 
ine Mulliner,  Adelaide  Smith,  Betsy  Stan- 
dish, Maria  Riley,  M.  A.  Foster,  M.  Rhodes, 
Victoria  Blair,  Sarah  Ann  Remmington, 
Fanny  Snalarn,  Rhoda  Richards,  Grace 
Richardson,  Mary  Jane  Merrill,  Kate  Gard- 
ener, M.  K.  France,  Margaret  Hill,  Har- 
riet Phelps,  Mary  W.  Pratt. 

BY  LAWS. 

1.  — The  name  of  the  society  shall  be 
called  the  Fourteenth  Ward  Female  Relief 
Society. 

2.  — It  shall  be  controlled  by  a president 
and  two  counselors,  a secretary  and  treas- 
urer, chosen  by  the  members  who  shall 
choose  such  officers  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary . 

3.  — The  object  shall  be  the  relief  of  the 
destitute — unemployed,  and  all  whom  it 
may  have  power  to  relieve  or  do  good  unto, 
in  unison,  with  the  councils  of  the  Church, 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


FIRST  REPORT. 

Fourteenth  Ward  Female  Relief  Society, 
organized  on  the  17th  day  of  September, 
1856.  Commenced  and  carried  on  our 
operations  in  a time  of  scarcity  and  under 
trying  circumstances  until,  the  28th  day  of 
March,  1858,  about  one  year  and  six  months, 
during  which  time  we  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  society  in  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions of  money,  wearing  apparel,  Provisions, 


etc,  amounting  to $346.05 

Quilts  on  hand  and  for  Sale, 100.00 

Overplus  for  work  and  Propt 101  12 
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By  paid  out  to  poor  iu  the  Ward, . .$213.77 
By  paid  to  our  brethren  of  the  army.  .43.75 


By  donated  to  H.  C.  Company, 63  65 

By  donated  to  P.  E.  Fund, 126.00 

By  donated  quilts  to  a Temple, 100.00 
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LADIES’  SEMI-MONTHLY  MEETING 

Minutes  of  meeting  held  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Assembly  Hall,  May  14th.  President 
M.  I.  Horne  presiding.  Sang  ‘‘O  my 
Father.”  Prayer  Sister  L.  D.  Alder. 
Sang,  ‘‘We  Thank  Thee  O God  for  a 
Prophet.”  Minutes  read  and  approved. 
President  Horne  explained  the  reason  we 
could  not  have  the  14th,  Ward  it  was 
being  remodeled;  was  not  feeling  well 
thought  it  was  climbing  the  stairs  at  the 
County  Building,  to  hear  Miss  Anthony 
and  Miss  Shaw,  she  was  pleased  with  them 
thought  many  would  not  go  to  sleep  under 
Miss  Shaw’s  preaching,  they'  have  suffered 
for  their  cause  but  it  is  popular  now,  refered 
to  the  man  who  voted  “no”  on  Tuesday 
evening,  was  like  Miss  Anthony  thought 
he  needed  praying  for.  Wondered  how 
many  really  thanked  God  for  a prophet  as 
we  had  been  singing,  all  who  have  lived  in 
Joseph’s  day  should  testily  as  long  as  they 
are  here,  we  should  be  thankful  for  the 
Gospel.  The  plan  of  salvation  will  reach 
all,  and  the  baptism  for  the  dead, is  not  that 
a most  glorious  principle?  What  mighty, 
order  and  love  in  the  Gospel,  when  we  are 
living  our  religion.  How  Joseph  would  re- 
joice when  he  could  come  out  and  see  those 
he  loved.  Forty-five  lawsuits  were 
brought  against  him,  yet  there  was  nothing 
proved  against  him,  he  was  waited  upon  by 
angels  and  was  upheld  by  the  power  of 
God.  He  lived  to  receive  all  the  keys  and 
blessing,  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of 
this  work;  he  had  to  shed  his  blood  for 
the  cause;  when  we  see  the  famine  and  dif- 
ferent things  that  are  taking  place  we  should 
study  what  these  things  mean,  look  to  our- 
selves that  we  are  on  the  straight  and  nar- 
row vvay,  we  will  need  a good  shaking  to 
put  us  in  our  places,  if  we  turn  aside  or  go 
contrary  to  the  teachings  we  have  received. 
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Make  the  Lord  your  friend,  and  He  will 
never  leave  or  forsake  you;  live  your  re- 
ligion. A sister  vvhose  name  was  not  taken 
felt  good  to  be  with  us,  had  enjoyed  the  con- 
vention that  had  just  been  held,  testified  to 
Joseph  being  a prophet.  Minutes  of  18th, 
Ward  Primary  read.  A Poem,  dedicated 
to  President  G.  Q Cannon,  was  read  by  a 
sister,  who  stated  she  had  the  poem  for  sale 
at  ten  cents  a copy.  A sister  in  the  con- 
gregation testified  to  her  knowledge  that 
Joseph  was  a Prophet,  related  different  in- 
stances in  his  life. 

Sister  Alder  was  thankful  to  be  here 
had  been  deprived  from  meeting  through 
sickness,  had  enjoyed  the  late  Convention, 
the  ladies  had  done  a great  worx  in  their 
lives;  but  we  are  doing  a great  work  and  we 
have  a knowledge  that  our  work  is  a 
strength  to  us,  wanted  to  see  a great  work 
done  in  the  future. 

The  visiting  ladies  asked  many  peculiar 
questions,  said  that  she  was  surprised  to 
hear  about  it,  at  this  late  day  that  they 
should  believe  such  things,  they  did  not 
seem  to  see  beauties  in  Bishop  Whitney’s 
speech;  it  seems  strange  that  so  many  that 
come  among  us  are  blinded  to  what  is  tak- 
ing place  right  around  them.  Women  are 
coming  to  the  front  as  they  have  always 
done  before  the  downfall  of  a nation,  we 
want  to  do  everything  so  fast  that  we  can- 
not take  time  to  attend  to  our  duties  every 
day.  Is  time  being  shortened  or  do  we 
imagine  it?  We  all  have  to  drink  deep  of 
sorrow  and  in  this  way  the  Lord  will  make 
us  what  He  wants  us,  related  how  Moses 
was  taken  to  the  courts  of  Egypt,  and  then 
bad  to  be  taken  to  the  wilderness:  are  we 
using  our  influence  for  good  every  day  of 
our  lives?  Do  not  be  led  away  by  the  fol- 
lies of  the  world,  it  comes  in  many  forms, 
and  we  need  to  watch  and  pray  continually 
that  we  do  right.  A sister  rejoiced  that 
she  ever  heard  the  Gospel  and  wanted  to 
live  her  religion,  had  enjoyed  the  Suffrage 
Convention.  Another  sister  had  a testi- 
mony that  this  is  the  work  of  God,  was 
thankful  that  she  lived  in  this  day,  had 
heard  the  visiting  ladies,  thought  they  were 
bright  and  intelligent  women. 

Sister  Gibson  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
sisters  testify.  In  1840  Joseph  Smith  went 
to  attend  a conference  and  she  heard  him 
there,  was  convinced  that  day,  had  asked  her 
father’s  consent  to  be  baptized,  heconsented 
and  she  went  joyfully  forward,  when  she 
saw  the  saints  gathering  she  thought  the 
chance  would  never  come  to  her, 
but  the  Lord  opened  the  way.  Ploped  she 
would  continue  faithful,  had  a good 
Patarichal  blessing,  would  like  to  do  all  the 
good  she  could. 

Sister  Webb  felt  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
was  with  us  here, referred  to  the  Convention 
just  passed  thought  the  ladies  were  very 
pleasing  speakers,  but  they  had  not  the 
Gospel,  they  were  doing  a great  and  good 
work,  referred  to  the  words  of  President 
Woodruff  in  Brigham  City,  that  the 
reapers  had  gone  forth  and  many  would  be 
cut  down,  was  pleased  to  hear  Sister  Gib- 
son’s testimony,  gave  her  a very  powerful 
blessing.  We  all  want  to  work  in  the 
Temple,  we  should  not  spend  all  our 
strength  in  worldly  affairs,  save  our 
strength  for  spiritual  labors,  be  charitable 
to  each  other,  how  much  the  Lord  over- 
looks in  us. 

Sister  M.  P.  Silver  was  pleased  to  be 
back  again,  she  knew  that  the  prayers  of 
her  sisters  had  helped  her,  knew  that  faith 


has  been  exercised,  loved  to  come  to  meet- 
ing, was  sorn^  to  be  in  Manti  and  not  go  to 
the  Temple.  We  all  want  suffrage.  Sister 
Kimball  felt  the  sick  needed  the  prayers  of 
our  sisters,  felt  better  for  coming  to  meet- 
ing, had  a knowledge  that  the  gifts  were  in 
the  church.  Sister  Hazou  felt  she  would 
be  condemned  if  she  did  not  add  her  testi- 
mony to  the  rest.  Hoped  she  would  under- 
stand the  necessity  to  live  her  religion. 

Sister  Horne  would  like  to  see  the  sisters 
take  the  Poem  from  this  sister,  it  was  much 
better  to  help  people  in  this  way  than  to 
give  them  charity,  the  Conference  will  be  in 
four  weeks,  was  glad  the  ladies  had  enjoyed 
the  late  Convention,  thought  Miss  Anthony, 
Miss  Shaw  and  the  ladies  from  Colorado, 
had  been  well  treated  here;  if  they  will  only 
speak  of  us  as  we  are,  it  is  all  we  ask,  be- 
lieved they  felt  well  towards  us.  Never 
heard  anyone  so  amusing  as  the  Rev.  Anna 
Shaw;  the  Prophet  Joseph  said  a woman 
should  walk  on  a man’s  left  side  so  that 
he  had  his  right  hand  to  defend  her.  Sang, 
“Mid  scenes  of  Confusion.’’  Benediction, 
Sister  Julia  PIowre. 

Mary  E.  Irvine,  Sec.  pro  tern. 


R.  S.  REPORTS. 


BEAR  LAKE  STAKE. 

The  Conference  of  the  Bear  Lake  Stake 
Relief  Society,  convened  at  Bloomington 
Meeting  House,  May  29,  1895,  President 
Julia  P.  Lindsay,  presiding.  Singing, 
“Redeemer  of  Israel.’’  Prayer  by  Bishop 
Finley.  Singing. 

The  Stake  Secretary  then  called  the  offi- 
cer’s roll  and  read  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious conference,  which  were  received. 

Opening  remarks  were  then  made  by 
Sister  Lindsay,  in  which  she  expressed 
pleasure  at  being  enabled  to  meet  with  us 
in  conference.  Said  she  had  not  visited 
the  stake  this  spring,  therefore  was  notable 
to  report  its  condition.  The  following 
Relief  Society  branches  were  then  reported: 
Bloomington,  St.  Charles  by  Sarah 
Cook;  Garden  City  by  President  Cook; 
Round  Valley  by  Counselor  Early;  Lake 
Town  by  President  A.  Hodges;  Woodruff, 
Paris,  First  ward  by  Sister  Sutton;  Paris, 
Second  ward  by  President  Eschler;  Lanark 
by  President  Toomer;  Ovid,  Liberty  by  Sis-  j 
ter  Morgan;  Montpelier  by  President  Ho- 
ganson;  Bennington  by  President  Vanorman; 
George  Town  by  President  Fretwell;  Ward 
Berne  by  Counselor  Keith. 

The  statistical  reports  were  then  read, 
after  which,  President  Lindsay  said  it  had 
been  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  her,  to 
hear  that  all  the  branches  reported  were  in 
good  condition.  She  also  said  that  as 
Sister  E.  Codings  and  herself  were  getting 
old  and  were  not  able  to  take  their  journey 
through  their  stake  as  they  used  to,  it  was 
thought  wise  for  her  to  select  another  aid, 
accordingly  Sister  Amelia  Hodge  was 
chosen  and  unanimously  sustained  as  an 
aid  to  the  presidency  of  the  Relief  Society 
of  the  Stake. 

Counselor  E.  Codings  then  arose  and  said 
notwithstanding  her  great  age  and  feeble 
body  she  still  had  a strong  desire  to  perform 
every  duty  devolving  upon  her  as  far  as  she 
was  able.  Endeavored  to  show  the  sisters 
that  they  were  here  for  a purpose,  and  that 
they  must  attend  to  every  known  duty  or 
they  would  be  held  accountable  for  the 
same.  Laid  particular  stress  on  the  work 
that  should  be  done  for  the  dead;  said  that 


few  indeed  realized  the  importance  of  this 
work.  Bore  a faithful  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this  work. 

Sister  Fretwell  said  she  had  lived  in  Nau- 
voo  at  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph 
and  Hyrum  Smith;  said  she  knew  that 
Brigham  Young  was  the  legal  successor  of 
the  Prophet,  for  the  first  time  she  heard 
him  speak  after  the  martyrdom,  it  was 
Joseph’s  and  not  Brigham’s  voice;  said  this 
was  a great  testimony  to  her  of  the  divinity 
of  the  work. 

Meeting  adjourned  by  singing,  “God  is 
Love.’’  Benediction,  President  Budge. 


At  2 p.m  , meeting  was  called  and  the 
choir  sang  “Come  to  me.’’ 

Prayer  by  Brother  Greenhalgh. 

Singing,  “Behold  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord.’’ 

During  the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
the  choir  sang  “How  great  the  wisdom  of 
the  Lord.’’ 

Counselor  L.  M.  Hart  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  improvement  in  the  different 
organizations  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
necessity  of  the  officers  of  the  organizations 
being  united  in  their  work. 

Sister  Mary  Bagley  spoke  of  the  many 
tasks  that  we  are  called  upon  to  perform 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  need  we  have  of. 
the  spirit  of  God  to  ever  be  our  guide  and 
companion;  spoke  also  of  the  advantage  of 
the  young  and  the  many  things  that  would 
be  required  at  their  hands. 

President  William  Budge  addressed  us 
for  a short  time,  encouraged  the  sisters  to 
continue  in  the  good  work,  assuring  them 
that  their  reward  was  certain;  spoke  of  the 
purity  of  the  women  of  Zion  and  the  exam- 
ple they  should  set  the  world  in  this  respect. 
Touched  on  equal  suffrage,  expressed  him- 
self as  being  a strong  advocate  of  the  same. 
Urged  ad  to  live  up  to  their  duties,  so  that 
they  might  have  the  Spirit  of  Our  Heaven- 
ly Father  with  us  continually,  invoked  the 
blessings  of  God  upon  us. 

President  J.  P.  Lindsay  felt  that  we  had 
been  well  paid  for  attending  meeting. 
Thanked  the  people  of  Bloomington  for 
all  their  kindness  during  conference. 

Meeting  adjourned  for  six  months  by 
singing  an  anthem.  “Praise  Ye  the  Lord.” 
Benediction  by  Bishop  Finley. 

Sec.,  R.  S., 


WAYNE  STAKE. 

Relief  Society  Conference  convened  at 
the  Loa  Relief  Society  Hall,  May  30th, 
1895.  Present  were  Sisters  Susan  Grant 
from  Davis  Stake,  and  Sister  Maria  W. 
Wilcox  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Stake  Counse- 
lor H.  M.  Hansen,  Patriarch  E.  H.  Black- 
burn and  other  brethren.  Singing.  Prayer 
offered  by  Br.  E.  H.  Blackburn.  Con- 
tinued by  singing.  President  J.  S.  Cole- 
man made  opening  remarks,  was  pleased  to 
have  sisters  from  Salt  Lake  with  us,  prayed 
God  to  bless  the  speakers  that  we  might 
have  a time  of  rejoicing.  President  Susan 
Grant  of  Relief  Society  of  Davis  Stake, 
said  she  was  pleased  to  meet  with  the  sisters 
in  Wayne  Stake;  as  she  had  been  called  to 
fill  that  appointment.  Thought  it  was  al- 
ways encouraging  to  have  sisters  from  other 
, localities  visit  us  and  talk  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel;  “we  all  have  to  fit  and 
qualify  ourselves  for  those  things  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  perform ; we  should  make 
our  homes  comfortable  and  desirable,  so 
that  our  children  will  like  to  stay  at  home; 
teach  the  children  the  right  path  that  they 
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should  walk  in;  precept  is  good,  but  exam- 
ple is  better;  we  are  a greatly  blessed  peo 
pie,  we  have  everything  to  encourage  us.”  | 
She  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
knew  he  was  a prophet  of  God,  urged  the 
sisters  to  attend  their  meetingSj  give  in 
their  donations,  assist  the  bishops,  help  the 
poor,  and  do  all  the  good  they  could. 

Loa  Relief  Society  was  reported  by  Presi- 
dent Margaret  J.  Taylor,  doing  well.  Mary 
E.  Adamsreported  Teasdale  Relief  Society  in 
good  condition.  Sister  Lucinda  Brown  said 
she  was  pleased  to  bear  her  testimony 
whenever  she  had  the  opportunity",  always 
enjoyed  the  labors  in  the  Relief  Society,  we 
should  do  all  the  good  we  can,  the  sisters 
have  the  same  spirit  to  guide  them  here 
that  they"  do  in  other  places.  President 
Louisa  J.  Taylor  reported  the  Fremont  Re- 
lief Society.  Sister  Maria  W.  Wilcox, 
president  of  the  Relief  Society,  14th  Ward, 
Salt  Lake  City,  was  the  next  speaker,  said 
although  strangers  here  we  are  of  one 
family,  the  Relief  Society  is  a great  and 
glorious  work,  spoke  of  the  meetings  the 
sisters  had  in  the  temole  once  a week,  there 
the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Re- 
lief Society  held  at  Nauvoo  had  been  read 
and  talked  upon;  ‘‘if  we  do  our  duties  in 
meekness  and  humility  we  can  be  a great 
help,  it  is  a time  that  is  spoken  of  when 
the  hearts  of  the  children  are  turned  to  the 
fathers  and  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  when  we  pass  behind  the  vail 
it  will  be  a great  consolation  to  know  that 
we  have  done  a great  work  for  the  dead. 
Parents  should  teach  their  children  their 
duties,  send  them  to  the  Primary  Associa- 
tion and  Mutual  Improvement.  There  they 
learn  things  they  never  forget,  urged  the 
parents  to  look  after  the  young  and  rising 
generation,  asked  the  peace  and  blessings  of 
the  Lord  upon  us. 

Patrairch  E.  H.  Blackburn  felt  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  the  sisters 
in  conference,  and  to  hear  what  had  been 
said;  ‘‘by  sitting  on  our  seats  we  learn  a 
great  deal,  but  by  getting  up  and  bearing 
our  testimonies  we  learn  more.  We  are 
only  too  glad  to  welcome  the  sisters  from 
the  north.  When  there  is  a Relief  Society 
Conference  we  should  always  try  to  be 
there  because  there  is  a great  deal  to  be 
learned.” 

Counselor  H.  M.  Hansen  was  pleased  to 
give  the  sisters  a word  of  encouragement 
whenever  he  could.  Said  the  Relief  Society 
throughout  this  Stake  has  been  a relief  in 
very  deed,  spoke  of  the  great  help  they 
were  to  bishops,  etc. 

Elder  Joseph  Eckerley  said  he  regarded 
the  Relief  Society  as  one  of  the  greatest 
helps  in  the  Church,  there  never  was  an 
age  when  people  were  more  accomplished 
than  they  are  today,  women  are  raised  up 
to  be  helpmeets  and  counselors  to  men. 
The  Lord  knew  the  sisters  were  more  capa- 
ble of  relieving  the  poor  than  the  brethren 
were,  and  therefore  women  have  been 
organized  in  this  Church  into  societies. 

Counselor  Sarah  S.  Forsyth  said  she  had 
been  edified  by  what  she  had  heard,  and 
made  other  encouraging  remarks.  Meeting  ! 
adjourned  till  2 p.  m.  Singing,  “Do  what 
is  right,”  etc.  Benediction  by  Elder  H. 
M.  Hansen. 

Afternoon  session  met  in  the  Loa  Meeting 
House.  Alter  opening  exercises  Sister  M. 
W.  Wilcox  was  the  first  speaker,  said  she 
always  had  a testimony  to  bear  to  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel;  the  principle  of  faith  should 


be  exercised;  “the  Church  and  Lingdom  of  { 
God  has  been  established  upon  the  earth 
fot  the  living  and  the  dead,  the  Gospel  has 
brought  us  everything  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of,  we  cannot  become  perfect  at 
once,  but  grow  in  knowledge  from  time  to 
time.  Our  work  in  the  Relief  Society  is 
endless,  we  cannot  do  too  much  good.  The 
sisters  should  cultivate  the  spirit  of  prayer 
and  wisdom. 

Thurber  Relief  Society  was  reported  by 
President  Sarah  Meeks,  Lyman  by  Presi- 
dent Helen  Maxfield.  Sister  Margaret  Pace 
made  remarks  which  were  timely.  Sister 
Coombs  represented  the  Aldrich  Relief 
Society. 

Sister  Susan  Grant  then  addressed  the 
conference.  Said  she  had  a testimony  to 
bear  of  the  truth,  she  knew  the  Lord  lived 
and  heard  our  prayers,  was  always  glad  to 
meet  with  the  saints.  We  are  all  working 
tor  the  same  end,  we  should  be  prayerful 
so  we  will  not  grow  indifferent;  always 
endeavor  to  do  a work  for  our  kindred  dead> 
raise  our  families  so  they  will  have  a desire 
to  go  to  the  Temple  to  be  married;  parents 
should  raise  their  children  pure  and  noble, 
our  children  are  all  we  can  take  with  us  ; 
here  after,  it  is  oUr  duty  to  obey  the  good 
counsel  we  hear  from  time  to  time;  it  is 
always  a help  to  the  sisters  to  have  the 
brethren  meet  with  them,  asked  the  Lord 
to  bless  the  sisters  of  the  Wayne  Stake. 

President  J.  S.  Coleman  said  she  had 
been  highly  edified  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  sisters  and  appreciated  their  visit, 
spoke  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  at 
Nauvoo,  published  in  the  Exponent.  The 
Relief  Society  is  not  only  to  relieve  the 
poor,  but  to  save  souls.  We  should  be 
thankful  that  our  spirits  have  been  reserved 
till  this  the  last  dispensation. 

Stake  President  W.  E.  Robison  encour- 
aged the  sisters  to  go  on  in  their  good  work, 
said  the  brethren  should  come  to  meetings 
and  see  what  great  good  the  sisters  are  do- 
ing, exhorted  the  sisters  to  observe  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  gave  other  good  instruc- 
tions, related  a revelation  given  to  President 
Taylor,  appreciated  the  visit  of  the  sisters, 
spoke  highly  of  the  Relief  Society  in  Wayne 
Stake. 

President  Coleman  made  closing  remarks. 
Singing,  “When  shall  we  all  meet  again,” 
conference  adjourned  for  six  months. 

Benediction  by  J.  T.  Lazenby. 

Anna  O.  Coleman  ,Sec. 


WOMAN  SUPT.  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Miss  Estelle  Reel,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  in  Wyoming, 
was  interviewed  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  and  is  reported  as  saying: 

The  fact  that  I am  a woman  did  not  keep 
me  from  bearing  my  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  campaign,  financial  or  otherwise.  I 
trave.ed  over  most  of  the  great  State  of 
Wyoming,  which  has  an  area  of  97,000 
square  miles,  much  of  the  distance  being 
covered  by  stage-coach  or  wagon.  I did 
not  make  any  attempts  at  oratory  in  my 
speeches,  and  did  not  try  to  discuss  the 
political  issues  of  the  day,  but  confined  mv 
remarks  to  explaining  the  duties  of  the 
office  for  which  I was  a candidate,  and  tell- 
ing why  I thought  I could  perform  them  to 
satisfaction.  I was  treated  with  the  great- 
est courtesy  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
by  the  press,  of  whatever  political  faith. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  eastern  papers  tried 
to  manufacture  a funny  side  to  the  cam- 


paign,  and  a paragraph  went  the  rounds  to 
the  effect  that  I had  agreed  with  my  op- 
ponent to  marry  him  in  the  event  of  his 
election  and  my  defeat.  As  the  man  al- 
ready had  a wife,  this  campaign  story  did 
not  carry  mnch  weight  when  it  reached 
Wyoming.  Another  story  was  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  I secured  my  large  vote — 
I had  the  largest  vote  of  any  candidate,  by 
the  way — by  having  sent  my  photograph  to 
every  man  in  the  State.  The  only  founda- 
tion for  thi9  story  was  the  fact  that  I,  in 
common  with  other  candidates  on  the  ticket, 
sent  out  considerable  campaign  literature 
bearing  our  none  too  flattering  pictures. 
Widely  exaggerated  tales  ot  perfumed  notes 
being  sent  to  cowboys  who  rode  100  miles 
to  vote  for  me,  as  well  as  to  wave  six- 
shooters  in  the  faces  of  those  who  voted 
against  me,  also  went  the  rounds.  Well,  to 
make  a long  story  short,  the  battle  was 
won.” 

“Is  there  any  dissatisfaction  in  regaicl  to 
wr  man  suffrage  in  Wyoming?'  ’ was  asked. 

“Tnere  is  not,”  was  the  decisive  re- 
joinder. “On  the  contrary,  the  institution 
seems  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  all 
political  parties  and  to  both  sexes.  ’ ’ 


WILL  ALLEN  DROMGOOLE  ON 
SILVER. 


Miss  Will  Allen  Dromgoole,  the  popular 
Southern  author,  gave  an  address  at  the 
“Capital  College”  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a few 
days  ago,  and  paid  a high  tribute  to  Miss 
Anthony,  which  was  warmly  applauded. 
She  said: 

“It  is  a great  thing  to  be  the  mother  of  a 
great  cause.  Years  ago  there  flashed  upon 
the  world  a woman ; she  had  no  other  an- 
nouncement than  the  “wild  scheme”  she 
had  mothered.  Wherever  she  went  the 
hiss,  the  sneer,  the  finger  of  scorn  were  sure 
to  follow.  Vet  she  pushed  right  on;  the 
implacable  enemy  of  slavery  in  vanity’s 
dress;  the  mother  of  an  unborn  cause.  To 
me  she  stands  majestic  among  women;  to 
me  she  is  the  grandest  picture  in  the  book 
of  our  time;  to  me,  like  the  prayer  of  my 
childhood,  the  name  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
holds  something  grandly,  solemnly,  pa- 
thetically, magnificently  sacred.  Whatever 
may  have  been  her  blunders,  whatever  her 
faults,  still  she  fought  for  women.  And 
since  she  fought  for  women,  in  the  name  of 
womanhood  let  no  woman  cast  a stone  at 
her.  She  is  one  of  those  who  will  never 
die;  her  name  will  go  thundering  down  the 
ages  long  after  you  and  I are  forgotten; 
while  her  cause,  the  child  for  which  she 
sacrificed  so  much  that  makes  a woman’s 
life  dear  to  her,  will  live,  and  throb,  and 
thrive,  and  flourish,  long  after  she  has 
found  a refuge  under  moss  and  marble. 
And  her  name  shall  outwear  the  marble 
that  shall  cover  her  great  heart;  posterity 
shall  weave  for  her  a crown  that  old  Time 
cannot  touch.  You  may  refuse  her  a hear- 
ing to-day;  deny  her  theroseand  the  laurel, 
but  to-morrow  shall  avenge  her;  and  al- 
ready that  to  morrow  is  dawning;  upon  the 
Western  slope  where  the  sun  goes  down, 
already  the  rose  of  the  new  day  is  reflecting. 
Already  the  world  has  caught  her  message; 
already  the  ear  of  woman  is  attuned  to  its 
meaning,  already  the  multitudes  rise  up  to 
“call  her  blessed,”  already  upon  the 
threshold  of  life  stands  the  new  woman,  the 
creature  of  her  inspiration,  knocking  for 
recognition.  And  as  Moses  refused  to  be 
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called  the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  so 
this  new  woman  refuses  longer  to  be  ie- 
garded  merely  as  man’s  amusement,  and 
step-daughter  to  Adam’s  spare  rib.  ” 


I 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  COLUMN. 


W.  S.  A.  at  SUMMIT,  IRON  CO. 

President  E,  Crane  Watson,  A’ice  Pres,  i 
Mary  Ellerton  and  other  members  of  the  | 
Iron  Co.  Association  held  a suffrage  meet- 
ing at  Summit,  Iron  Co.,  April  io. 

Singing  “My  country  now  of  thee,’’ 

Prayer,  Mrs.  Lettie  Dailey.  j 

Pres.  Watson  was  somewhat  disappointed  ; 
that  more  of  the  older  people  were  not  j 
present. 

The  first  lesson  in  Civil  Government  was 
creditably  given  by  Mary  Ellerton,  as  slso 
was  the  Parliamentary  Law  lesson,  by  Miss  j 
Lydia  Warded.  A comic  recitation,  “The  j 
Inventor's  Wife,”  was  rendered  by  Miss  j 
Minnie  Adams.  Aunt  Pauline  Lyman  I 
could  not  remember  when  she  was  first  j 
converted  to  woman's  rights.  Thought 
women  could  as  well  go  to  the  polls  to  vote 
as  to  the  Post  Office,  and  did  not  think  any 
homes  would  be  neglected. 

Pres  Watson  read  a few  selections  from 
our  paper,  “The  Echo  of  Equal  Suffrage,” 
well  suited  to  allay  any  prejudice  against  an 
organization.  Mrs.  Watson  advised  although 
did  not  urge  an  organization;  but  a vote  was 
taken  which  decided  in  favor  of  one. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hulette,  President,  and  Mrs. 
Annie  Dailey  as  first,  and  Miss  Lilly  Dailey  | 
as  second  Vice  Presidents  were  unanimously  j 
sustained,  as  also  were  the  following  offi-  i 
cers:  Miss  Jessie  White,  Secretary,  Miss  | 
Millie  Allen,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Fanny  Far-  j 
row,  chairman  of  Executive  Committee; 
members  of  same:  Miss  Lenora  Hulette, 
Mrs.  Sophia  Dailey,  Miss  Ordine  Nielson, 
Mrs.  Lorcena  Dailey. 

After  the  organization  was  complete, 
complete,  Mrs.  Watson  gave  the  necessary 
instructions  to  the  Executive  Committee  in 
regard  to  their  Board  meetings,  mentioned 
the  books  and  music  used  and  place  of  get- 
ting it.  Encouraged  all  to  do  their  part, 
to  make  the  meetings  a success.  The  Iron 
County  by-laws  were  read  and  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Members:  Mrs.  Thrine  Dailey,  Mrs.  Lil- 
lie Dailey,  Mr.  James  Dailey,  Miss  Minnie  j 
Dailey,  Miss  Millie  Dailey,  Miss  Melissa 
Allen,  Miss  Lydia  Dailey,  Miss  Esther 
Dailey,  Miss  Laura  Dailey, 

PARAGOONAH. 

The  officers  of  the  Iron  Co.  W.  S.  A. 
and  some  members  of  the  same  held  a very 
interesting  program  meeting  at  Paragoonah 
on  the  evening  of  April  16th,  1895,  the 
object  being  to  create  an  interest  in  political 
matters  there. 

The  usual  lessons  in  Parliamentary  Law 
and  Civil  Government  were  not  omitted 
while  suitable  songs,  recitations,  duets  and 
instrumental  music  interspersed  kept  up  a 
lively  interest  between  which  E.  S.  D. 
Watson  and  Paulina  Lyman  made  enthusi- 
astic speeches  iu  woman’s  favor  well  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  praise.  No  organization  was 
affected,  however,  but  we  are  patiently 
waiting  for  a change  in  their  feelings  and 
an  invitation  to  return  and  organize. 

Minnie  Adams,  Cor.  vSec. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

At  the  McKean  County  (Pa.)  Republican 
Convention  at  Smethport,  June  11.  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

That  we  note  with  satisfaction  the  recognition 
of  women  in  Republican  councils.  The 
policy  which  has  encouraged  manufactures  and 
stimulated  invention  has  opened  to  American 
womanhood  an  auspicious  era.  New  machinery 
aud  new  forms  of  industry  have  multiplied  the 
demand  for  labor  and  the  intensity  of  resulting 
competition  has  summoned  to  its  service  the  la- 
bor of  women.  The  consequent  enlargement  of 
woman’s  sphere  has  been  marked  by  re-enforced 
interest  in  topics  of  social,  industrial  and  econo- 
mic concern,  and  by  increased  participation  of 
women  in  pnblic  affairs.  Pending  the  question 
of  the  unqualified  admission  of  women  to  the 
right  of  suffrage,  which  is  now’  undergoing  dis- 
cussion and  trial  in  different  quarters  of  the  Union, 
we  respectfully  urge  the  the  forthcoming  Re- 
publican State  Convention  to  commend  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  vote  upon  questions  per- 
taining to  education,  and  to  invoke  accordingly 
their  participation  in  party  primaries  and  con- 
ventions. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Winslow,  President  of 
the  New  England  Women’s  Press  As- 
sociation, has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Greenhalge  as  a member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  to  visit  the  Atlanta  Ex- 
position next  fall.  The  press  women  are 
pleased  with  the  honor  done  Miss  Winslow, 
who  is  much  beloved  among  them;  pleased, 
also,  that  the  honor  was  so  to  speak, 
“thrust  upon”  her,  the  appointment  com- 
ing entirely  without  previous  intimation,  as 
a complete  surprise.  * The  commission  con- 
sists of  five  members,  two  of  whom  are 
women— Miss  Winslow  aud  Mrs.  Mc- 
Daniell. — Ex. 


OBITUARY. 


We,  the  Young  Ladies  of  Kamas,  do  mosi  sin- 
cerely and  with  sorrowing  hearts,  wish  to  express 
our  regrets  and  grief,  at  the  death  of  our  beUved 
President,  Sister  Eliza  Rhead,  and  to  extend  our 
sympathy  to  her  sorrowing  children  and  friends. 

That  she  has  been  a faithful  Friend  and  Coun- 
selor to  us  all,  we  do  most  sincerely  testify. 

And  as  the  Father  has  seen  fit  to  call  her  to  that 
better  land  where  sorrow  and  death  cannot  come, 
we,  the  Young  Ladies  of  the  Kamas  Association 
do  resolve  that  we  will  strive  to  emulate  her  vir- 
tues, that  we  may  meet  her  there.  That  we  may 
again  listen  to  her  motherly,  loving  voice  and  re- 
joice with  her  in  the  Father’s  kingdom,  where  she 
has  gone  to  receive  the  welcome  message.  “Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.  Enter  thou 
into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord.  * 

Celestia  T.  Pack,  Pres’t;  Martha  Corbett, 
Kate  Woodard,  Counselors;  May  Lambert 
Secretary. 

Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  of  Kamas,  May  18,  1895. 


Died,  at  Spanish  Fork,  June  7th,  1895,  Sister 
Isabella  Rockhill  after  a few  weeks  illness.  Sis- 
ter Rockhill  was  first  counselor  in  the  Relief 
Society  and  a faithful  worker  therin  for  many 
years;  she  was  full  of  faith  and  unflinching  integ- 
rety  in  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  She  leaves 
one  son,  eleven  grandchildren  and  three  great- 
grandchildren, besides  a host  of  friends  to  mourn 
her  loss. 

Rest,  sister  rest,  your  journey  is  ended; 

With  patience  you’ve  traveled  the  rough  thorny 
road, 

Bathe  your  tired,  weary  feet  in  the  river  of  life, 
That  gently  flows  by  in  your  Father’s  abode. 

Sleep,  sister  sleep,  in  life  thou  wert  lovely, 

And  death  has  not  marred  that  noble  impress, 
A daughter  of  God  of  lineage  most  royal, 

A crown  for  a cross,  awaits  thy  fair  brow  in  the 
mansions  of  bliss. 

Mary  Baxter. 


Died,  in  Farmington,  Davis  Co„  March  1st, 
1895,  of  pneumonia,  sister  Laurinda  M.  Robinson, 
wife  of  the  late  Jos.  L.  Robinson  first  Bishop  of 
Farmington.  The  deceased  was  born  in  Mans- 
field, Folland  Co.,  Conn.  May  3rd,  1821,  and  was 
the  mother  of  nine  children  six  of  whom  sur- 
vived her.  She  came  to  the  valley  in  1848.  Her 
son  Nathan  was  killed  by  the  Indians  while  on  a 
j mission  to  Arizona.  She  was  a faithful  teacher  in 
! the  Relief  Society  and  President  of  the  Silk  As- 
sociation of  Davis  Co.  She  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  her  and  died  in  the  hope 
of  a glorious  resurection.  Well  may  it  be  said  of 
her  “Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.” 
She  had  the  work  done  in  the  Salt  Lake  and  Lo- 
gan Temple  lor  about  twenty- five  dead  relatives. 
She  has  passed  the  pearly  gates, 

She  has  gone  to  her  reward, 

Up  there  where  her  husband  waits, 

In  the  mansions  ol  the  Lord. 

And  her  works  behind  her  shine, 

As  the  sunset  in  the  west, 

Leaves  a track  of  light  behind, 

So  her  works  light  her  to  rest. 

Faithful  through  this  troubled  life, 

To  her  God  and  husband  true, 

As  a Saint,  as  mother,  wife. 

With  a crown  of  glory  due! 

E.  S.  Robinson. 


Excursion  Rates  July  4th. 


Via  the  UNION  PACIFIC. 


July  3rd  and  4th  the  Union  Pacific  will 
sell  excursion  tickets  to  any  point  within 
300  miles  at  one  fare,  good  returning  until 
July  5th. 


R.K.  THOMAS 


26, 28, 30  and  32  East  1st  SonthSt., 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


The  Leading  Retail 

Cash  Housr, 


R.  K.  THOM  AS 


fan’s  Cs-ijsntmlist’ 

Keeps  on  Hand 

DRESS  GOODS  AND  TRIMMINGS,  FANCY 
ARTICLES  AND  NOTIONS.  BOOKS 
AND  STATIONERY,  EQUI- 
POISE WAISTS,  ETC, 

Dress  making  in  all.  its  branches,  millinery,  latet 
styles,  Hats  and  Bonnets  cleaned  and  retrimmed 
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away  up  in  the  country;  she  is  not  young, 
but  her  life  has  been  a very  congenial  one, 
free  from  the  vicissitudes  that  break  in  up- 
on this  class  of  work.  Miss  Pool  was  born 
near  the  seashore  in  the  old  Bay  State,  and 
Boston  was  of  course  the  “Mecca  of  her 
hopes.”  She  wrote  first  for  newspapers, 
her  first  book  was  a collection  of  letters  en- 
titled “A  vacation  in  a buggy.”  It  is  said 
ail  her  books  have  an  individual  flavor  and 
freshness  very  attractive.  Tenting  at  Stony 
Beach  and  Dally  were  among  her  first  nov- 
els. then  came  Roweny  in  Boston,  Mrs.  Keat 
Bradford,  “The  two  Salvinis,  Katherine 
North”  and  “Out  of  Step.”  She  has  work- 
ed hard  and  has  had  many  refusals  of  her 
work  though  apparently  she  was  nothing 
daunted.  She  says  she  has  a collection  of 
printed  forms  of  refusals  from  publishers. 
For  some  years  while  doing  so  much  literary 
work  she  kept  a riding  pony,  and  she  also 
drove  a horse, which  exercise  brushed  away 
the  cobwebs  from  her  brain;  she  always 
works  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  morning; 
at  present  she  is  taking  a rest  on  account  of 
her  health. 

Marie  Corelli  has  been  written  up  once 
by  one  of  the  members  of  this  club  and 
I will  only  mention  her  new  book  “The 
Silence  of  the  Maharajah,”  it  is  in  the 
“Violet  Series”  a new  style  of  binding, 
very  dainty  in  cover  with  illustrations  of  the 
subject  that  are  extra  fine; the  book  describes 
English  society  in  India  and.  the  entertain- 
ment of  an  East  Indian  Prince  by  the  Society 
people:  it  is  a queer  book  like  most  of  her 
work  and  can  scarcely  be  called  good,  mor- 
ally, yet  it  is  meant  to  give  the  contrast  be- 
tween vices  of  our  own  country  and  the 
heathen, or  oriental  superstitions  and  beliefs, 
placing  us  as  civilized  people  at  a decided 
disadvantage.  But  Marie  Correlli  must  be 
a powerful  genius;  she  deals  largely  in  the 
marvelous  and  attempts  great  heights  and 
flights  of  fancy  and  sometimes  she  comes 
down  to  earth  suddenly  and  disappoints  us 
sadly,  but  taken  as  a whole  her  books  are 
very  fascinating,  so  different  from  other 
people’s  books  that  one  must  admit  she  has 
developed  a new  style.  It  is  not  more  than 
six  years  since  her  books  came  out,  and  in 
that  time  her  fame  has  reached  through  the 
world.  I believe  I have  read  all  her  books 
except  one  “Barabbas”  that  I have  not  seen 
or  even  a review  of  it  though  I confess  I 
should  like  to,  “Thelma”  is  certainly  her 
best  in  my  judgment  and  is  vividly  wiitten. 
Every  Norwegian  ought  to  read  it, the  word 
painting  is  specially  fine  and  the  story  of  the 
land  of  the  Norsemen  is  rich  in  beauty  of 
land  and  sky,  salt  seas  and  raging  billows, 
ice  and  snow,  making  a strong  impression 
upon  the  reader  who  in  imagination  is 
carried  away  to  this  beautiful  far-off 
country  of  the  midnight  sun.  Miss 
Correlli  is  a Venetian  type  of  beauty,  light 
and  fair  wfth  fluffy  golden  hair,  and  very 
girlish  in  style  and  manner,  her  eyes  are 
blue,  her  smile  charming, and  she  has  beauti- 
ful teeth  and  exquisite  hands;  she  is  a bril- 
liant talker  but  does  not  speak  much  of  her- 
self; evidently  she  is  of  a high  order  of  in- 
tellectuality as  one  must  judge  from  her 
books  as  well  as  the  description  of  her  per- 
sonality. She  has  had  very  strange  experi- 
ences, akin  to  revelation  which  have  so  im- 
pressed her  that  she  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
speak  cf  them.  She  is  decidedly  un- 
orthodox, though  she  is  a Roman  Catho- 
lic yet  the  devout  Catholic  regards  her  as  a 
heretic. 

Fanny  Fern  some  years  ago  created  quite 


a furore  in  the  literary  world  of  that  date. 
Undoubtedly  she  was  a decided  genius,  and 
most  of  us  who  lived  so  long  ago.  recollect 
with  what  eagerness  we  looked  forward  for 
the  New  York  Ledger , not  only  for  Mrs. 
E.  D.  N.  Southworth’s  novels  but  Fanny 
Fern’s  racy  articles  so  keen  and  cutting  on 
every  question  of  the  time.  Her  books  are 
still  read  with  great  interest  by  ?11  old- 
fashioned  people  and  are  well  calculated  to 
impress  young  people  with  correct  ideas  of 
life.  Her  style  was  rich  and  graceful  as 
well  as  humorous,  and  the  world  were 
ready  enough  to  admit  she  was  highly  gifted, 
though  it  was  not  known  until  after  a strug- 
gle with  poverty  and  troubles  that  made  it 
positively  necessary  for  her  to  make  an  ex- 
tra exertion  to  obtain  a livelihood.  Her  real 
name  was  Sarah  Payson  Willis  and  she  was 
born  in  Portland  Maine  July  9th  18 11 — her 
father  was  a compositor  and  editor  and  her 
brother  N.  P.  Willis  the  poet.  I11  her  girl- 
hood she  was  fond  of  books  though  not  of 
regular  study  and  she  often  played  truant, 
she  was  very  mischievous  and  played  all 
sorts  of  naughty  tricks  making  her  little 
friends  uncomfortable  by  turns;  she  lifted 
to  be  out  of  doors  and  in  fact  was  somewhat 
unmanagable.  Her  father  a strong 
orthodox  was  a great  believer  in  what 
Yankees  call  “the  becomings” — and  there- 
fore could  not  understand  his  daughter’s 
waywardness.  As  she  grew  older  she  was 
decidedly  charming,  but  she  loved  freedom 
and  was  in  no  hurry  to  marry  though  she 
had  many  admirers;  at  twenty-six  she  mar- 
riee  Mr.  Eldredge,  cashier  in  a bank,  son  of 
a Boston  physician;  the  young  husband 
loved  his  wife  almost  to  idolatry  it  is  said, 
they  had  three  little  girls,  one  of  them  died 
of  croup  at  three  years  of  age,  almost  break- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  doating  parents,  but 
five  years  after  the  father  and  husband  was 
taken  in  the  glory  of  his  manhood  and  the 
young  wife  was  left  a widow  with  two  little 
children  to  lace  the  world  alone.  It  is  said 
she  went  to  her  brother  who  was  at  that 
time  prosperous  for  advice  in  reference  to 
writing  with,  a view  of  earning  money,  but 
he  discouraged  her  and  offered  no  assistance, 
though  it  is  quite  probable  he  did  not  know 
of  her  destitute  circumstances,  as  her.  hus- 
band’s father  had  rendered  her  some  help 
and  had  taken  one  of  the  children  home  to . 
relieve  her  cares.  She  did  not  heed  her 
brother’s  advice  but  commenctd  writing. and 
soon  realized  something  substantial  in  the 
way  of  remuneration;  her  family  not  sus- 
pecting her  nom  de  plume,  were  profuse  in 
praise  of  the  young  writer  who  was  extra- 
ordinarily fast  becoming  famous.  Her  book 
Shadows  and  Sunbeams,  is  in  every  library 
in  the  land,  and  other  stories  of  hers  are  as 
great  favorites  now  as  they  were  formerly 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  best 
books;  but  taken  in  its  broadest  sense  the 
articles  she  wrote  for  the  New  York  Ledger 
were  the  best  known  and  gave  her  greatest 
celebrity.  After  living  a widow  until  her 
children  were  grown  and  she  herself  had  a 
world- wide  reputation  as  a writer  Mrs. 
Eldredge  married  James  Parton,  who  was  a 
newspaper  man  and  a magazine  writer  well 
known  to  the  general  public.  They  lived 
in  New  York  City  and  were  very  devoted 
and  happy.  Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Parton 
died,  though  she  maintained  her  brilliant 
reputation  as  a writer  until  her  last  fatal  ill- 
ness. Alter  her  death  Mr.  Parton  and  the 
daughter  continued  the  house-keeping  and 
finally  he  married  her  daughter. 

E.  B.  W. 


CACTUS  PAPERS  NO.  2. 

\Concluded  from  page  271 .] 

“You  need’nt  argy,  for  I haint  no  argy- 
ment  for  you,  I just  simply  won’t  sign  my 
name  to  have  a woman  put  over  me  as 
boss.” 

Saying  which  he  picked  up  his  buckets, 
and  hastily  entered  the  corral!,  closing  the 
gate  after  him. 

I walked  slowly  away,  thinking  of  the 
weak,  amiable  old  mother  who  in  this  case 
held  up  the  other  end  of  the  neck  yoke;  and 
who  had  so  dutifully  told  me  to  “ask  Dicky 
Ben,  ' ’ and  sighed  to  myself 1 ‘Oh  consistency, 
thou  art  a jewel.” 

The  Strong  folks  all  signed  with  the  ut- 
most good  humor;  so  did  the  Sensabal 
family,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Sally, 
who  declared  that  she  had  all  the  rights 
she  wanted,  and  when  she  felt  herself  to  be 
down-trodden,  she  would  let  us  know,  as 
our  services  might  then  be  needed,  and 
much  to  the  same  effect.  It  was  now  get- 
ting along  toward  chore-time,  and  I thought 
I must  quit  and  finish  in  the  morning. 

But  as  I passed  the  Post  Office,  I noticed 
a number  of  acquaintances  standing  within 
so  I thought  to  make  one  last  appeal  before 
hieing  away  to  get  supper  and  tend  the 
children.  The  crowd  already  had  an  inkling 
of  my  business,  things  of  so  startling  impor- 
tance travelling  quickly  in  a rural  district, 
so  I had  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  subject. 
Some  signed  gladly,  some  were  afraid,  some 
did  it  because  another  d d,  some  did  not  do 
it  at  all.  There  was  much  bantering  and 
arguing,  but  experience  had  made  me  wise. 
I had  learned  to  cut  short  a long  dialogue 
on  a mazy  exposition  of  views,  and  we  had 
a hot,  sharp  debate  for  some  moments  when 
up  sauntered  Prof.  Full-pate,  scholar  and 
gentleman,  who  had  heretofore  been  ab- 
sorbed in  looking  over  a book. 

“Why,  why,  what’s  the  matter  here,” 
he  asked  enquiringly. 

“Nothing,  only  we  want  you  to  sign  this 
paper?” 

“Oh,  all  right,”  glancing  over  it,  “Any- 
thing to  please  the  ladies.”  And  he  put 
down  his  signature  plainly  and  legibly,  in 
view  of  the  assembled  crowd. 

“Yes,”  chimed  in  a voice  from  some  ob- 
scure corner,  “and  here’s  another  for  you  to 
sign  Professor.” 

“Ah,  indeed,  this  suits  me  toe.”  And  if 
the  learned  scholar  and  gentleman,  did  not, 
then  and  there  sign  his  name,  again,  on  the 
detested  opposition  paper,  asking  that  the 
suffrage  article  be  placed  separately  before 
the  public. 

In  great  indignation  I turned  away,  and 
as  I passed  through  the  door,  overheard  an 
old  gentleman  grumbling  to  himself- — 

“It’s  mighty  funny  that  the  wommen 
folks  don’t  have  sufferin’  enough  naturally 
in  life,  without  wantin’  to  go  and  hunt  up 
a lot  more.  They  beat  all,  they  do,  for  in 
consistency.” 

I was  angry,  yet  amused,  I felt  myself  to 
have  been  half  insulted,  browbeaten,  made 
fun  of,  and  a great  many  other  things,  by 
people  whom  I had  esteemed  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen  before,  and  my  friends  There 
was  some  comfort,  however,  when  I opened 
my  paper  and  scanned  over  the  forty-seven 
names  of  strong  and  influential  men  and 
women  inscribed  there.  And  when,  in  the 
evening,  I recounted  my  experiences  be- 
fore my  husband  and  children,  we  laughed 
away  all  the  disagreeables,  so  that  now  I 
am  in  as  good  humor  as  ever,  especially 
since  we  gained  the  object  of  our  heroic 
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struggles,  and  kept  the  article  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

Long  live  and  flourish  the  true-hearted 
men  who  stood  firm  for  equal  rights  and 
liberty. 

Cactus. 

«-•>-». 

PRIMARY  FIFTH  WARD  LOGAN. 

Minutes  of  the  morning  session,  of  the 
Fifth  Ward  Primary  Anniversary,  held  in 
the  Meeting  House,  Tuesday  April  23,  1895. 

President  Mary  H.  Anderson  presiding. 
Meeting  commenced  by  singing  “Joseph 
Smith’s  First  Prayer.”  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Sister  Sarah  H.  Taylor.  Singing,  “Did 
You  Think  to  Pray.”  Roll  v7as  called  and 
minutes  of  morning  meeting  of  last  an- 
niversary were  read  and  accepted  w7ith  an 
amendment.  Counselor  Leoline  Hurst 
read  the  opening  address  in  verse  composed 
by  Sister  Hattie  C.  Jenson  (which  we  omit 
for  lack  of  space.) 

A recitation  was  nicely  rendered  by 
Wesley  Anderson.  Aurelia  and  Fanny 
Burnett  sang  a song  entitled,  “In  the 
Meadows,”  A recitation  entitled  “Good 
Morning,”  was  given  by  Janet  Nelson.  A 
recitation  entitled  “Our  Baby  Boy”  was 
given  by  Violet  Peterson.  Questions  and 
answers  on  Church  History  were  given  by 
a class  of  little  boys  and  girls.  Barbara 
Wilson  gave  a recitation  entitled  “Good 
Manners.”  A selection  entitled  “Our 
Primary”  was  rendered  by  a class  of  little 
boys  and  girls.  Stake  President  Jane  E. 
Molen  said  she  w7as  struck  so  forcibly,  -when 
saying  her  prayers  this  morning,  to  ask  the 
Lord  to  assist  her  on  her  journey.  Before 
reaching  here  my  horse  took  sick  and  I was 
afraid  I would  be  unable  to  get  here,  but 
the  Lord  answered  my  prayer,  and  so  al- 
lowed me  to  meet  writli  you.  Always  listen 
to  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
pleased  to  see  the  little  boys  step  aside,  and 
let  the  little  girls  pass  from  the  stand  first. 

Our  primaries  are  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing us  better  Latter-  day  saints  and  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  grow  up  to  be  good  and 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  our  Heavenly 
Father;  also  to  teach  us  to  be  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  was  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
children  cleaned  the  Meeting  House.  A 
sketch  on  the  life  of  President  Brigham* 
Young  was  read  by  Harry  Severn.  A song 
entitled  “Did  Jesus  Love  Them”  was  given 
by  a number  of  boys  and  girls.  Stake 
Counselor  Mattie  B.  Hanson  said  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  how  pleased  she  had 
been  in  listening  to  the  exercises  this  morn- 
ing. Some  day  all  of  you  little  boys  will 
be  called  on  missions,  if  you  live  so  as  to 
be  worthy  of  it;  and  if  you  do  not  know 
that  this  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  fast  and  pray  earnestly 
and  the  Lord  will  give  you  a testimony  for 
he  said,  “Ask  and  you  shall  receive,”  but 
we  must  be  faithful  and  believe  that  he  will 
answer  our  prayers,  What  a beautiful  as- 
sociation you  have!  Your  President  and 
Counselors  come  to  meeting  week  after 
week  to  teach  and  instruct  you,  because  of 
the  love  they  have  toward  you.  Bishop 
William  Hyde  said  the  Lord  would  bless 
and  comfort  the  parents  of  these  children,  if 
they  would  come  and  visit  the  Primary  once 
in  a while  to  see  what  the  children  were  do- 
ing, was  pleased  to  see  the  children  have  so 
much  faith.  Asked  the  children  to  invite 
their  parents  to  visit  with  us  in  our  meet- 
ing this  afternoon.  Meeting  was  brought 
to  a close  by  singing,  “Zion  is  growing.” 
President  Anderson  asked  all  the  children 


to  act  as  missionaries  between  meetings, 
and  get  as  many  to  come  as  possible. 
Benediction  by  Stake  Counselor  Emma 
Pike. 

Minutes  of  afternoon  meeting,  President 
Mary  H.  Anderson  presiding.  Meeting 
commenced  by  singing,  “In  our  lovely 
Deseret.”  Prayer  by  Sister  Priscilla  Jacobs. 
Singing  “The  Forest  Song.”  Minutes  of 
afternoon  meeting  of  last  anniversary,  were 
read  and  aceepted.  The  exercises  were 
rendered  as  follows: — A moral  story  was 
given  by  Willie  Hugi.  A sketch  on  the 
life  of  President  John  Taylor  was  read  by 
Sarah  Taylor.  Song,  “Think  on  These 
Things”  was  given  by  a class  of  boys  and 
girls.  A selection  “The  first  principles  of 
the  Gospel”  was  given  by  a class  of  little 
boys  and  girls.  Instrumental  music  was 
given  by  George  Anderson. 

Stake  Counselor  Emma  Pike  said  she  was 
pleased  to  see  so  many  parents  here,  as  she 
knew  they  would  be  paid  for  it  My  heart 
has  been  filled  with  joy  to  see  the  children 
take  their  part  so  well.  I am  sure  the 
angels  are  pleased  with  it  too.  I always 
feel  at  home  when  I come  to  the  fifth  ward 
as  I was  present  at  the  first  organization. 
Always  remember  that  the  eye  of  the  Lord 
is  on  you,  no  matter  where  you  are,  so  we 
should  all  try  to  be  good  and  faithful  child- 
ren obey  your  parents,  for  the  Lord  says 
“Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  mother  that 
th37  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.”  Hoped 
and  prayed  that  the  children  would  remem- 
ber their  prayers.  I am  pleased  to  see  Sis- 
ter Jacobs  and  Sister  Kent  with  us  this 
afternoon.  Nellie  Hay  ball  gave  a recita- 
tion entitled  “Christmas  Eve.”  Wesley 
Anderson  gave  a recitation.  Kate  Ander- 
son and  Sarah  Taylor  sang  a song  entitled, 
“What  is  home  without  a mother.”  Sister 
Priscilla  Jacobs  said  I want  to  be  obedient 
and  respond  when  called  upon, I am  pleased 
with  the  good  order  that  has  been  main- 
tained also  for  the  parts  that  have  been 
rendered.  I have  not  seen  the  day  that  I 
could  not  say  “God  bless  the  Primary 
Children.”  I am  glad  that  I have  lived  to 
see  the  day  that  order  has  been  maintained 
in  Primary, as  “order”  is  one  of  the  first  laws 
of  Heaven.  We  ought  all  to  improve  and 
grow  better  each  year.  I am  sure  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  is  poured  out  upon  us. 
Always  listen  to  the  promptings  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  because  he  has  given 
each  of  us  a portion  of  his  holy  spi  it.  I 
am  sure  I have  been  well  paid  for  coming. 
Sister  Mary  Kent  was  truly  thankful  that 
she  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  us 
today  in  the  thirteenth  anniversary.  I am 
glad  to  see  the  improvement  you  are  mak- 
ing. Always  be  polite  to  the  aged  and 
obedient  to  your  president.  Nellie  Hurst 
gave  a recitation  entitled  “A  Mother's  In- 
fluence.” A sketch  on  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Wilford  Woodruff  w7as  read  by  George 
Anderson.  Song,  “Suffer  little  childien  to 
come  unto  me”  by  the  Association. 

The  Lord 'sPrayer  was  repeated  by  Archie 
McNeil,  Sister  Agnes  T.  Swartz  said  it 
won’t  be  long  before  you  will  be  walking 
off  into  the  Y.  L.  and  Y.  M.  Associations. 
If  you  try  and  learn  now,  when  you  are 
called  on  missions,  you  will  be  prepared 
to  go.  Stake  President  Jane  E.  Molen 
asked  for  a vote  of  ail  the  little  boys  that 
would  like  to  be  called  on  missions  when 
they  grew  up.  Read  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  pray  over  it,  then  you  will  get  a testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  this  gospel.  I was  so 
pleased  to  hear  the  sentiments  that  were 


given  at  roll  call.  Be  kind  to  your  parents. 
Have  a place  for  everything  and  put  every- 
thing in  its  place.  Prayed  that  we  would 
all  grow  up  to  be  good  men  and  women  in 
the  sight  of  God.  The  officers  were  all 
voted  in.  Bishop  William  Hyde  said  our 
records  are  sacred  and  should  be  kept. 
President  Mary  H.  Anderson  felt  that  she 
owed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  visitors  that 
have  met  with  us  today.  Meeting  was 
brought  to  a close  by  singing  “We  are  the 
children  of  the  Saints.”  Benediction  by 
Sister  Harriet  E.  Stowell.  Mary  H. 
Anderson  President.  Mary  Sorenson  First 
ounselr,  Loioline  Hurst  Second  Coun- 
selor. Emma  Bunce,  Sec. 


HYGIENE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Sister  Hannah  Sorensen  has  just 
started  one  of  her  classes  here  in  the  City — 
It  is  held  in  the  Social  Hail,  State  Street. 
Four  days  in  the  week- — term  to  last  seven 
weeks,  three  hour  lessons  each  day. 

The  special  subjects  treated  upon  in  these 
classes  are  Hygiene,  Physio  logy  of  woman  and 
Obstetrics , as  far , as  that  science  is  practi- 
cally beneficial  for  women  to  possess — who, 
are  mothers  or  expect  to  be  mothers.  The 
object  of  these  classes,  is  to  assist  woman  in 
learning  her  true  mission  in  life  and  to  be 
more  willing  to  fill  it — to  help  lier  to  realize 
the  glorious  privilege  of  rearing  God’s 
children — to  establish  greater  purity,  to  at- 
tain to  better  health  and  higher  happiness, 
to  help  lengthen  out , human  existence  here 
upon  earth.  It  is  pleasing  to  know,  that 
these  classes  are  most  appreciated  where 
they  have  been  taught.  Societies  in  that 
line,  are  now  permanently  organized  in 
several  Counties,  Utah  Co.,  Cache  Co., 
Wayne  Co.,  and  two  counties  in  Idaho. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  many  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  women  as  possible,  wrould  unite 
themselves  with  this  class,  now  in  operation 
here  in  the  city,  as  it  has  proved,  that  this 
work  is  conducive  of  much  good. 


Mrs.  Martha  M.  Davidson  daughter  of  the 
late  Bishop  Maughen  of  Cache  County  and  of 
Mrs.  Mary  A Maughan  of  Logan  departed  this 
life  Feb.  4,  1895,  Mrs.  Davidson  was  born  Nov. 
4,  1S58  , at  Three  Mile  Creek  Bex  Elder  Co.  she 
resided  in  Greenvnle  Cache  Co  at  the  time  of 
his  demise.  Deased  leaves  a kind  husband  and 
seven  children  (one  only  an  infant)  to  mourn  her 
loss.  Her  aged  mother  is  deeply  afflicted  at 
parting  from  her  beloved  daughter:  who  had  al- 
ways been  a loving  and  affectionate  child,  to  her 
parents  and  a very  constant  and  devoted  wife  and 
mother  to  her  family.  She  was  beloved  and 
greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  died 
in  full  faith  of  the  Gospel — bffssed  be  her  mem- 
ory, may  our  Father  in  heaven  comfort  the  be- 
reaved and  give  unto  them  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
sustain  them  in  their  affliction. 
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IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Roselit  gold,  maple’s  dower, 

Glorifies  the  smoky  view 
Like  a mammoth  autumn  flower 
Halo’d  in  the  distant  blue, 

Or  a sunny  April  shower 

With  a rainbow  gleaming  through. 

Goldenrod  encampments  kindle; 

Flame  of  fleecy  amber  spreads 
Into  heaps  that  drift  and  dwindle, 

Dropping  floss,  like  curling  shreds 
Blowing  from  a slender  spindle 
Wound  about  with  yellow  threads. 

In  the  mellow  wind  and  weather 
(Golden  silk  and  satin  husk,) 

Knights  with  spur  and  spear  and  feather, 
Waving  scents  of  milk  and  musk, 

Shake  their  plumed  heads  together 
In  a misty  golden  dusk. 

Orange  waves  and  cloud  wrought  dimples 
All  the  western  heaven’s  fret, 

Blooms  the  sun,  in  vapor  wimples 
And  in  foamy  billows  set, 

As  when  in  a river’s  rimples 
Floats  a golden  violet. 

Hattie  Whitney. 

Selected. 



A LOVE  SONG  TO  A WIFE. 

We  have  been  lovers  for  forty  years; 

O,  dear  cheeks,  faded  and  worn  with  tears, 
What  an  eloquent  story  of  love  ye  tell! 

Your  roses  are  dead,  yet  I love  ye  well! 

O,  pale  brow,  shrined  in  soft,  silvery  hair; 
Crowned  with  life’s  sorrow  and  lined  with  care, 
Let  me  read  by  the  light  of  the  stars  above 
Those  dear,  dear,  records  of  faithful  love. 

Ah,  fond,  fond  eyes  of  my  own  true  wife! 

Ye  have  shone  so  clear  through  my  checkered 
life! 

Ye  have  shed  such  joy  on  its  thorny  way 
That  I cannot  think  ye  are  dim  to-day. 

Worn  little  hands  that  have  toiled  so  long, 
Patient  and  loving,  and  brave  and  strong; 

Ye  will  never  tire,  ye  will  never  rest, 

Until  you  are  crossed  on  my  darling’s  breast, 

O,  warm  heart,  throbbing  so  close  to  mine! 
Time  only  strengthens  such  love  as  thine, 

And  proves  that  the  holiest  love  doth  last 
When  summer  and  beauty  and  youth  are  past. 

Quiver. 


WOMEN  MAY  NOT  VOTE. 


The  Supreme  court  room  was  well  filled 
again  Saturday  Aug.  31st,  as  the  anticipa- 
tion that  the  qualification  of  women  to  vote 
in  November  next  would  be  passed  upon 
had  deepened  almost  to  a feeling  of  cer- 
tainty. At  2:20  the  Chief  Justice  and  As- 
sociate Justices  Bartch  and  King  entered 
the  room. 

In  the  case  of  Sarah  E.  Anderson  vs 
Charles  Tyree,  involving  the  question  of 
women  voting,  Chief  Justice  Merritt  said 
that  Judge  Bartch  and  himself  had  arrived 
at  a conclusion,  Judge  King  dissenting  on 
the  subject.  Mrs.  Anderson  had  asked 
that  her  name  be  placed  on  the  registration 
list.  Judge  Merritt  said  the  Edmunds- 
Tucker  law  had  not  been  repealed,  and 
would  remain  effective  till  statehood  was 
achieved.  Section  2 of  the  enabling  act 
had  extended  the  franchise  among  males, 
but  had  not  referred  to  females.  To  allow 
females  to  vote  would  be  in  conflict  with 
the  act,  and  was  forbidden.  There  had 
been  stress  laid  on  the  fourth  section  of  the 
enabling  act,  where  the  ‘‘qualified  voters 
of  the  proposed  State”  were  authorized  to 
vote.  In  his  view  these  qualified  voters 
were  those  qualified  under  existing  laws 
and  the  enabling  act.  There  had  been  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  to  allow  women  to  vote  at  the 
first  election,  in  November  next,  but  to  al- 
low them  to  vote  thereafter.  This  was 
clearly  shown  in  section  11  of  the  schedule 
of  the  Constitution.  Judge  Merritt  said 
he  would  file  a written  opinion,  reversing 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

Judge  King  said  he  was  unable  to  con- 
sent to  any  of  the  views  of  the  occasion. 
He  regarded  them  as  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act  and  of 
the  Constitution.  He  regarded  that  the 
Edmunds-Tucker  act  was  not  a prohibition 
of  women  voting  on  the  Constitution;  he 
considered  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
court  as  absolutely  wrong.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve the  purpose  of  the  Edmunds-Tucker 
act  was  to  have  any  effect  upon  voters  for 
State  officers  or  on  the  Constitution.  If  he 
had  been,  it  was  superceded  b“  theenabling 
act.  That  act  had  permitted  a disfranchised 
class  to  vote  for  delegates  tq  the  Conven- 
tion and  on  the  Constitution,  being  an  en- 
largement of  the  franchise.  At  the  elec- 
tion 'for  delegates,  only  males  could  vote, 
i but  unquestionably  Congress  delegated  to 
the  Constitutional  Conventior  the  power  of 
prescribing  the  electorate  at  the  first  elec- 
tion for  State  officers  and  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  was  a power  which  the  people 
of  the  State  alone  had  the  rigid  to  exercise,  j 
The  proposed  voters  of  the  State,  Judge 
King  thought,  were  those  who  were  en- 
i franchised  by  the  Constitution,  including 
males  and  females.  It  was  th*e  province  of 
i the  Constitution- makers  to  define  the  elec- 
j torate,  and  they  had  done  so.  classifying 
men  and  women  as  citizens.  He  regaided 
as  an  absurdity  the  ruling-  that  women 
were  disfranchised,  which  ruling  outraged 
every  principle  of  construction,  and  was 


wrong.  He  regarded  the  provision  in  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  schedule  in  the  Constitution 
as  repugnant  to  article  4,  if  it  was  to  be 
taken  as  a restriction.  However,  he  would 
not  take  it  as  such  restriction,  but  merely 
to  define  that  such  persons  should  vote. 
To  say  that  the  women  should  be  dis- 
franchised at  this  election  he  regarded  as 
a wrong  and  an  outrage. 

Judge  Bartch  said  he  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  justice,  and  as  to  the 
Edmunds-Tucker  act,  if  it  was  repealed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  enabling  act,  it  was 
repealed  for  all  purposes.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve the  Edmunds-Tucker  act  was  repealed 
at  all.  In  this  special  case,  the  franchise 
was  extended,  but  all  the  acts  remained  in 
force,  and  if  the  Constitution  failed,  then 
the  Edmunds-Tucker  act  remained  in 
force. — Ex. 


EMERY  CO.  W.  S.  A 


Minutes  of  the  Emery  County  Conven- 
tion of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
held  at  Orangeville,  Sept.  2nd,  in  the 
Social  Hall,  it  being  beautifully  decorated 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  E. 
Robertson,  President  of  the  Local  Organiza- 
tion. The  two  most  important  features 
being  a motto  composed  of  yellow  flowers 
(the  suffrage  color)  bearing  the  words 
“Equal  Rights,”  and  the  flag  festooned 
with  bouquets  of  yellow  flowers  and  the  two 
lone  stars  representing  the  two  states  that 
have  given  full  suffrage  to  women  and  in 
one  corner  could  be  seen  the  point  of 
another  arising  in  the  horizon  of  the  near 
future. 

I must  not  forget  to  mention  the  gentle- 
men did  honor  to  the  suffrage  color  the 
same  as  the  ladies, by  a button-hole  bouquet 
of  the  yellow  flowers,  taking  it  altogether 
the  hall  and  the  people  resembled  an  im- 
mense flower  garden.  President  Jane 
Petersen  in  the  chair,  a short  program  was 
well  rendered  by  the  following  named  per- 
sons— -Mrs.  Mary  A.  Sorenson;  a lecture  on 
“The  Literal  ‘Sense”  of  Woman’s  Suffrage 
given  in  that  lady’s  easy  style  and  wae 
warmly^  yonl a uded  by  her  hqqrpr-c  -pjR. 
Hour.  ..miatn  Howard,  a member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  gave  a lecture 
on  equality  of  sex,  a splendid  address. 
He  thought  if  woman  had  justice  she  would 
not  have  to  contend  for  her  franchise.  He 
never  could  see  why  the  right  to  vote  was 
given  to  some  and  withheld  from  others. 
He  said  women  were  full  of  mercy  and 
when  mercy  was  mixed  up  with  justice  we 
would  have  a better  form  of  government. 

Miss  Millie  Larsen  gave  a recitation 
“Shall  Women  Vote.”  The  Hon.  C.  G. 
Larsen  gave  a short  address.  He  felt  that 
the  ladies  should  vote,  but  if  they  proved 
themselves  as  selfish  as  some  men,  lie  hoped 
they  never  would  get  the  vote.  Follow- 
ing was  a recitation  by  Miss  Sabina 
Oliphanton  “Girls  Rights,”  which  brought 
down  the  house.  President  Jane  Petersen 
then  introduced  Judge  Rhodes  of  Ephraim, 
who  gave  an  able  address. 

He  thought  that  Woman  Suffrage  was  no 
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longer  a subject  of  discussion.  He  never 
was  exactly  able  to  say  why  men  opposed 
Woman’s  Suffrage.  When  it  came  to  the 
subject  of  Political  Economy  women  had 
the  advantage  of  men.  They  were  more 
observant.  He  was  sure  the  women  of 
Colorado  had  done  their  state  a great  ser- 
vice, in  the  study  of  law.  The  divorce 
cases  that  had  come  up  before  them  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  the 
men  were  to  blame.  In  women  casting 
their  ballot  they  should  do  as  they  feel  and 
not  vote  as  their  husband’s  do,  unless  they 
were  convinced  it  was  for  the  best.  He 
thought  women  had  intellect,  he  knew  they 
had  tongues.  He  thought  it  was  necessary 
that  one  or  two  ladies  be  on  the  school 
board.  The  greatest  opponents  were  the 
saloon  keepers  tliej^  did  not  want  women 
to  vote,  they  were  afraid  of  her.  If  we 
must  have  saloons  let  them  be  good  ones. 
The  women  should  look  after  these  saioons 
that  sold  whiskey  from  the  back  door  on 
Sundays.  He  wished  woman  success  in 
her  efforts,  but  he  thought  the  time  for 
contending  for  woman’s  rights,  in  Utah, 
was  past.  [He  afterwards  ascertained 
that  women  could  not  vote  at  the  coming 
election  which  effected  the  Judge  very 
much.]  He  then  urged  the  women  to 
exert  their  energies  to  the  greatest,  *that 
their  husbands  sons  and  brothers  should 
vote  for  the  Constitution.  He  could  now 
see  plainly  the  opposers  of  Woman  Suffrage 
would  do  all  they  could  to  defeat  the  con- 
stitution. He  had  thought  there  was 
nothing  more  for  women  to  do,  now  he 
cou’d  see  a great  work  before  them. 

Benediction  by  Andrew  Anderson.  The 
Convention  then  adjourned  for  three  months. 

Josie  E.  Childs,  Cor.  Sec. 


MRS.  MAY  WRIGHT  SEWAEE. 


A LETTER  from  Mrs,  May  Wright  Sew- 
all,  Vice-President-at-Large,  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  and  one  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
of  the  United  States,  dated  Sept.  8,  at 
Prescott,  Arizona,  informs  us  she  has  been 
spending  the  summer  there  with  her  hus- 
band, who  went  south  for  his  health  some 
time  previous;  though  resting  from  her 
arduous  home  labors,  she  has  by  no  means 
been  idle  but  sowing  good  seed  in  that 
locality,  and  has  given  some  lectures  there 
and  succeeded  in  ^organizing  the  Woman’s 
Club  of  Prescott  with  thirty  charter  mem- 
bers. 

The  iocal  papers  have  this  to  say  of  her 
'.Vprk Jliere.  .Vli 

“Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall’s  lecture  on  Saturday 
afternoon  was  quite  well  attended  by  ladies  from,, 
both  Prescott  and  Whipple.  Her  subject  was  the 
“Origin  and  Formation  of  Women’s  Clubs”  and 
her  lecture  was  very  interesting.  Mrs.  Sewall  is 
very  graceful  on  the  lecture  platform  and  language 
proceeds  from  her  as  water  from  a spring,  and 
she  held  her  audience  spell  bound  throughout 
the  lecture.  In  the  matter  of  dubs, it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  mention  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Sewall 
has  the  honor  of  being  one  of  three  ladies,  re- 
siding out  of  New  York,  who  is  a member  of 
New  York’s  celebrated  Sorosis  club.  On  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  3 o’clock  she  will  give  another 
talk  to  ladies  at^K.  of  P.  hall  and  will  assist  in  the 
organization  of  a club  here. 

She  has  also  consented  to  give  a lecture  in  the 
near  future  on  the  subject  of  “Female  Suffrage,” 
a subject  not  entirely  new,  but  which  will  no 
doubt  be  handled  in  such  a way  by  her  as  to 
make  it  interesting  to  all  who  will  attend. 

Mrs.  Sewall  is  the  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States,  having 
held  that  position  from  March,  1891,  to  March, 
1895,  and  is  at  present  secretary  of  foreign  re- 


lations in  the  National  Council,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent-at-Large of  the  Internationl  Council,  of 
which  Her  Excellency, the  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 
is  President. 

Mrs.  Sewall  gave  her  Margaret  Fuller 
lecture  to  the  ladies  in  Prescott  which 
must  have  been  impressive,  considering  the 
subject,  and  the  remarkable  presence  of  the 
lecturer,  her  ease  of  manner  and  the  at- 
tractive power  which  she  has  with  her 
audience. 

Mrs.  Sewall  expects  to  speak  at  the  Na- 
tional Council  Convention  in  Atlanta  in 
October  on  the  “Functions  of  the  Cabinet,’’ 
she  has  also  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak 
at  the  Educational  Congress  in  Atlanta  in 
November,  her  subject  is  “The  Duty  of 
the  School  to  the  Public  Morals  and  Man- 
ners.’’ Mrs.  Sewall  is  quite  well  known  to 
a number  of  Utah  women  though  her  con- 
nection with  suffrage  work  and  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  National  Council, 
and  whatever  Mrs.  Sewall  undertakes  she 
does  in  an  effective  and  masterful  way. 
She  presides  with  great  dignity,  never  los- 
ing her  presence  of  mind  for  a single 
moment. 



R.  S.  REPORTS. 


CASSIA  STAKE. 

Relief  Society  Conference  convened 
at  Oakley,  Aug.  16,  1895.  President 
Louisa  Haight,  presiding,  present  were  her 
counselors,  Helen  E.  Tuttle  and  Ann  Wil- 
son: also  stake  president  H.  D.  Haight 
and  counselors  Moroni  Pickett  and  Frank- 
lin F.  Brim. 

Conference  opened  by  the  choir  singing, 
“Come  Oh  Thou  King  of  Kings.’’  Pray- 
er by  Bishop  William  T.  Harper.  Choir 
sang  “Israel,  Israel  God  is  calling.” 
Opening  remarks  by  president  Uouisa 
Haight.  Minutes  were  read.  Six  branches 
of  the  Relief  Society  were  reported  by  their 
presidents;  and  three  not  reported;  those 
sisters  who  reported  made  good  remarks. 

Counselor  Helen  E.  Tuttle  expressed  her 
good  wishes  and  made  encouraging  remarks. 

Counselor  Ann  Wilson  made  a few  re- 
marks 

Sister  Marintha  A.  Stoddard  said,  “We 
must  practice  what  we  preach,  we  should 
be  energetic  and  have  faith.  When  we  at- 
tend our  meetings  and  partake  of  spiritual 
food  we  are  more  capable  to  teach  our  lit- 
tle ones.” 

Sister  Rosabell  A.  Brim  spoke  of  the 
many  duties  devolving  upon  us,  and  the 
labor  we  bad  to  perform;  said  if  we  would 
all  do  our  part  the  labor  would  be  light. 

President  H.  D.  Haight  addressed  the 
'Conference  was  pleased  to  hear  the  remarks 
of  the  sisters.  * This  is  a life  of  trial  and 
disappointment.  If  we  have  knowledge 
superior  to  others,  we  ought  to  be  willing 
to  impart  it  unto  them,  and  bring  them  up 
to  our  standard.  Let  us  be  affable  and 
kind  and  set  a good  example  before  all. 
This  is  the  Lord’s  work  and  He  acknowleges 
the  different  organizations. 

Choir  sang,  “O’er  the  Gloomy  Hills  of 
Darkness.  ’ ’ Benediction  by  Bishop  Thom- 
as Taylor. 

Afternoon  Session: — .Meeting  opened 
by  the  choir  singing,  “Lift  up  Your  Heads 
ye  Scattered  Saints.”  Prayer  by  Brother 
Franklin  F.  Brim.  Choir  sang,  “Softly 
Beams  the  Sacred  Dawning.”  Statistical 
and  Financial  reports  were  read.  Brother 
Moroni  Pickett  said:  “I  think  it  is  as  es- 


sential for  women  to  acquire  wisdom  and 
knowledge  as  men;  for  this  work  is  not  a 
small  work  it  is  magnificent.  We  shoiild 
meet  together  frequently  and  the  more 
meetings  we  attend  the  more  we  want  to. 
We  have  congregated  here  today  to  hear  the 
reports  of  the  several  branches  of  the  F eli'ef 
Society  and  testimonies  and  be  instructed 
by  those  who  may  address  us.  Mihutes  of 
first  organization  of  the  Relief  Society 
were  read. 

President  Louisa  Haight  spoke  to  the 
sisters  about  storing  up  grain,  and  gave 
good  instructions. 

Bishop  John  L.  Smith  was  pleased  with  the 
privilege  of  attending  Relief  Society  Con- 
ference, said,  “There  are  Latter-day  Saints 
who  are  advancing,  but  are  the  masses?  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  people  are  neglect- 
ful; let  us  throw  off  that  negligence  and 
let  our  light  shine.  Everything  is  all  right 
in  Zion. 

Congregation  sang, “The  Spirit  of  God,” 
etc.  Benediction  by  President  H.  D. 
Haight. 

Louisa  Haight,  President. 

L Robbins,  Ass’t  Sec. 


SAN  JUAN. 

MinUtes  of  the  Relief  Society  Confer- 
ence of  the  San  Juan  .Stake  of  Zion,  held  at 
Monticello,  Aug.  26th,  1895.  President 
Martha  Hammond  presiding, present  on  the 
stand,  Apostle  Brigham  Young,  Elder 
George  Reynolds,  President  F.  A.  Ham- 
mond and  counselors.  Meeting  opened  by 
the  choir  singing.  Praj'er  was  offered  by 
Bishop  Jens  Nielsen,  continued  with  sing- 
ing. The  minutes  of  previous  Conference 
were  read  and  approved.  Followed  by  re- 
marks from  Stake  President  of  the  Relief 
Society  Martha  Hammond;  she  reported  her 
labors  in  visiting  around  the  stake,  where 
she  found  the  society  in  all  its  branches  im- 
proving which  was  a source  of  satisfaction 
to  her. 

Mancos  Society  was  reported  by  Secre- 
tary Louie  White. 

Burnham,  by  Secretary  Abigail  Young. 

Monticello,  by  Counselor  Mary  A Per- 
kins. 

Bluff,  by  President  Kisten  Nielsen  and 
Moab  by  Sister  Mary  Taylor  all  are  doing 
fairly  well. 

Counselor  Mary  N Jones,  M.  M.  Halls 
and  Sister  Taylor  all  bore  a faithful  testi- 
mony to  the  work  of  God. 

Elder  George  Reynolds  said  it  was  the 
first  time,  he  believed,  he  had  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  in  a Relief  Society 
Conference  and  the  second  time  he  ever  at- 
tended one,  but  did  not  wish  the  sisters 
to  think  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  their 
work,  added  other  remarks  that  were  in- 
structive to  the  listeners.  President  F.  A. 
Hammond  occupied  a few  minutes  in  en- 
couraging the  sisters  in  their  great  work,  as 
did  Apostle  Brigham  Young,  he  compared 
the  condition  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  to-  ■ 
day,  with  their  condition  forty  years  ago. 

Spoke  a short  time  on  the  subject,  which 
was  vety  interesting. 

The  general  and  stake  officers  of  the  Re- 
lief Society  wrere  unanimously  sustained. 
Conference  was  adjourned  for  three  months. 
Dismissed  by  the  congregation  singing  the 
Doxology.  The  Benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  Counselor  William  Hall. 

Martha  Hammond,  Prest. 

Evelyn  Adams,  Ass’t  Sec. 


WOMAN’S  EXPONENT 


NOT  ON  THE  LINTEL. 

To  night  my  neighbor  is  weeping, 

For  the  Destroyer  in  passing  o’er 
Found  there  no  mark  of  sacrifice 
On  the  lintel  of  the  door; 

So  passing  thro’  the  unguarded  door 
He  found  a blossom  fair 
Touched  it  with  his  chilling  breath — 
Shrouding  life  with  the  gloom  of  death 
Leaving  desolation  there. 

To-night  I might  weep  with  my  neighbor 
For  I have  no  guarded  flower, 

Death  could  easily  come  and  take  one 
For  there’s  naught  to  stay  his  power; 

/ have  not  made  the  needed  sacrifice, 

The  Destroyer  in  passing  o’er 
Would  find  that  I,  from  Him  that  gave 
Have  not  the  merit,  the  mark  to  save, 

On  the  lintel  of  my  door.  E.  T. 


REFLECTIONS  AND  MEMORIES. 

[A  Tribute  of  Love. ] 

TO  MRS.  MARY  A.  FREEZE. 

How  strange  a thing  is  life! 

How  the  years  come  and  go, 

Bearing  us  onward  forever, 

Now  swift  and  now  slow; 

Bringing  changes — oft  sorrow 
On  some  bright  “To  Morrow.” 

Yet  the  stream  bears  us  swiftly 
Along  the  strange  way, 

Each  morn  changed  to  even, 

Each  night  follows  day; 

’Till  at  last  we  find  peace 
Where  all  quarrels  cease. 

O,  Watchman  what  of  the  Night? 

Do  you  keep  the  bell  tolling, 

To  tell  of  fierce  breakers 
Where  wild  waves  are  rolling? 

Yet  hark!  From  far  o’er  the  sea 
Sweet  music  is  wafting  ever  to  me. 

And  so  the  tide  flows  gently  on, 

Now  tears,  now  laughter  on  the  way; 

The  fair  young  face  soon  changed  and  worn, 
With  sorrow  set  e’er  early  day; 

Sweet  faded  faces  oft  we  meet, 

And  silently  each  other  greet. 

The  journey  long  must  needs  have  end, 

The  mile-stones  close  and  closer  grow; 

Yet  each  brings  back  some  memory  dear 
Of  those  we  loved  so  long  ago: 

Tho’  from  our  lives  they’ve  passed  away 
To  dwell  in  realms  of  endless  day.! 

O,  dream  awhile,  sweet  friend  of  mine! 

Bid  memory  all  her  treasures  bring! 

May  those  so  loved  of  old  by  thee 
Press  near,  and  loud  thy  praises  sing; 

For  Zion’s  daughters  love  thee  well, 

And  high  and  loud  the  echoes  swell. 

When  Zion  shall  with  joy  be  crowned 
With  the  shining  ones  may  you  be  found; 
May  each  fond  wish  you  have  in  life, 

Your  full  heart  know — while  joys  abound, 
The  Master  smiling  on  thy  face, 

A faded  look  will  never  trace. 

All  things  are  theirs  who  win  the  crown, 

All  heights  all  depths, to  them  are  known; 
The  Savior’s  love  will  dry  all  tears, 

Of  those  He’s  chosen  for  His  own; 

Dear  one,  His  love  is  strong  and  deep, 
Whom  thus  He  loves,  no  more  need  weep. 

Now  flowers  we  bring  of  fragrance  rare, 

And  crown  thee  Queen  this  happy  night; 
Glad  music  swells  the  perfumed  air, 

Thy  friends  all  greet  thee  with  delight, 

May  white  winged  Peace,  her  pinions  spread 
And  choicest  blessings  crown  thy  head. 

June,  1895.  Lydia  D.  Alder. 


LADIES’  SEM I- MONTH EY MEETING. 

Eadies  Meeting,  held  in  the  Fourteenth 
Ward  Hall,  Aug.  10th,  1895.  Counselor  ; 
E.  J.  Stevenson  presiding.  Meeting  open- 
] ed  by  singing,  “O,  Say  What  is  Truth.” 
Prayer,  Counselor  E Webb.  Continued 
by  singing,  “O,  ye  Mountains  High.” 
Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  ap- 
proved. Counselor  Stevenson  said  this  is 
the  season  of  the  year  when  most  meetings  j 
adjourn.  But  we  can’t  afford  to  lose  one 
moment  of  this  valuable  time.  What  a 
privilege  to  have  remained  in  the  courts  on 
high,  to  come  forth  in  this  day,  when  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  has  been  restored 
in  this  momentous  age;  we  should  never 
cease  to  thank  God  for  these  blessings. 
.Sometimes  while  passing  through  trials  we 
can’t  see  the  light.  But  if  we  don’t  pass 
through  tribulations,  we  couldn't  fully  ap- 
preciate blessings,  we  are  surrounded  by 
temptations,  let  us  make  the  best  of  our 
opportunity,  be  as  towers  of  strength  round 
our  children;  live  near  to  the  Lord,  teach 
by  example;  we  should  strive  to  overcome 
our  weaknesses.  One  today,  another  to-  j 
morrow.  I wish  young  mothers  would 
meet  with  us.  I come  to  be  fed  and  to  gain 
strength  every  time  I come  to  these  meet- 
ings. We  learn  many  good  things  from 
books,  but  we  learn  more  by  listening  to 
the  experiences  of  others,  those  who  have 
passed  through  trials,  and  borne  them 
patiently;  those  that  can  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  God  in  all  things;  we  receive 
strength  by  speaking  one  to  another.  All 
who  testify  will  receive  a blessing.  Al- 
though an  invalid  for  many  years  I have 
been  spared  to  accomplish  a good  work. 

I will  never  cease  to  thank  my  Heavenly 
Father  for  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  me. 
May  God  bless  us  to  be  as  haven  among  the 
Saints.  Sisters  don’t  let  the  precious  time 
go  to  waste,  may  the  Lord  bless  us. 

A sister  whose  name  was  unknown,  said, 

‘‘I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today,  God  has  ' 
been  very  good  to  me,  the  testimony  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  has  been  the  greatest 
blessing  I have  received.  Relief  Society 
sisters  are  engaged  in  a grand  and  glorious 
work.”  Recited  a beautiful  poem  on  Relief 
Society  work. 

Another  sister  testified,  ‘‘I  know  this  is 
the  work  of  God,  the  more  we  strive  to  do 
the  will  of  the  Father  the  more  strength 
we  will  have  to  overcome  temptation,  my 
greatest  desire  is  to  endure  and  prove  faith- 
ful. I ask  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  my 
sisters. 

Counselor  Webb  had  enjoyed  the  remarks 
of  the  previous  speakers,  “if  we  had  faith 
sufficient,  we  would  not  feel  it  a task  to 
perform  our  duties.  Relief  Society  work 
is  a glorious  work,  in  it  we  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  we  must  be 
charitable  to  each  other.  I often  read  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  There  are  so  many 
beautiful  things  to  be  learned  from  that 
sermon;  we  are  living  in  very  peculiar 
times,  there  are  things  to  contend  with, 
never  met  with  before.  The  enemies  of 
the  Saints  are  gradually  leading  our 
children  away.  We  should  be  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  our  children.  Let 
us  be  united  in  laboring  for  their  welfare. 
Live  so  that  by  kindness  and  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  charity  and  love,  we  can 
draw  them  to  us.  I desire  to  hear  my 
> sisters  speak,  let  each  one  say  a few  words. 

A Sister  said,  I have  a testimony,  I want 
! to  receive  the  blessing  pronounced  by 
' hearing  and  testifying  of  the  goodness  of 


God  to  me.  Have  received  many  blessings, 
I desire  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  in  all  things. 

Another  said,  ‘T  have  a testimony  to 
bear,  the  Lord  blesses  me  continually,  I 
know  its  a good  thing  to  meet  together 
often.  We  gain  strength  by  speaking  one 
to  another.  I consider  these  the  best  meet- 
ings I attend,  I can’t  be  thankful  enough 
for  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  and  want  to 
do  all  the  good  I can,  I came  here  to  serve 
the  Lord.  Congregation  sang,  “We  thank 
thee  O,  God  for  a prophet.” 

Sister  Nunn  said,  “I  feel  I should  neglect 
performing  my  duty,  if  I keep  my  seat, 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  here.  I desire  to 
speak  of  the  goodness  of  God,  every  time  I 
have  an  opportunity,”  asked  the  sisters  to 
pray  for  an  afflicted  sister  who  was  in 
England,  who  was  very  desirous  to  gather 
with  the  Saints,  but  being  very  ill  was  un- 
able to  come. 

Sister  Julia  C.  Howe  hoped  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  “It  re- 
quires effort  to  come  here  this  warm  weather, 
those  who  come  certainly  have  a testimony; 
there  is  a spirit  of  peace  in  the  Gospel  that 
cannot  be  understood  by  those  not  of  us, 
we  enjoy  this  new  birth.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  honor  our  enemies,  the  Gospel 
teaches  us  to  do  good  to  all,  my  family 
sometimes  say  to  me,  'Ma  you  are  too  re- 
ligious,’ we  should  take  our  children  to  fast 
meeting,  let  them  pay  their  tithes  and  of- 
ferings, show  them  the  right  way.  It  will 
make  an  impression  that  will  remain  with 
them,  there  are  practical  duties,  I was  early 
taught  charity  and  truthfulness,  these  are 
principles  our  children  should  understand 
and  cultivate.”  “Redeemer  of  Israel,” 
was  sung  by  the  congregation. 

“Sister  Alder,  “May  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  improve  me.  It  is  those  who  are 
weak  that  need  to  be  fed.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father 
and  receive  the  blessings  promised,  those 
who  are  obedient  are  the  ones  worthy  of 
the  blessing,  we  can’t  expect  blessings 
without  sacrifice;  good  and  evil  are  placed 
before  us,  will  we  accept  the  offer  of  the 
world,  or  be  faithful  and  receive  the  bless- 
ings of  the  world,  or  be  faithful  and  re- 
cord the  blessing  of  the  Father?  When  we 
left  our  home  in  the  other  world,  we  no 
doubt  promised  the  Father  we  would  re- 
turn. As  long  as  we  are  obedient,  He  can 
draw  us  back  to  him,  we  can  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  those,  who  live  for  this  world, 
the  other  life  may  come  at  any  moment, 
we  can’t  wait  till  we  are  old  to  serve  the 
Lord;  if  mothers  will  reason  with  their 
children,  we  can  always  lead  them.  We 
must  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way, 
if  we  hope  to  find  the  home  of  Father  and 
Mother  in  the  celestial  world;  we  won’t 
be  satisfied  if  we  don’t  get  back;  the  Father 
will  not  compel  us.  But  will  hold  out  his 
hand  and  lead  us  back,  so  should  we  lead 
our  children,  that  all  may  find  the  straight 
and  narrow  way,  is  my  prayer.” 

Sister  Steel  testified  she  had  known  for 
forty  years  that  this  Gospel  was  true  “My 
desire  is  to  be  faithful,  have  passed  through 
trials,  but  never  one  that  did  not  bring  a 
blessing.  ’ ’ 

Several  sisters  bore  testimonies,  all  were 
desirous  of  doing  good  and  remaining  faith- 
ful spoke  of  the  good  influence  present. 
Counselor  E.  J.  Stevenson  made  closing  re- 
marks. Thought  all  had  been  well  repaid 
for  coming  to  meeting.  Concluded  by 
singing  and  benediction. 

Vi  late  R.  Young,  Sec. 
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RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONFERENCE. 


The  general  conference  of  the  Relief 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Salt  Lake  As- 
sembly Hall  in  this  city,  on  Thursday, 
October  3rd,  1895.  meetings  commencing  at 
10  a.  m.  and  2 p.  m.  as  usual.  It  is  earn- 
estly desired  that  there  should  be  a repre- 
sentation from  the  Relief  Society  of  every 
Stake  of  Zion  and  from  each  society  within 
the  several.  Stakes.  All  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend  the  conference,  and  especial- 
ly the  members  of  this  important  organiza- 
tion. 

Zina  D.  H.  Young,  President 
Jane  S.  Richards, 

Bathsheba  W.  Smith, 

Counselors. 


WORK  AND  WAIT. 


Could  any  one  have  imagined,  a few 
years  ago,  just  what  is  taking  place  at  the 
present  time  here  in  Utah, especially  among 
the  women  of  the  Territorjc  History  is 
'being  made  rapidly,  history  in  which  wo- 
men form  a prominent  part.  And  why 
not?  Are  they  not  as  much  concerned  in 
the  welfare  of  the  new  state  that  is  to  be, as 
men  are.  It  concerns  their  homes,  their 
“life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

' And  not  only  theirs  but  that  of  their  pos- 
terity dearer  far  than  one’s  own  life  to  the 
mother-heart.  It  behooves  woman  at  this 
time  to  exert  all  her  faculties,  to  bring  out 
her  best  thought,  her  ripest  judgment,  her 
most  earnest  endeavor  in  that  which  will 
make  the  new  commonwealth  of  Utah  the 
most  perfect  government  possible. 

Some  things  to  be  sure  have  not  come  up  to 
the  expectation  of  women  in  reference  to 
immediate  equality  of  suffrage,  and  yet  one 
cannot  help  believing  even  that  is  wisely 
provided  against,  for  new  experiments  are 
sometimes,  in  fact  often  disastrous  in  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  in  other  things,  and 
after  all  it  was  not  anticipated  by  the  most 
sanguine  that  women  would  vote  with  men, 
but  that  if  voting  at  all  would  vote  separ- 
ately. But  surely  there  can  be  no  com- 
plaint as  the  matter  stands  now,  women  are 
debarred  from  voting  this  coming  election, 
but  it  does  not  hinder  them  from  working 
or  talking  when  or  where  it  is  possible  to 
have  a voice.  They  may  exert  their  ut- 
most influence  for  the  interest  of  the  state 
and  especially  for  the  ratification  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  which  has  been 
framed  and  has  gone  out  to  the  people,  and 
upon  which  the  legal  voters  will  render  their 


decision  at  the  November  election.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  deplore  the  situation  of  the 
question  of  equal  suffrage,  but  go  to  and 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  secure  statehood 
and  urge  every  man  to  vote  for  it, by  reason, 
by  persuasion,  or  entreaty.  The  suffrage 
women  of  Utah  expect  every  man  to  do  his 
duty  at  the  polls  in  November  by  voting 
for  statehood,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  such  vigilance  will  be  exercised 
by  women,  as  well  as  men,  that  not  a vote 
will  be  lost. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  Utah  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  the  greatest 
and  noblest  women  are  watching  and 
anxious  to  know  how  the  tide  will  turn. 

If  Utah  comes  into  the  union  with  equal 
suffrage  upon  her  banner,  what  rejoicing 
there  will  be  among  the  women  who  are 
laboring  early  and  late  unceasingly  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause,  and  the  freedom 
of  every  woman  from  political  bondage. 

One  more  free  state,  one  more  bright 
star  in  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and  one  that 
means  so  much  for  human  rights,  the 
truest  type  of  that  great  boon,  without 
which  happiness  cannot  be  complete, 
liberty,  yea  liberty,  without  the  distinction 
of  sex,  race  or  color. 

Woman  herself  must  not  cease  her  ef- 
forts in  her  own  behalf,  or  in  behalf  of  her 
own  sex;  because  it  must  be  apparent  to 
all,  that  although  women  may  be  intel- 
lectually bright,  vigorous  and  active,  yet 
they  lack  the  training  and  discipline  men 
get  from  association,  political  and  other- 
wise, -which  brings  them  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and  the  public  at  large.  Wo- 
men have  occupied  a much  narrower  sphere 
heretofore,  and  necessarily  their  views  and 
opinions  on  questions  of  state,  with  its  re- 
lative departments,  political  economics  and 
matters  of  serious  importance  will  require 
time  to  mature.  And  the  real  method  of 
arriving  at  excellence  in  any  of  these,  will 
be  by  practice.  Until  women  are  admitted 
to  participation  in  affairs  of  city, county  and 
state,  they  never  will  utilize  the  knowledge 
of  political  science  they  may  get  by  careful 
study  and  investigation.  By  attending 
primary  meetings,  conventions  and  such 
like  public  gatherings,  they  will  come  by 
degrees  to  comprehend  the  responsibility 
and  advantages  of  the  ballot  and  to  ap- 
preciate the opportunities  it  gives  where 
judiciously  exercised  to  make  better  con- 
ditions for  humanity,  and  especially  to 
make  better  protection  for  dependent  wo- 
men and  children;  not  only  individually 
but  in  all  public  places,  and  institutions, 
whether  educational,  industrial  or  reforma- 
tory. 

Not  that  we  think  the  millenium 
will  have  come,  when  women  have  equal  suf- 
rage,  but  it  will  be  the  dawning  of  a bright- 
er period  for  the  whole  world  of  mankind; 
already  the  leaven  has  begun  to  work  in 
Utah  and  women  feel  the  stirring  of  new 
ideas,  a desire  to  look  deeper  into  the  science 
of  government,  and  to  examine  the  history 
of  other  countries  and  compare  notes. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


Dr.  Ellis  R.  Shipp  has  returned  from 
an  extensive  lecturing  tour  in  Northern 
Utah  and  Idaho.  Having  devoted  the 
past  three  months  in  the  interest  of  wo- 
man’s advancement  communicating  thought 
which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  woman’s 
education,  the  perservation  of  health,  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  perfecting 


of  the  physical  body.  The  subject  matter 
of  a course  of  lectures  given  to  large  and 
appreciative  audiences.  The  doctor  has 
traveled  over  three  thousand  miles  and  in 
the  meantime  lectured  over  five  hundred 
hours.  She  expects  to  remain  at  home 
during  the  winter  season  but  not  to  hibernate 
nor  even  follow  the  allurements  of  the 
social  whirl  but  to  continue  the  good  work 
in  following  her  professional  duties  and 
teaching  a class  in  the  science  and  art  of 
obstetrics. 



HYGIENIC  COOKERY. 

In  the  art  of  preparing  food  in  a whole- 
some, nutritious  manner , a thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  this  very  useful  art  ought  to 
form  a part  of  the  education  of  every  young 
woman,  whatever  her  station  in  life.  No 
position  in  life  is  more  responsible  than 
that  of  the  person  who  arranges  the  bills  of 
fare  and  selects  the  food  for  the  household, 
and  what  higher  mission  can  one  conceive 
than  to  intelligently  prepare  the  wherewithal 
to  make  shoulders  strong  to  bear  life’s  bur- 
dens, and  heads  clear  to  solve  its  intricate 
problems.  What  worthier  work  than  to 
help  the  building  up  of  the  bodies  into  pure 
temples  fit  for  guests  of  noble  thoughts 
and  high  purposes.  Bread  has  been 
proverbially  styled  “the  staff  of  life.”  In 
nearly  all  ancient  languages  the  word  bread 
signifies  all,  indicating  that  the  bread  of 
earlier  periods  was  in  truth  what  it  should 
be,  at  the  present  time,  a staff  upon  which 
all  the  functions  of  life  might  with  safety 
depend.  Notwithstanding  the  important 
part  bread  is  designed  to  play  in  the  economy 
of  life,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  men- 
tion another  article  of  food  which  falls  so  far 
below  Lie  standard,  either  through  the 
manner  of  its  preparation  or  the  material 
used.  Were  the  tables  of  our  land  supplied 
with  good  nutritious  bread  there  would  be 
less  desire  for  cake  and  other  indigestible 
articles,  which  under  the  present  system  of 
cooking  are  allowed  to  compensate  for  the 
inferior  quality  and  preparation  of  more 
wrholesome  food. 

What  is  termed  white  flour  has  a large 
part  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  grain 
left  out -and  unless  the  deficiency  is  made 
up  by  other  food,  the  use  of  bread  made 
from  such  material  will,  leave  the  most  vital 
tissues  of  the  body  poorly  ncurishedand  tends 
to  produce  innumerable  bad  results.  People 
who  eat  bread  made  from  fine  white  flour, 
naturally  crave  the  food  elements  which 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  wheat  and 
are  thus  led  to  an  excessive  consumption  of 
meat  and  other  stimulating  articles  of  diet. 
The  superiority  of  bread  made  from  entire 
wheat  or  unbolted  meal  has  been  attested 
by  many  notable  examples  in  history.  In 
England  under  the  administration  of  Wm. 
Pitt,  there  was  for  several  years  a scarcity 
of  wheat,  so  that  to  make  it  last  longer,  a law 
was  passed  by  Parliament  that  the  army 
should  be  supplied  with  bread  made  from 
unbolted  flour.  It  caused  much  dissatis- 
faction among  the  men,  but  nevertheless 
the  health  of  the  army  improved  so  greatly 
as  to  be  a subject  of  surprise.  The  officers 
and  physicians  publicly  declared  the  soldiers 
had  never  been  so  robust  and  healthy.  Ac- 
cording to  analysis,  whole  wheat  bread  con- 
tains 60  per  cent  more  of  the  phosphates  or 
bone-making  material  than  does  meat,  and 
j 200  percent  more  gluten  than  white  bread. 
To  white  flour  may  be  attributed  the  early 
decay  of  teeth.  If  children  are  to  have 
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good  teeth,  bone  and  muscles  they  must  be 
fed  on  food  which  contains  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  nourishment  for  their  structure.  To- 
day our  children  are  fed  largely  upon  bread, 
cakes,  piecrust  and  puddings,  made  from 
the  finest  white  superfine  flour,  which  can 
be  ground  or  rolled.  A careful  analysis  of 
the  wheat  shows  that  immediately  beneath 
the  hull  lies  the  dark  portion  of  the  kernel, 
which  is  hard,  firm  and  very  difficult  to 
grind  or  roll  into  fine  flour  and  more  or  less 
of  it  is  quite  sure  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  bean,  and  in  bolting  the  rest  of  it  is 
mostly  separated  from  the  fine  flour.  The 
dark  portion  thus  disposed  of  contains  in 
excess  the  very  substances  required,  to 
nourish  the  teeth,  bones,  muscles  and  brain. 
Namely,  the  gluten  and  phosphates,  the 
central  or  white  portion  of  the  grain  con- 
tains an  excess  of  starch,  which  is  easily 
pulverized,  and  by  bolting  gives  the  super- 
fine white  flour.  A large  proportion  of 
this  white  flour  is  starch,  while  it  is  useful 
in  supplying  wheat  and  fat  making  ma- 
terial when  taken  in  its  natural  condition  as 
it  exists  in  the  grain  it  will  not  supply  ani- 
mal life  for  any  great  length  of  time,  con- 
sequently white  flour  will  keep  in  barrels 
for  a long  time  without  being  disturbed  by 
insects,  where  as  the  unbolted  meal  will 
not  keep  for  any  great  length  of  time  with- 
out becoming  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  bjr  experiment, 
that  animals  fed  exclusively  upon  the  finest 
superfine  flour  died  in  a few  weeks  while 
those  fed  upon  unbolted  flour  thrived.  Im- 
perfect development  of  the  bones,  muscles, 
teeth,  brain  and  nerves  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult which  follow,  if  children  are  fed  largely 
on  white  flour,  cooked  in  any  form,  and 
deformity,  dyspepsia  and  debility  in  after 
life.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  immense 
harm  to  the  present  and  rising  generation, 
which  is  being  done  by  the  use  of  white 
flour.  The  Israelites  made  unleavened  bread 
of  grains  pounded  on  smooth  stones,  mixed 
with  pure  water  and  thoroughly  kneaded 
and  baked.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  today  eat  unleavened  bread.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  make  it  from  barley  and 
oats,  the  Swedes  from  rye,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans from  corn.  It  is  also  used  among  the 
Americans  to  a limited  extent.  It  is  made 
of  whole  wheat  flour  and  water,  well  beaten 
and  baked  in  hot  iron  gem  pans;  it  is  very 
palatable  and  wholesome.  We  should  in- 
troduce bread  made  from  whole  wheat  flour 
into  our  homes.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to 
ferment  too  much  as  the  gases  escape,  and 
render  the  loaf  sodden,  and  there  will  also  be 
a great  loss  in  nutritive  value,  as  well,  as 
natural  sweetness.  It  should  a’so  be  baked 
with  great  care,  more  time  should  be  al- 
lowed than  with  white  bread.  Mushes  are 
also  very  wholesome,  they  must  be  cooked 
well,  a double  boiler  is  a necessity  in  their 
preparation,  from  two  to  five  hours  should 
be  allowed  them. 

Fruit  should  compose  a large  part  of  our 
diet.  Grapes,  apples,  peaches  and  a great 
many  of  our  excellent  fruits  are  more  nutri- 
tious in  their  natural  condition,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  matured  but  not  over  ripe  as 
they  are  liable  to  ferment  and  decompose  in 
the  digestive  tract.  It  should  be  rejected  il 
slightly  decayed  as  the  juices  of  fruit  circu- 
late through  its  tissues  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  blood  circulates  through  ani- 
mal tissues,  though  not  so  rapidly  and  freel  . 
The  circulation  is  sufficient  howrever,  to 
convey  to  all  the  parts,  the  products  of  de- 
composition when  only  a small  portion  has 


undergone  decay.  Fruit  should  be  cooked 
by  stewing  as  hard  boiling  will  destroy  the 
fine  flavor,  especially  of  berries.  The  uten-  - 
sils  for  cooking  should  be  porcelain  lined  j 
or  granite  ware,  if  cooked  in  tin  it  is  liable  i 
to  lose  much  of  its  fine  flavor,  there  is  also  ! 
danger  of  the  acids  of  the  fruit  acting  upon 
the  metal  and  forming  a poisonous  com- 
pound. Tin  covers  should  be  avoided  as 
the  steam  is  liable  to  condense  and  ruu 
down  into  the  kettle  and  thus  discolor  the 
contents.  Much  of  our  fruit  can  be  bottled 
fresh  and  also  dried  for  winter  use,  sugar 
should  be  used  sparingly,  perserves  and 
jellies  should  not  be  eaten  as  their  nutritive 
properties  are  gone. 

Condiments  such  as  pepper,  mustard,  vin- 
egar, etc.,  are  very  injurious,  as  they  act 
directly  upon  the  nervous  system  not  as 
nourishment  but  as  stimulants  and  irritants, 
causing  for  the  lime  being,  undue  activity 
and  exhilaration  to  be  followed  by  corres-  ; 
ponding  depression.  They  also  cause  an  j 
unnatural  condition  of  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  the  reaction  is  partial  paralysis. 
Thus  the  thin  membranes  and  tissues  of  the 
digestive  organs  are  worn  out  prematurely 
and  disease  follows.  A taste  for  these  ar- 
ticles is  artificial  and  can  be  overcome  by  a 
strong  will  power  on  the  part  of  the  indul- 
ger.  Vegetables  are  also  wholesome  but 
should  be  cooked  properly.  They  should 
be  perfectly  tender  but  not  overdone;  they 
should  be  put  into  boiling  water,  if  they  are 
to  be  boiled  and  not  allowed  to  boil  too  hard 
or  stop  boiling  before  well  done.  They 
like  fruit  should  be  well  yovered. 

vSteaming  or  baking  is  preferable  for  most 
vegetables,  because  their  fine  flavors  are 
more  easily  retained  and  their  food  value 
suffers  less  diminution:  particularly  is 
this  true  ol  our  potato.  Potatoes  if  baked, 
should  be  pressed  open  immediately  and 
allow  the  steam  to  escape  This  will  pre- 
vent their  becoming  soggy,  the  oven  must 
not  be  too  slow  as  this  causes  the  skin  to 
become  hardened  and  much  of  the  nutrition 
wasted.  Vegetables  and  fruit  should  not 
be  partaken  of  at  the  same  meal  by  one 
with  a delicate  stomach.  Soups  made  of 
vegetables  are  very  nutritious  and  palatable 
especially  so  of  tomatoes.  Cream  is  an  ex- 
cellent flavoring  for  soups,  as  well  as  for 
our  grains  and  fruits.  Cream  and  good 
rich  milk  are  wholesome  and  very  nutritious 
and  much  easier  of  digestion  than  when 
made  into  butter.  Fried  things  are  very 
unwholesome  and  should  be  avoided  by  the 
most  healthful  stomachs.  We  should  eat 
pure  food  that  our  digestive  organs  may  be 
in  a healthy  condition.  They  will  then 
give  us  physical  health  and  our  mental 
depends  upon  our  physical.  We  should  be 
very  regular  in  our  habits  especially  so  in 
eating.  Our  stomach  should  be  allowed  to 
rest  between  meals  and  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  ever  so  little,  as  digestion  is  thus 
hindered.  Food  should  be  well  masticated, 
our  teeth  will  perform  this  very  important 
office  if  time  be  given  them. 

Stimulants  sucli  as  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  ' 
tobacco  and  strong  drink  are  not  good  for  j 
man  as  we  learn  from  the  revelation  on  the  1 
Word  of  Wisdom,  it  also  says  in  the  same 
revelation  that  flesh  is  only  for  the  use  of  j 
man  in  excessive  hunger.  J.  S.  W. 

. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Utah  W.  ! 
S.  A.  will  be  held  in  this  city,  on  Monday, 
Oct.  7,  at  io  a.  m.  and  2 p.  m.  in  the  14th, 
Ward  Assembly  Hall. — E.  B.  Wells, 

President,  Nellie  Tittle,  Secretary. 
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[Continued.] 

Governor  West:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen'. 

— I am  sure  it  is  a matter  of  congrat- 
ulation to  you  to  hear  the  remarks  that 
were  made  by  Miss  Anthony  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cause  which  you  have  so  near 
at  heart.  I sincerely  believe  in  the  near 
future  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  Union  will 
prevail  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
movement  in  the  past  has  had  a hard  and 
serious  time  and  it  has  been  up  hill  work  all 
the  time  and  obstructions  have  been  in  the 
way,  they  were  difficult  to  overcome,  but  I 
believe  now  all  those  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  and  its  road  will  be  smooth  and 
easy.  And  it  is  smooth  and  easy  because 
of  the  noble,  earnest,  sincere,  devoted  and 
self-sacrificing  women  like  Miss  Anthony 
and  her  co-workers.  Now  I have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  one  cf  ihe 
most  earnest  and  illustrious  co-workers 
with  Miss  Anthony  in  urging  this  noble 
work,  The  Rev.  Er.  Anna  Shaw.  (Ap- 
plause). 

REMARKS  BY  REV.  ANNA  SHAW. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen-. — I only  feel  very 
humble  after  Miss  Anthony  has  been  speak- 
ing, for  it  must  seem  so  grand  to  say  forty- 
eight  years  ago  we  did  so  and  so.  (Eaugh- 
ter.)  It  makes  one  feel  so  grand,  so  mag- 
nificent. Now  I cannot  say  that  I did  very 
much  forty-eight  years  ago,  nor  fifty  years 
ago,  but  forty-seven  years  ago  I began  to 
work  for  suffrage  as  soon  as  I began  to 
breathe,  and  with  the  beginning  of  my 
breathing  began  my  energy  *and  my  toil  in 
this  direction,  I have  always  rebelled  ever 
since,  I could  clinch  my  little  fist  as  a 
baby  and  when  I toddled  about  as  a child; 
at  the  restrictions  that  were  eternally  put 
about  girls  and  women.  And  from  the 
time  I can  first  remember  I was  called  a 
Tom-boy  and  if  it  was  so  delightful  to  be  a 
Tom-boy,  what  must  it  be  to  be  a boy. 
(Eaughter.)  And  from  the  very  beginning 
it  was  always  thought  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  my  head,  and  you  cannot 
make  my  father  believe  that  there  is  not 
something  the  matter  with  it  now.  My 
father  believed  that  girls  ought  to  be  born 
with  a burning  desire  to  wash  dishes;  if 
not,  there  was  something  the  matter  with 
their  heads.  As  I never  had  the  burning 
desire  to  wash  dishes  but  always  longed  to 
chop  wood,  my  father  never  knew  where  to 
put  me,  he  knew  his  head  was  all  right 
and  he  didn’t  learn  to  wash  dishes  he  knew 
mother’s  head  was  all  right  but  they  have 
never  been  able  to  get  me  right.  I was  al- 
ways on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence,  I was 
always  found  just  where  the  women  were 
not  expected  to  be,  and  when  I became  a 
a young  woman  I determined  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  My  father  said  one  day,  “we  all 
knew  that  you  would  do  something,  and 
you  have  done  it, ’’and so  I did  it.  (Eaugh- 
ter.) 

After  you  have  struggled  with  poverty 
and  social  ostracism  and  discouragement, 
and  disappointment  in  the  hearts  of  your 
friends  and  especially  your  own  people,  it 
is  very  hard  to  have  them  come  up  and 
say  when  you  have  succeeded  . ‘ ‘If  we  had  not 
helped  you  it  would  have  been  a hard  time 
for  you.”  (Laughter).  It  always  makes 
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one  feel  so  delightful.  So  the  days  have 
gone  by  until  in  recent  years  I met  Miss 
Anthony  and  since  that  hour  1 have  been 
one  of  Miss  Anthony’s  co-laborers.  So  in 
the  spring  when  she  ordered  me  to  come 
West  I came,  and  allow  me  to  say  in  good 
old  Methodist  language,  for  I am  a Metho- 
dist, I consider  it  an  honor  to  be  here.  You 
know  we  Methodists  when  we  come  out 
and  cannot  say  anything  else,  we  say  “it  is 
good  to  be  here,’’  and  I am  glad  to  be  here 
with  these  men  and  women  who  breathe 
this  free  air,  (for  it  is  very  light  air,  it 
makes  one  long  to  fly),  long  enough  to 
have  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  their  hearts.  I 
cannot  understand  that  kind  of  a man  who 
believes  the  Lord  took  any  more  especial 
interest  in  him  than  he  does  in  anybody 
else  on  earth  and  when  a man  thinks  he  has 
a divine  righc  to  be  any  more  free  than  a 
woman,  I think  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  his  head.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause). 

In  regard  to  self-government,  God  gives 
woman  as  well  as  man  freedom  of  action, 
God  does  not  compel  woman  any  more 
than  he  does  man,  to  obey  his  laws  and 
do  his  will.  He  places  before  us  a just 
and  right  course  of  conduct  in  life,  he 
makes  it  possible  for  us.  He  knows  in  his 
divine  law  that  no  human  being  can  be 
moral  who  is  not  believed  to  be  moral  and 
that  no  human  being  can  be  immoral  who 
is  not  believed  to  be  immoral  and  that  there 
is  no  virtue  in  morality  unless  we  have  his 
love.  He  places  before  us  the  road  to  vir- 
tue and  the  road  to  vice  and  if  we  choose  the 
road  to  virtue  and  well  doing  then  we  will 
have  strong  moral  character.  Now  just 
why  it  should  enter  into  the  head  of  man 
that  woman  should  not  be  just  as  free  on 
the  earth,  I cannot  understand,  unless  it  is 
that  man  has  never  been  quite  satisfied  with 
woman  because  the  Lord  didn’t  consult 
him  when  he  created  us.  ^(Laughter.) 
And  so  they  have  never  been  able  to  quite 
adjust  us  to  their  taste  because  the  Lord 
made  us  when  man  was  asleep  and  he  never 
thought  to  wake  him  up  to  ask  his  advice 
about  us.  (Laughter.)  They  have  been 
trying  to  remedy  the  defects  the  Lord  made. 
They  have  set  us  a going  here  and  they 
have  made  us  a great  deal  worse  than  the 
Lord  did  in  the  beginning.  Just  look  at 
the  kind  of  dresses  we  have  been  wearing 
with  shoulders  humped  up  higher  than  our 
heads.  The  Lord  never  made  us  that  way, 
it  was  a man  dressmaker  in  Paris. 
(Laughter.)  Out  here  in  the  West  some 
of  the  men  are  conscious  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  let  us  alone  and  we  will  be  a 
great  deal  better  friends,  sisters,  wives  and 
daughters  and  above  all  a great  deal  better 
women  for  I would  rather  be  a woman  than 
to  be  any  kind  of  a relation  to  anybody. 
But  the  difficulty  of  this  all  is  that  we  wo- 
men have  been  legislated  for  as  relation  to 
somebody.  We  have  never  been  treated  as 
men,  they  don’t  make  laws  for  men,  for 
brothers  and  sons,  fathers  and  husbands, 
they  make  laws  for  men  as  men.  Now 
when  they  begin  to  consider  woman  as  an 
individual  responsible  in  herself,  responsi- 
ble to  her  God,  responsible  to  the  State,  re- 
sponsible to  society,  responsible  to  her 
home  and  responsible  in  her  own  right  and 
in  her  own  being  Just  as  soon  as  we  treat 
women  as  individuals  just  as  we  treat  men, 
it  will  be  a great  deal  better  for  both 
woman  and  man.  You  men  are 
beginning  to  realize  it  now.  1 
am  hearing  all  the  time  when  the  women 


vote  they  will  do  this,  or  they  will  do  that 
or  what  will  women  do  with  the  ballot?  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  all  this  body  of  wo- 
men will  do  with  the  ballot,  I could  not 
tell  you  what  I would  do  with  the  ballot, 
I would  not  swear  to  anybody  that  I would 
use  my  ballot  in  any  way  but  wffien  the 
time  came  I would  use  it,  just  as  you  use 
yours  just  exactly,  as  I believe  it  would  be 
none  of  your  business.  (Laughter)  no 
more  would  it  be  my  business  how  you 
used  your  ballot.  Now  we  cannot  tell  how 
any  individual  woman  will  use  her  ballot. 
We  can  tell  for  the  aggregate  woman  exact- 
ly as  the  aggregate  man  I cannot  tell  you 
how  your  Governor  will  vote  to  morrow 
but  I can  tell  you  pretty  generally  what 
the  body  of  }'our  men  would  voteJ:o-mor- 
row.  If  I knew  the  financial  condition, 
the  material  condition,  and  the  industrial 
condition  of  your  Territory  I would  know- 
how the  individual  man  would  vote  and  the 
aggregate  man  would  vote  for  the  financial, 
industrial  and  material  interests.  I cannot 
tell  how  any  woman  would  vote,  but  I 
could  tell  you  how  the  aggregate  woman 
would  vote,  the  aggregate  woman  would 
vote  for  the  best  interests  of  home,  family 
and  society,  for  the  best  interests  of  moral 
character  and  highest  moral  development, 
and  I believe  as  long  as  the  world  stands  it 
will  be  the  uniform  result  of  the  vote  of 
the  bodies  of  women  to  look  after  the 
highest  interests  of  the  home,  while  man 
will  vote  in  the  interests  of  salt,  wood,  pig- 
iron  and  other  material  interests  of  the 
country,  ! believe  women  will  look  after 
the  higher  moral-  interests  of  the  com- 
munity; not  because  women  are  so  much 
wiser  than  men,  but  it  has  been  the  plan  of 
society  that  the  work  of  man  should  be  to 
look  after  the  material  interests  of  the  family, 
and  woman  after  the  moral,  educational  and 
physical  interests  of  the  family.  Now'  I 
claim  that  the  reason  men  have  not  succeed- 
ed better  in  the  government  is  because  they 
have  not  tried,  I think  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  some  directions — that  is  not 
because  they  have  not  tried,  it  is  because 
they  have  tried  and  discovered  by  experience 
that  which  God  said  in  the  beginning  that 
it  was  not  good  for  man  to  undertake  any- 
thing alone  (applause.)  I don’t  want  to 
be  understood  as  drawing  comparisons  be- 
tween men  and  women,  all  I say  is  that 
men  are  not  everybody  and  that  women  are  - 
not  nobody— men  are  somebody  and  women 
are  somebody  too,  and  two  somebody’s 
are  needed  in  the  home  to-  make  a home 
and  it  takes  both  men  and  women  to  make 
a state.  I don’t  care  how  lovely  a spin- 
ster’s home  may  be — even  Miss  Anthony 
delightful  and  charming  as  she  is,  Miss 
Anthony’s  old  maid  home  is  not  as  delight- 
ful a home  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony’s  or 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  somebody’s  old  home  w'ould 
be,  not  nearly  so,  although  she  has  a charm- 
ing old  home.  And  my  home,  Miss 
Anthony’s  niece,  who  is  my  secretary  and 
I,  have  a delightful  home  and  we  fill  it  full 
of  people  but  we  allow  no  male  on  the 
premises  except  a male  grasshopper:  but  no 
male  man  is  allowed  there.  Now  we  have 
not  the  highest  kind  of  a home,  we  have  a 
jolly  good  time  but  it  is  not  ideal.  But  as 
the  home  is  not  ideal  with  only  one  woman 
in  it,  and  think  of  a home  with  a man  in 
it  (laughter)  a man  was  never  able  to  make 
a home,  home  is  where  the  woman  is,  a man 
and  a woman  can  make  a home  but  a man 
cannot  make  any  kind  of  a home.  You 
put  him  in  a house,  it  is  a house,  I don’t 


care  how  beautiful  it  is,  it  is  only  a house 
with  a man  in  it.  But  you  can’t  put  a wo- 
man in  a house  if  it  has  only  two  rooms 
and  a cat  that  is  not  a home,  especially  if 
j the  cat  is  there.  It  seems  so  delightful, 
i But  as  a house  with  only  a man  in  it  is  not 
a home,  and  a house  with  a woman  in  it  is 
only  half  a home,  you  cannot  get  an  ideal 
home  without  man  and  woman,  and  you 
cannot  get  an  ideal  state  without  men  and 
women. 

President  Elliot,  of  Harvard  University, 
said  “The  family  is  the  tap-root  of  the 
State’’ and  President  Elliot  is  opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage.  Like  all  other  men  who 
are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question  he  is 
about  as  inconsistent  as  a weather  vane,  I 
never  saw  one  that  wasn’t.  There  is  not  a 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  that 
could  argue  fifteen  minutes  without  deny- 
ing every  principle  of  the  declaration  of 
rights  in  the  end,  don’t  care  who  he,  is  he 
denies  every  principle  on  which  his  own 
right  of  freedom  is  based  before  he  gets 
through.  In  regard  to  President  Elliot’s 
remark  that  the  “family  is  the  tap-root  of 
the  state’’  now  you  take  the  tap-root  of 
anything  and  cut  one-half  of  the  tap-root 
from  its  connection  with  the  thing  which 
draws  its  life  from  it  Whether  it  is  a tree  or 
state  with  only  one  halt  of  its  life  con- 
nected, why  that  part  of  the  tree  or  any- 
thing which  should  derive  its  vital  power 
from  that  part  of  the  tap-root  which  has 
been  severed,  will  decay,  will  die,  and 
what  will  be  the  result?  The  whole  body 
will  finally  decay  because  of  the  defeat  in 
one-half  of  the  tap-root.  There  are  some 
trees  it  is  said  near  the  ruins  of  old  Babylon 
one- half  of  which  are  green  and  filled  with 
life  while  the  other  half  are  dead,  and  these 
are  an  exact  type  of  the  kind  of  a state 
that  is  severed  from  connection  with  the 
half  of  the  life  of  the  people,  one-half  of 
the  life  of  the  tap-root  of  the  state.  So 
notwithstanding  President  Elliot’s  beauti- 
ful simile  that  “the  family  is  the  tap-root 
of  the  state’’  he  wants  to  cut  off  one-half  of 
the  tap-root  of  the  state.  It  can  never  be 
done,  it  will  never  be  done  and  you  will 
never  have  the  highest  and  best  life  until 
you  come  in  contact  with  the  whole  life  of 
the  state  by  bringing  women  in. 

I am  so  glad  that  the  men  of  Utah  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  see  it  in  time.  I am 
so  glad  lhat  a majority  of  the  men  in  your 
Constitutional  Convention  which  means  a 
majority  of  the  men  of  your  state,  had  the 
good  sense  to  recognize  the  eternal  prin- 
ciple and  law  of  God  that  women  had  rights 
and  man  is  only  one-half  and  woman  is  the 
other  half.  They  can  never  impress  upon 
state  or  society  anything  else  than  the  en- 
tire law  of  nature  demands  that  recognition. 
But  you  men  have  made  a failure  of  the 
government.  If  we  had  had  control  of  the 
government  we  probably  would  have  made 
quite  as  many  failures  and  more  especially 
in  regard  to  silver,  gold  and  the  tariff  per- 
haps than  you,  but  we  are  about  as  able  to 
settle  it  as  you  are,  you  can  no  more  do  it 
alone  than  we  can  do  it  alone.  Miss  An- 
thony and  I knew  we  were  coming  out  to  a 
silver  country  so  we  just  crammed  ourselves 
with  Coins’  Financial  School  and  there  is 
nothing  you  can  ask  us  about  silver  that  we 
cannot  tell  you.  We  knovy  all  about  it;  but 
you  men  have  just  been  doing  for  the  gov- 
ernment all  along  in  the  past  just  exactly 
what  the  gold  men  are  trying  to  do.  Do 
you  remember  in  that  firsA  book  of  Coins’ 
P'inancial  School  you  have  a picture  of  what 
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a single  basis  of  money  means  where  he 
tries  to  give  you  a very  good  illustration  of 
what  a gold  basis  means,  a man  trying  to 
see  with  one  eye,  trying  to  carve  a turkey 
with  one  hand  and  trying  to  walk  with  one 
leg.  That  is  the  kind  of  a government 
you  have.  You  have  been  trying  to  run  it 
with  one  eye,  one  arm,  one  leg  and  you 
have  been  making  just  as  much  of  a failure 
as  you  possibly  can.  You  cannot  do  it 
alone,  you  have  got  to  have  the  other  half, 
you  have  got  to  have  the  other  sex  to  make 
a complete  whole  government  and  the 
whole  life  in  the  government  which  has  got 
to  be  and  you  men  haven’t  got  sense 
enough  to  see  that  it  has  got  to  be.  So  in 
this  way  we  women  are  beginning  to  see 
that  some  men  have  as  much  sense  as  some 
women.  (Laughter.) 

I don’t  know  as  I want  to  say  anything 
more  to  you  this  morning,  I expect  to  speak 
this  evening.  I was  very  much  amazed 
when  the  Governor  introduced  me.  I just 
want  to  say  to  you  I rej.  ice  with  you  and 
how  I hope  if  there  is  any  man  or  any  wo- 
man who  does  not  believe  in  the  justice  of 
Woman  Suffrage,  or  it  they  are  afraid  that 
women  will  do  something  or  won’t  do 
something  that  they  will  plit  their  heads  to 
soak  for  a little  while  and  try  to  get  sense 
enough  to  believe  human  rights,  in  the  hu- 
man family, in  the  world,  and  the  people  of 
the  world.  I should  want  to  die  if  I did 
not  believe  in  humanity.  J would  have 
some  doubts  of  a man’s  honesty  if  I could 
not  trust  him.  A gentleman,  a minister 
in  Kansas  City  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
“Why  if  you  women  had  the  ballot  it 
would  have  a bad  effect  on  politics,  the  bad 

men  would  comH-'  T ^ vote  their 

way  or  they  would  beat  them.  1 TefWttu 

“Well  all  men  are  not  as  mean  as  you  are. 

( laughter)  You  may  beat  your  wife,  you 
may  pummel  her . ’ ’ Why  he  got  mad  in  a 
minute— he  straightened  himself  up  and 
said  “Do  you  think  I would  do  that.  1 
didn’t  mean  me.”  I replied,  “Oh , did’nt 
you!  Who  did  you  mean?  He  said 
“The  other  fellow.”  [laughter]  Every- 
body thinks  he  can  do  the  right  thing,  it  is 
the  other  fellow.  Now  remember,  the  oth- 
er fellow  is  quite  as  likely  to  do  the  right 
thing  as  you  are,  and  the  people  who  trust 
humanity  are  the  people  who  will  always  do 
the  right  thing.  Now  I am  not  at  a.l  alrai 
of  what  women  will  do  with  the  ballot  I 
am  not  afraid  of  what  men  will  do  with  the 
ballot,  I even  believe  in  men  voting 
[laughter]  and  I know  some  of  them  will 
cast  a migluy  mean  vote  too,  and  I think  if 
he  is  a mean  man  with  a vote  he  will  ae  a 
meaner  man  without  it.  One  of  the  best 
things  to  educate  people  out  ot  their  mean- 
ness and  one  of  the  best  things  to  make  us 
women  fit  comrades  and  friends  to  men,  to 
make  us  charming  and  amiable  is  to  give  us 
something  more  substantial.  We  women 
have  been  fed  on  poetry,  we  women  have 
been  fed  on  sentiment,  and  the  world  has 
been  going  wrong  and  the  men  have  been 
trying  to  comfort  us  by  repeating  w nat  we 

have  so  often  heard,  “Don't  you  know  the 

power  of  the  silent  influence  of  women 
and  don’t  you  know  what  the  prayers  ot  a 
mother  can  do?”  And  you  have  wondered 
why  it  was  that  it  was  only  the  prayers  o a 
mother  that  affected  the  good  of  the  people. 
I do  not  believe  that  God  would  not  hear  a 

father’s  prayer  just  as  well  as  he  would  a 
mother’s  and  I believe  that  a good  man  is 
quite  as  good  as  a good  woman  and  his  in- 
fluence goes  as  far  if  it  is  silent,  and  it  goes 


a good  deal  farther.  Then  we  are  the 
“power  behind  the  throne.”  That  is 
beautiful,  it  is  poetic — we  always  like  kings 
and  queens  even  if  we  are  a Republic,  but 
you  can’t  make  Queen  Lillioukalana  believe 
that  it  is  a great  deal  better  to  be  the  “pow- 
er behind  the  throne”  than  upon  it.  We 
know  that  it  is  a great  deal  better  to  get  on 
the  throne  than  to  stand  behind  it  though 
that  gives  you  a little  power.  Then  they 
say,  “The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  moves 
the  world.”  We  have  heard  that  and  one 
would  suppose  the  woman  rocks  the  cradle 
about  75  or  80  years  of  her  life.  Day  and 
night  three  score  years  and  ten  the  little 
fellow7  never  gets  out  and  she  is  eternally 
rocking.  Now  if  we  could  only  keep  these 
little  fellows  in  the  cradle  but  the  trouble  is 
the  little  fellows  won’t  stay  there,  and  the 
woman  may  sit  and  rock  the  cradle  like  a 
hen  trying  to  hatch  out  a last  year’s  brood. 

Now  that  is  the  kind  of  poetic  nonsense 
that  has  been  dealt  out  to  us.  The  world’s 
work  needs  all  the  world’s  people  to  work 
in  harmony  to  lift  up  men  and  women  out 
of  degradation,  to  lift  them  out  of  sin  to 
righteousness.  The  condition  of  the  world 
requires  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  men 
and  women  combined  and  there  will  not  be 
too  much  bestness.  The  work  of  the 
world  demands  the  highest  and  best  inter- 
ests of  men  and  women  working  side  by 
side  together  and  instead  of  bringing  dis- 
cord >t  will  bring  contentment;  and  there 
never  will  be  contentment  in  the  homes  of 
the  world,  there  never  will  be  peace  in 
society  until  all  the  world  is  free,  until  each 
person  is  free  to  judge  for  himself  and  her- 
self their  position  in  the  home,  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  state.  When  that  is  done 
When  we  cease  tnis-waVra-  contention, 
a man  shall  do  this  and  a woman  ^ hall  do 
that,  when  both  are  left  free  to  do  w |-Tjy 
as  they  can  do  and  what  the  world  wL/m  as  10 

them  to  do,  then  we  can  look  forward  to 
greater  peace  and  prosperity.  So  I am 
forward  with  great  hopes  for  the 
state  though  I will  not  be  here 
state  comes  in,  but  when  the 
over  the  wire  that  Utah  has 


looking 
incoming 
when  the 
news  comes 


been  admitted  I will  rejoice  ith  you. 
The  people  will  ask  me  when  I go  back  it 
I have  been  hired  by  any  real  estate  agent 
to  boom  the  state  and  we  can  boom  it  too. 
There  ill  not  be  as  much  thanksgiving 
and  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  any  two 
people  under  the  sun  as  will  be  in  the 
hearts  of  Elizabeth  Cady-Stanton  and 
B Anthony  when  we  shall  be  able 
our  flag  py  the  place  of  the 
that  are  there  now  a third  star, 
to  be  the  name  of  this 


Susan 
to  place  upon 
two  stars 


and  over  the  star 


magnificent  State  of  l tah.  [applause] 
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Maitland's  letter  telling  of  Glair  Hilliard’s 
death  in  a foreign  land,  together  with  Sid- 
ney’s departure  for  England,  and  the  pecu- 
liar feelings  brought  about  by  the  existing 
circumstances,  had  a depressing  effect  even 
upon  Mrs.  Harrison’s  even  temperament; 
she  could  not  altogether  enter  into  the  do- 
mestic duties,  with  the  zest  and  cheerfulness 
natural  to  her,  not  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  children.  Unusual  to  her  former  habit 
she  would  take  long  drives  and  solitary 
walks,  and  fancied  she  could  thus  throw  off 
the  melancholy  which  seemed  to  haunt  hei . 
The  conversation  with  her  husband  con- 


cerning family  events  at  the  old  place  so 
dear  to  her  recollection  had  brought  clearly 
before  her  the  beautiful  scenery  of  rural 
England,  with  all  its  delicious  settings  of 
castles,  towers,  parks  and  grounds  and  the 
various  environments  that  have  such  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  true  English  character. 
She  saw  these  things  in  a sort  of  dreamy 
haze,  as  she  went  about  her  daily  occupa- 
tions, and  though  she  strove  against  it,  she 
could  not  quite  erase  it  from  her  mind’s 
eye.  The  time  seemed  long  while  waiting 
for  letters,  and  she  prayed  more  fervently 
than  ever  before,  that  all  might  be  well, 
that  the  children  of  her  beloved  cousin  Anna 
might  come  to  her,  and  the  posterity  of  her 
uncle,  might  yet  be  a blessing  upon 
the  earth.  Her  prayer  was  answered 
by  a dream,  which  gave  her  gr  at  comfort 
as  regarded  Anna’s  children,  even  though 
she  realized  she  had  yet  to  undergo  her 
greatest  trial,  and  to  stand  as  it  were  alone. 
Strange  that  one  individual  should  be 
called  to  pass  through  the  fiery  furnace  of 
affliction  unhelped  as  it  were,  except  by  the 
unseen,  while  others  reared  under  the  same 
roof  seldom  or  never  know  what  such  or- 
deals are.  Yet  it  is  these  severe  afflictions 
that  rend  the  human  soul,  that  teach  the 
deepest  lessons,  that  strengthen  the  highest 
attributes,  and  lead  upward  to  the  divinest 
attainments  possible  to  humanity. 

Had  Jane  Conway  known  when  leaving 
her  mother’s  grave  to  visit  her  uncle  at 
Hilliard  castle,  all  it  would  involve,  she 
would  not  have  had  the  courage  equal  to 
such  efforts,  but  coming  one  by  one  these 
trials  only  helped  to  develop  the  possibili- 
ties of  her  character,  and  she  rose  from  each 
one,  better  prepared  to  undergo  the  next, 
though  it  should  be  still  darker  and  heavier. 

-utcii-u-. — -j-u  t;> -Trt,w?rri,jQn  might  have 
others  in  whom  she  took  suerr  a ^<21^  ----- 

throw  dark  shadows  across  the 

sunshine,  and  then  the  war  had  taken  him 

from  her,  and  she  knew  not  what  the  result 

might  be,  but  she  made  the  sacrifice  nobly 

as  became  the  grand  women  of  those  old 

days,  and  felt  the  cause , was  worthy  the 

lives  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  age. 

Yet  she  would  have  grieved  none  the  less, 

had  Robert  been  slain. 

Mrs.  Harrison  felt  in  her  inmost  soul 
that  a dark  shadow  was  hovering  near  her, 
sometimes  she  shivered  with  a sort  of  terror 
when  alone,  and  felt  she  must  tell  her  hus- 
band of  these  gloomy  forebodings  but  she 
did  not  like  to  be  considered  visionary  as  in 
such  a case  it  would  appear,  nor  even  admit 
it  to  herself. 

This  condition  of  mind  no  doubt  caused 
the  dream  which  changed  affairs  very  ma- 
terially. Mrs.  Harrison  had  been  longing 
with  impatience  for  letters  from  Sidney, 
and  as  yet  none  had  been  received.  She 
had  one  evening  sat  up  very  late  talking 
with  her  husband  of  the  past  and  anticipa- 
ting what  the  future  was  likely  to  be,  and 
had  gone  1o  bed  abou/,  midnight  weary, 
and  somewhat  exc.  £ over  the  events  of 
the  past  and  preside; 

She  dreamed  she  was  alone  in  the  old 
rastle-  she  called  and  no  answered;  she 
wandered  through  t*™0™  they  were 
deserted  and  dismakthe  gi ■-  (-  !nJs  a nd 

were  moaning  and  bending 
night  wind;  she  could  heai 
the  crackling  of  the 
another  broke  loose  and  swung  to  the 
ground,  and  she  peered  out  into  the  dark- 
5]eSs,  just  as  one  great  tree  fell  with  a loud 


>i-.. 


with  the  fierce 
its  shrieks  and 
limbs,  as  one  after 
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crash,  broken  by  the  raging  tempest,  shak- 
ing the  old  housf*  to  its  very  foundations; 
and  then  the  moon  shone  out  of  the  dark 
clouds,  and  its  pale  light  revealed  to  her, 
the  midnight  scene;  within  and  without  all 
was  destruction  and  confusion,  but  she 
heard  voices  calling  her,  Anna’s  children, 
and  she  clasped  them  in  her  arms,  and 
reaching  out  there  were  her  own  and  Clair’s 
son— “all  the  children  are  here,’’  she  said, 
almost  with  a wail  half  aloud  “and  am  I 
indeed  left  alone,  of  all  those  who  ever 
trod  these  halls?”  And  she  burst  into  such 
sobs  of  weeping,  as  to  rouse  her  husband 
from  his  slumbers.  In  her  excitement 
which  proved  quite  hysterical,  she  declared 
they  must  go  to  England,  and  though  she 
had  always  insisted  upon  remaining  in 
America,  she  could  not  be  dissuaded  from 
going;  as  day  after  day  brought  no  news 
from  Sidney,  it  was  finally  decided  upon: 
the  house  was  left  in  charge  of  trustworthy 
people,  and  the  Major  with  his  wife  and 
children,  including  Clair's  boy  Edward, 
set  sail  for  England.  Jane  Harrison  had 
never  told  her  husband  the  dream,  she 
could  not  muster  the  courage,  but  she  felt  if 
she  could  see  Sidney  Barrington,  he  would 
help  her  to  bear  the  burden,  which  seemed 
too  much  to  carry  alone.  She  knew  with 
his  sympathetic  nature,  and  his  sublime 
trust  in  God,  he  would  understand;  his 
prayers  had  been  a source  of  uplifting 
many  times  heretofore,  and  she  had  un- 
bounded faith  in  his  integrity  to  the  new 
Gospel,  which  she  had  embraced  as  her 
sole  guide  and  help  through  life,  and  which 
was  to  be,  her  solace  in  death,  and  hope 
beyond  the  grave.  She  felt  nearer  to  the 
Eord  when  with  this  minister  of  the  Gos 
pel,  and  richer  in  spiritual  strength;  she  had 
not  puite  learned  the  lesson  of  trusting  in 
God  for  herself,  and  relying  solely  upon 
Him. 

The  voyage  across  the  ocean  was  a pleas- 
ant one,  nothing  occurred  to  mar  its  serenity^ 
and  on  arriving  at  the  landing  in  England, 
they  immediately  set  out  for  the  old  home  of 
the  Hilliards;  the  journey  was  very  inter- 
esting, as  the  Major  knew  the  country 
thoroughly,  and  was  able  to  point  out  the 
most  noticable  features  in  their  travels,  and 
give  vivid  descriptions  and  incidents  both 
amusing  and  instructive  to  Jane  and  the 
children.  The  journey  was  most  delight- 
ful, the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  clothed 
in  robes  of  autumnal  splendor.  It  may  be 
truly  said  of  Jane  Harrison  that  she  was 
solemnly  and  tranquilly  happy,  the  scenery, 
the  fact  of  being  once  more  on  her  native 
soil,  that  she  was  to  revisit  the  grave  of  her 
mother,  see  the  dear  old  castle  once  more, 
wonderful  memories,  and  then  to  meet  An- 
na’s children,  was  indeed  a heartfelt  pleas- 
ure in  anticipation  Sometimes  a thought 
would  come  of  her  husband’s  first  love,  the 
wife  of  her  uncle,  and  the  mother  of  her 
dear  departed  cousin;  and  she  could  not 
help  conjecturing  whether  he  too,  had  a 
wish  to  visit  her  grave,  but  she  would  not 
harbor  a moment’s  'jealousy  ot  one  so  true 
and  constant;  yet  ^wew  how  he  had 
suffered  for  Clarice  Con.tyey,  and  indeed 
was  better  acquainted  vvith  the  private 
histories  of  the  >sople,  who  had  lived  in 
and  around  Hilliara  ?astie>  tpan  even  der 
Owjkhand  suspected  She  had  locked  up  in 

her  heart,  ffltrriy  unwritten  histories  of  the 
past  few  years;  what  a pity  she  could  not 
have  written  them,  but  the  best  things, 
the  ti  uest,  the  most  precious,  and  the  finest 
gems, are  those  which  are  buried  the  deepest 


in  the  hearts  recesses:  one  catches  now  and 
then  an  occasional  flash  of  their  radiant 
brilliancy,  but  it  is  only  for  the  moment; 
but  when  we  shall  know  as  we  are  known, 
then  we  may  hope  to  see  and  comprehend, 
all  that  is  highest,  and  most  excellent,  in 
the  human  soul;  and  we  shall  find  it  where 
we  least  expected  such  nobility  existed. 

Hilliard  castle  was  reached  at  last,  the 
children  were  exultant,  and  were  allowed 
to  give  unbounded  expression  to  their  de- 
light, the  mother  felt  deeply,  but  was  self- 
controlled,  even  Major  Harrison  cast  aside 
his  old  prejudices,  and  partook  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  hour.  After  partaking  re- 
freshments and  going  over  the  house,  and 
making  various  inquiries,  a messanger  was 
dispatched  to  Walton  Hall  to  find  out  the 
whereabouts  of  Maitland  and  Sidney. 
Meantime  the  visitors  went  through  the 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  house.  Many  im- 
provements had  been  made,  yet  much  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  was 
almost  overcome  with  the  remembrances 
that  pressed  upon  her, as  she  went  from  one 
to  another  of  the  familiar  places.  Of  the 
old  servants  there  were  only  three  she  had 
ever  seen,  in  Mrs.  Burke’s  place  a young 
woman  was  installed,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  house  or  its  belongings,  she  had  mar- 
ried and  come  from  “up  country”  to 
take  charge  with  her  husband  who  was 
managing  “the  farming  land  and  the 
meadows.”  The  old  warden  who  lived  in 
the  park  was  the  only  one  to  give  informa- 
tion, he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  young 
master,  and  told  them  how  kind  he  had 
been  to  the  people  on  the  place  and  of  other 
matters  of  great  interest  to  Mrs.  Harrison; 
he  remembered  her  distinctly  as  Jane  Con- 
way,and  never  tired  of  telling  of  her  “boss- 
ing the  old  Maister,  ” but  Lo  grew 
garrulous  wnen  He  spoke  of  ‘ ‘good  Doctor 
Bland”  °nd  Jane  hurried  away  lest  the 
Mai^feuould  feel  embarrassed  with  such 
;aP,d«Av;agant  laudations  of  her  first  husband, 
though  he  could  scarcely  consider  him  a 
rival  in  her  affections.  The  old  man  told 
them  that  a youngish  man  like  a foreigner 
had  been  there  several  times  recently  with 
men  from  London,  going  over  everything 
inside  and  outside,  ’ ’ I know  naught  about  it,  1 
not  even  their  names,  they  questioned  me  a 
great  deal,  but  I know  little  of  the  things 
they  asked  about,  “as  I al’ays  minds  my 
own  bizness.”  However  they  had  not 
long  tor  wait — Maitland  came  in  response  to 
the  message,  on  horseback,  and  after  greet- 
ings were  over,  told  them  Sidney  was  in 
London  with  the  lawyers;  and  would  be 
back  in  a day  or  two;  that  arrangements 
were  made  leaving  Anna’s  children  equal 
with  Edward,  except  the  title,  and  the  old 
castle;  and  that  the  final  settlements  would 
soon  be  completed.  Walton  was  in  un- 
usually high  spirits,  anxious  the  Major  and 
his  family  should  dine  at  Walton  Hall  at 
the  earliest  date  possible  for  them,  to  which 
they  readily  consented,  the  children  were 
doing  finely  and  evidently  expected  great 
things. 

All  the  sad  presentiments  which  had  ! 
haunted  Mrs.  Harrison  before  leaving 
America  had  vanished,  and  she  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  sojourn 
at  the  old  homestead.  She  knew  it  could 
only  be  a short  visit,  as  her  husband  must 
return  to  his  business  which  was  very  im- 
portant, and  she  felt  it  was  the  children’s 
privilege,  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  and  appreciating — 
and  realizing  as  far  as  possible,  what  an  an- 


cestral home  really  was;  feeling  it  would 
impress  all  their  after  life. 

A message  sent  to  London  immediately 
on  learning  Sidney’s  address  was  answered 
by  himself  iff  person,  arriving  as  quickly  as 
the  journey  could  be  made;  he  had  much 
to  tell,  but  most  of  it  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. Clair  had  not  forgotten  his  cousin 
Jane  and  had  left  her  a legacy  of  money 
and  valuables,  with  the  guardianship  of  his 
boy’s  training  and  education;  confided  to 
her  care  the  direct  heir  to  her  uncle’s  estate 
and  title.  This  expression  of  his  respect 
and  love  she  prized  beyond  all  else,  and  so 
the  daughter  of  the  cast-off  sister  of  the 
stern  old  Baronet,  come  in  a way  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  the  Hilliard  race. 
“Things  do  take  a turn,”  on  the  wheels  of 
time,  be  it  ever  so  slowly. 


Ellis  R.  Shipp, M.D. 

Practitioner  and  Instructor  in 

OBSTETRICS  & NURSING. 

Her  next  term  will  begin  October  2l,  1895, 
at  her  office,  18  Main  Street,  with  greatly  im- 
proved facilities  for  instruction  in  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  education.  Special  terms  given 
to  societies  sending  students. 

For  full  particulars  inquire  personally  or  by 
letter  to  ELLIS  R.  SHIPP,  18  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


R.K  THOMAS 

26, 28, 30  and  32  Fast  1st  South  St., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


The  Leading  Retail 

Gas  hi  HLoii.se> 

R.  K.  THOMAS 


CLASS  IN  MIDWIFERY. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Pratt,  specialist  in  eye  and 
ear  and  midwifery,  office,  Room,  226,  Con- 
stitution Building,  Main  street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  commences  class  in  midwifery  October 
9,  1895.  Write  for  particulars. 


fan’s  CMjBtmkt’ 

Keeps  on  Hand 

DRESS  GOODS  AND  TRIMMINGS,  FANCY 
ARTICLES  AND  NOTIONS.  BOOKS 
AND  STATIONERY,  EQUI- 
POISE WAISTS,  ETC. 

Dress  Making  In  all  its  branches,  Millinery,  latest 
styles,  Hats  and  Bonnets  cleaned  and  retrimmed 

TVTr-v  A 1 Q WEST  TEMPLE  STREET 
INQ.  Opp.  Grant  Bro.  Stable 

Dr.  M aggie  C.  Shipp 

Will  commence  her  next  class  in  Ob- 
stetrics and  Nursing  on  Monday,  Oct.  14th. 
Tuition  $50.00  Residence  238  East,  4 th 
South.  Telephone  383. 
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OCTOBER. 

The  woods  and  the  fields  ard  the  golden  grain 
Of  the  mellow  and  brown  October, 

And  the  purple  hills,  and  the  furrowed  plain, 
Bring  the  days  so  sad  and  so  sober; 

Yet  the  sigh  and  moan  of  the  falling  leaf, 

To  the  pensive  heart  is  a sweet  relief. 

The  sunset  is  grand  in  its  flaming  red, 

Lighting  the  hills  with  a wondrous  glow; 
Though  the  beauty  of  summer  days  has  fled, 

And  the  autumn  winds  begin  to  blow; 

The  frost  has  nipped  the  flow’rets  fair, 

That  we  nursed  and  tended  with  so  much  care. 

The  beautiful  vines  that  climbed  so  high, 

And  hung  so  graceful  on  wall  and  tow’r, 

Are  changing  their  colors,  for  ere  they  die, 

They  bloom  as  bright  as  the  gayest  flower; 

And  we  gaze  and  wonder,  so  proud  they  seem 
While  passing  away  like  a summer  dream. 

On  the  mountain  side  and  hilis  are  seen 
The  blazing  sumach  and  maples  red, 

And  a host  of  trees  in  their  brilliant  sheen, 
Shimmer  above  where  the  flow’rs  lie  dead; 

And  a plaintive  voice  in  the  sobbing  trees, 
Mingles  its  tones  with  the  passing  breeze. 

And  what  remaineth  to  tell  the  story 
Of  the  radiant  flowers  and  summer  days, 

When  the  earth  seem’d  crown’d  in  robes  of  glory, 
And  the  song  of  nature  like  hymn  of  praise, 
Trembled  along  the  verdant  land 
And  echoed  afar  on  the  ocean  strand? 

Why  the  harvest  rich  in  its  golden  sheaves, 

And  fruits  the  garden  and  orchards  bring; 

And  the  lesson  taught  by  the  falling  leaves, 

That  will  live  again  in  the  breath  of  Spring; 

And  though  the  days  are  so  sad  and  sober, 
There’s  beauty  and  grace  in  brown  October. 

E.  B.  W. 

-#*►  

Miss  Helen  A.  Whittier  is  to  repre- 
sent at  Atlanta,  at  Gov.  Greenhalge’s  in- 
stance, the  Colonial  Committee  of  Mas- 
sachusetts women  who  have  sent  a rich 
collection  of  relics  and  souvenirs  of  our 
colonial  days.  Miss  Whittier  has  for  some 
years  been  the  proprietor  and  active  mana- 
ger of  a large  cotton  mill  at  Lowell — the 
well-known  Whittier  Cotton  Factory.  She 
is  building  a new  mill  at  the  South,  and  in- 
tends that  the  product  of  her  Southern  mill 
shall  be  of  the  coarser  and  cheaper  fabrics, 
which  can  be  made  there  to  good  advantage' 
with  inferior  help,  while  the  head  looms  in 
Massachusetts  are  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  finer  grades  of  manufacture. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  DR. 
ELVIRA  STEVENS  BARNEY. 


Dear  Readers  of  the  Woman's  Ex- 
ponent, your  Editor  has  requested  me  to 
give  you  some  details  of  a 4000  miles  jour- 
ney. 

Monday  June  17th,  at  7 a.  m.,  I left  Salt 
Lake  City  on  an  excursion  train  of  inclining- 
chair-cars  to  Council  Bluffs  by  U.  P.  Rail- 
way and  was  to  return,  from  the  Missouri 
River  by  the  D.  & R.  G.  Railway,  I ar- 
rived at  the  Bluffs  after  two  days  and  one 
nights’s  travel.  Having  thus  crossed  these 
plains  three  times  by  team,  and  three  by 
cars.  This  was  the  limit  of  my  excursion 
ticket. 

Tuesday  i8th,  I expected  to  leave  on  the 
evening  train  after  getting  lunch,  ticket  and 
checks.  I had  forgotten  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, as  I was  traveling  eastward,  it 
was  necessary  to  watch  the  depot  time,  in- 
stead of  my  pocket  time,  which  was  that  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  I was  left  about  au  hour 
in  the  lurch.  I telegraphed,  “Got  left, 
come  next  train.’’  This  was  no*  loss  to 
me,  for  one  needs  a good  night’s  rest  after 
a thousand  miles  travel,  and  I got  it. 

Wednesday, June  19th,  fresh  and  happy  I 
started  for  Grinnell.Iowa  on  the  Rock  Island 
Road.  About  sunset  within  two  miles  of 
there,  we  found  a freight  train  ahead  with 
a smashed  up  engine,  waiting  for  another 
one  to  draw  it  off  the  track.  By  this  delay 
we  were  unable  to  make  connection.  What 
a blessing  in  disguise!  To  sleep  nights, 
and  travel  days.  Nothing  better. 

Thursday,  21st,  I took  the  Iowa  Central 
for  Fremont.  I was  met  at  the  Depot  at  2 
p.  m.,  by  my  niece  Amelia  Howell  and  her 
husband;  and  had  a four  miles  ride  to  their 
farm.  There  I found  four  boys,  and  two 
small  girls  happy  to  be  acknowledged  by 
their  aged  grand  aunt,  Dear  Readers,  I can 
tell  you  that  as  I seated  myself  at  the  table 
with  these  fine  looking,  intelligent  children, 
whom  I realized  were  my  kindred,  it  was  a 
happy  moment  of  my  life. 

Friday,  21st,  in  the  morning  crossed 
Skunk  River  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
family.  Here  I was  greeted  by  a family 
gathering,  consisting  of  my  brother  Carlos 
Stevens,  seven  years  my  senior,  and  his 
wife,  they  were  both  very  feeble.  Their 
daughter  Jennie  Brown,  husband,  and  two 
girls,  the  youngest  of  whom  constantly 
clung  to  my  side,  his  daughter  Ida  Sullivan, 
and  husband,  and  two  girls,  and  a very 
bright  little  boy  named  after  his  grand-  | 
father.  The  entire  families  both  sides  of 
the  river,  number  sixteen. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I shall  have  to 
omit  much  that  might  be  interesting,  of  the 
domestic  portion  of  my  visit.  I had  been 
planning  to  have  my  brother  visit  Nauvoo, 
111.  with  me,  to  find  my  parent’s  graves. 

Now  it  seemed  providential,  that  an  ex- 
cursion train  was  to  leave  the  next  day  for 
Nauvoo.  My  brother  said  he  was  too 
feeble  to  go,  but  consented  Saturday  22nd, 
at  five  o’clock  a.  m.  My  brother  and  I 
started,  and  arrived  by  carriage  at  the  depot 
in  time  to  go  with  the  excursion.  At  7 a. 
m.,  we  arrived  at  Burlington,  at  12  o’clock 


took  the  excursion  boat  and  reached  Nauvoo 
about  4 p.  in.  at  the  Upper  Landing. 
Fifty  years  had  passed  since  I laid  my 
parents  here  to  rest.  A family  of  five  were 
then  left  and  soon  scattered,  thousands  of 
miles  apart. 

I hired  a horse  and  carriage  and  called  on 
Phineas  Kimball,  brother-in-law  of  Sarah 
M.  Kimball,  of  this  city.  He  invited  us  to 
come  to  his  house  and  make  our  stay  after 
our  drive.  I will  here  say  that  in  all  my 
life,  I have  never  received  a heartier  wel- 
come, and  been  treated  with  greater  hospi- 
tality, than  by  Mr.  Kimball  and  family. 
His  home  is  roomy, and  supplied  apparently 
with  every  needed  luxury.  After  a couple 
of  hours  sight  seeing,  the  horse  being  tired 
with  having  been  worked  all  day,  the 
driver  remarked,  “There  is  no  use  of  hunt- 
ing for  graves  in  a corn  field.”  So  I dis- 
charged the  carriage  as  we  arrived  at  the 
south  west  corner  of  the  Temple  Block. 
Here  is  located  a drug  store,  into  which  we 
went  for  my  brother’s  relief.  As  he  was 
weary,  and  his  memory  failed  him,  he 
could  not  aid  me,  and  I left  him  here  till  I 
could  locate  the  spot  where  my  parents 
lived  and  died.  I found  the  place  on  the 
corner  of  Warsaw  (the  north  end  called 
Rich)  and  Ripley  St.  (the  east  end  called 
Commerce.)  After  I had  walked  from  the 
Temple  Block,  east,  across  five  squares,  and 
one  south,  to  this  spot,  and  returned  I 
found  my  brother  engaged  in  a lively  chat 
on  politics,  his  favorite  theme,  in  which  he 
keeps  himself  well  posted.  Although 
weary.  I felt  happy  that  I had  located  one 
land  mark. 

Sunday  morning,  June  23rd,  Mrs.  Kim- 
ball said,  “You  leave  your  brother  here  and 
take  my  husband  and  the  carriage,  and  he 
will  drive  just  where  you  want,  and  you 
can  hunt  all  you  like  for  those  graves.” 
We  drove  to  my  first  land  mark.  Here  my 
recollection  was  aided  by  some  supernatural 
power.  We  went  east  then  south  on  to 
Parley  St.  then  east  nearly  to  the  end  of 
this  fenced  up  street;  about  a mile  and  a 
half,  or  two  miles  from  the  Temple  Block. 
Says  I,  “Mr.  Kimball  there  it  is  in  yonder 
orchard.,’  This  spot  I afterwards  learned 
had  been  occupied  the  4th  of  July  1853,  as 
a camping  ground  for  a general  holiday 
celebration;  later,  a corn  mill  had  been 
erected  there;  afterwards  a carding  machine; 
then  a grape  vineyard;  and  then  an  orchard 
of  large  trees.  Here  I brought  my  brother, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  l was  cor- 
rect, to  the  astonishment  of  those  that  had 
aided  me.  What  could  I say,  but  chat,  the 
Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

This  drug  store  referred  to  on  the  Tem- 
ple Biock,  was  built  in  the  early  fifties,  by 
the  Icarian  Society  for  a school  house.  I 
have  a sketch  of  their  houses,  and  the  Tem- 
ple ruins  as  then  existed.  The  stones  of 
the  walls,  were  taken  from  the  walls  of  the 
Temple,  many  of  which  have  been  used 
for  similar  purposes,  and  freighted  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi  River. 

Many  of  the  more  ornamental  stones  of 
the  Temple,  I was  told,  were  lying  in  a lot 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  might 
be  very  desirable  as  relics.  As  to  the  Tent- 
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pie,  there  is  not  a vestige  of  it  left  to  mark 
the  spot  where  it  was  once  located,  save  the 
well,  which  is  hidden  from  view  by  old 
buildings  and  rubbish.  Oh  how  sad  the 
thought  of  the  present  condition,  compared 
with  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  Then  a thriv- 
ing city,  of  20,000  people,  with  Temple, 
halls,  stores,  and  many  improvements. 
To  day  it  is  estimated  to  have  a population 
of  only  1,400,  and  a lack  of  enterprise  in 
the  same  proportion.  Then  where  there 
was  a large  city  of  well  laid  out  streets, 
and  comfortable  homes,  there  is  now  only 
a few  of  the  original  buildings  remaining 
as  land  marks.  The  old  residences  are 
easily  discerned,  by  their  crumbling  brick 
chimneys,  from  other  buildings,  built  from 
several  of  the  torn  down  brick  ones.  The 
streets  have  been  plowed  up  and  fenced  in- 
to large  fields  and  planted  with  corn,  or 
grape  vines,  the  latter  being  cultivated  ex- 
tensively, resulting  in  the  manufacture  of 
much  wine,  which  is  the  main  export.  I 
was  told  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Germans,  and  they  are  making  a 
grand  success  of  grape  culture. 

The  predominating  rule  and  faith  is  Ro  . 
man  Catholic.  A few  of  the  Americans 
are  carrying  on  a small  merchandising  trade 
to  supply  what  demand  there  is.  I recog- 
nized Parley  P-  Pratt’s  buildings  north  of 
the  Temple  Block,  and  the  old  Horne’s 
Store,  as  also  the  place  where  Mrs.  Ad- 
dison Pratt’s  house  was,  where  she  sup- 
ported her  family,  tailoring,  while  her  hus- 
band was  on  the  first  mission  of  the  saints 
to  the  Society  Islands.  On  her  sister  Caro- 
line Crosby’s  lot,  is  remaining  only  the 
small  stone  granary,  but  the  house  on  the 
adjoining  lot  formerly  owned  by  Johnathan 
Crosby’s  sister,  Mrs.  Thompson,  now  dead, 
is  in  pretty  good  repair.  A part  of  the 
foundation  that  was  made  for  the  Nauvoo 
house,  has  been  lying  all  these  years  un- 
touched, save  by  the  weather’s  destructive 
powers,  and  is  therefore  in  a wasting  con- 
dition. 

I visited  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Emma  Smith 
Bidamon,  and  was  told  that  it  was  her 
request  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  her  pre- 
vious husband.  Joseph  Smith.  After  Mr. 
Bidamon  died,  he  was  placed  at  the  other 
side  of  her.  Thus  presupposing  that  both 
the  martyrs,  are  lying  by  her  more  recently 
made  grave.  After  a twenty  four  hours 
stay  at  this  place,  we  took  a skiff  at  the 
Lower  Landing,  and  were  carried  across  the 
Mississippi  River,  landing  at  Montrose, 
at  5 ’clock,  we  took  the  cars  and  arrived  at 
Burlington,  after  a three  hours  ride,  too 
late  to  make  connections,  we  took  rooms 
near  the  Depot  for  the  night.  I here  went 
to  the  drug  store  for  my  brother’s  benefit. 

Monday  June  24,  we  were  awakened  at 
4 o’clock,  by  whistles  and  noise  of  wagons, 
hauling  lumber  for  a lumber  company. 
The  landlady  said  every  thing  in  the  busi- 
ness line  was  very  dull,  and  young  men 
had  to  go  elsewhere  to  get  employment. 
Burlington  is  a city  of  14,000  inhabitants. 
At  10,  o’clock  we  arrived  at  Fremont  after 
a three  hours  ride  on  the  cars  and  four 
miles  by  carriage.  We  then  were  glad  to 
settle  down  at  my  niece’s  for  the  balance  of 
the  day  and  night. 

Tuesday  June  25th,  my  brother  took  me 
home  with  him  accross  the  Skunk  River. 
Here  I remained  the  next  fom  weeks  visit- 
ing these  families.  I aided  my  niece  Amelia 
in  nursing  one  child  through  an  attack  of 
measles.  During  this  time  nothing  of 
special  note  occurred  until  the  21st,  of  July 


while  I was  stopping  with  my  brother 
when  there  was  a death  in  the  family  of 
Amelia  Howell,  my  brother’s  daughter’s 
child,  Emma  Jane,  died  at  7-30  o’clock  p. 
m.,  Sunday  21st,  of  pneumonia  resulting 
from  an  attack  of  measles.  This  child  was 
attended  by  their  family  physician.  Mon- 
day 22nd,  3 o’clock;  I was  at  the  funeral. 
Thus  ended  the  short  life  of  three  years,  of 
a lovely  promising  child.  God  gives  the 
rose;  but  with  it  comes  the  thorns.  I was 
here  detained  on  account  of  this  sickness 
and  death.  The  heat  to  me  here  was  very 
oppressive. 

July  23,  at  3 o’clock  terminated  my  visit 
at  this  place,  all  gathered,  old  and  young, 
around  the  carriage  as  I start,  for  an  eight 
miles  ride,  some  worrying  because  of  my 
health,  and  traveling  alone.  This  includes 
three  visits  in  fifty  years;  on  I went  arriv- 
ing at  the  railroad  station  Delta  in  due 
season  for  a good  long  night’s  ride.  Could 
only  get  ticket  to  Ottawa.  I arrived  at 
Rock  Island  in  the  night,  at  4 o’clock. 
After  a tedious  endurance  of  the  depot  ac- 
commodations of  a couple  of  hours,  we  pull- 
ed on  to  Ottowa,  and  another  weary  halt, 
at  which  time  we  traveled  on  with  rapid 
speed. 

Wednesday  July  24th,  i arrived  at  York- 
ville.  Kendall  Co.  111.,  here  the  air  seemed 
cool,  balmy  and  bracing.  My  dispatch  had 
not  been  delivered  to  Solon  Boomer’s  family; 
but  all  the  same  I was  made  welcome,  by 
himself,  wife,  son,  three  daughters,  and 
Ma  Boorfter.  The  entire  family  including 
hired  man,  and  girl,  were  early  seated  at 
the  supper  table  This  charming  home,  of 
harmony,  education,  refinement,  freedom 
and  ease,  one  grand  welcome  to  rest,  enjoy 
and  be  enjoyed;  carriages  hitched  at  will. 
The  husband  full  of  wit  and  humor.  What 
would  be  more  delightful?  Cousin  Lois 
was  more  retiring.  The  sound  of  music 
hurried  me  to  the  parlor,  where  I found  the 
son  Henry,  a handsome  trim  built  man, 
standing  full  six  feet,  with  his  cornet,  and 
sister  Jessie  at  the  piano.  Each  seemed  to 
have  their  several  duties,  to  regularly  at- 
tend to  in  the  morning.  Thus  as  promptly 
was  every  thing  accomplished,  and  perfect 
order  reigned,  and  all  ready  for  the  next 
thing  on  the  program.  It  seemed  no  trouble 
forcousin  Lois  to  wheel  her  husband’s  mother 
out  to  meals  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  old 
lady  has  not  walked  for  seven  years,  and 
though  now  88  years  of  age,  her  spirits  are 
so  mellow  and  peaceful,  and  she  enjoys  a 
rich  joke  as  well  as  the  youngest. 

I visited  Cousin  Lois’s  mother  in  her 
own  home,  and  found  her  happily  situated, 
enjoying  the  society  of  her  son  Harland 
Barnes,  whose  wife  has  buried  her  last,  and 
only  child:  These  two  aged  ladies,  samples 

of  peace  and  piety,  I wish  the  whole  world 
could  see,  and  take  pattern  from  them.  I 
spent  several  hours  in  reading,  and  convers- 
ing with  them  on  theology. 

The  third  family,  that  of  Ella  Barnes 
Raymond,  has  five  small  children.  She  is 
living  in  a rented  house,  waiting  to  locate 
their  means,  that  they  have  economically 
saved,  for  their  growing  family.  Ah!  The 
youngest  with  her  love  and  brilliancy,  won 
my  heart  as  she  nestled  to  sleep  in  my 
lap.  I did  what  I could  to  make  my  visit 
with  my  kindred  a success,  in  this  particu- 
lar; that  they  might  know  when  I had  left, 
that  they  had  been  visited  by  a friend.  I 
also  visited  three  burying  grounds,  in  one 
obtained  record  of  my  brother  Carlos’s 
son,  and  searched,  until  T found, in  another 


my  twin  brother’s  remains,  even  to  the 
metal  plate  that  had  been  placed  on  his  cof- 
fin, on  which  was  inscribed,  “Barnard 
Stevens,  died  March  13th,  1857;  aged  27 
years.  ’ ’ As  the  old  cemetery  is  private 
property,  and  being  transferred  to  the  new, 

I have  since  my  return,  Sep.  16,  1895, 
placed  these  remains,  in  che  Salt  Lake 
Cemetery  on  my  lot,  by  the  side  of  his  sister 
Jane  Lewis's  child  buried  1849. 

I had  made  calculations  to  continue  my 
journey,  Monday  Aug.  5th, but  I was  again 
detained.  I went  nine  miles  in  a carriage 
to  Aurora  111.  with  Cousin  Jessie  to  get  her 
some  glasses  properly  fitted. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  6th,  Cousin  Lois  wished 
me  to  wait  another  day  and  go  with  herself 
and  daughter  Edith,  and  visit  her  brother 
Orton  Barnes,  and  wife,  and  family  of  six 
children  in  Memphis,  Missouri.  He  served 
three  years  in  the  Union  Army,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  knee.  I saw  him  when 
he  was  home  on  a furlow  in  1864  5. 
Apparel,  trunk-packing,  lunch,  and  prere- 
4uisities  hurried  up. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  7th,  we  were  to  take 
the  cars  three  miles  distant  at  Bristol  Sta- 
tion. My  heart  ached  most  to  leave  poor 
Ma  Boomer,  and  cousin  Mabel’s  tears  flowed 
freely  as  our  genial  visit  was  at  an  end,  as 
we  hurriedly  drove  by  Ma  Barnes,  she 
saluted  us  from  the  porch.  Arriving  at 
Burlington  after  dark  with  Edith  sick,  I 
went  to  the  drug  store  for  remedies.  Here 
we  separated,  I for  Montrose,  and  they  fur 
Memphis,  where  I was  to  join  them.  I 
arrived  at  Montrose  at  10  p.  m.,  previous 
to  taking  a furnished  room,  I ordered  a 
skiff  to  cross  the  river  in  the  morning. 

Thursday,  Aug.  8th,  at  6 a.  m.  I was 
snugly  seated  in  the  stern  end  of  the  skiff. 
Crossed  the  Mississippi  and  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Phineas  Kimball,  just  in  time,  as 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  going  to  Warsaw,  to 
an  Old  Settlers  Political  Gathering;  but  he 
hurriedly  with  his  carriage  located  me  as 
desired,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  as  far 
as  possible,  the  busines,  that  I had  left  un- 
done. 

Friday,  Aug.  9th.  In  the  morning  at  the 
table,  Ethan  Kimball  placed  kimself  and 
carriage  at  my  service,  which  was  accepted 
until  12  o’clock,  and  I again  had  occasion 
for  gratitude.  A rest  in  the  afternoon  and 
I was  then  driven  to  the  Lower  Landing  to 
meet  my  previously  ordered  skiff,  at 
7 o’clock  p.  m.  I recrossed  the  river.  As 
I took  my  last  view  of  the  beautifully  lo 
cated  Nauvoo,  once  a lovely  city  on  a hill, 
where  my  parents  lie  at  rest — Imagine 
Reader  my  thoughts!  Then  checking  my 
baggage,  I started  for  Keokuk  at  ix  o’clock 
p.  m.  I was  obliged,  with  my  satchel, 
to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a steep  pitch  to  get 
breath,  and  rest  to  my  exhausted  heart. 
Here  I got  a part  of  a night’s  rest. 

Saturday  Aug.  10th,  xo ’clock  a.  m.  I 
arrived  at  Memphis  Mo.  Being  met  at  the 
depot,  by  Orton  Barnes  and  wife.  After 
riding  nine  miles  to  his  farm,  arrived  with 
good  appetite  in  time  for  dinner,  which  was 
served  for  sixteen.  About  the  first  subject 
introduced  was;  that  they  had  two  young 
people  down  with  the  typhoid  fever.  The 
first,  was  a young  man, and  they  sent  for  his 
sister  to  come  and  care  for  him,  and  then 
she  took  sick.  I learned  by  letter  that  she 
died  Monday  Aug.  19th,  1895.  They  sent 
for  another  sister,  to  come  and  care  for  both. 
This  was  not  a pleasing  prospect  ahead  of 
me,  but  I trusted  in  the  All  Wise  Power. 

Excuse  me  as  a Suffragist;  and  T will 
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tell  you  what  Cousin  Orton  Barnes  said, 
‘'This  wife,  I,  and  five  daughters  and  one 
son,  pull  together;  hence  our  success,  with 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank;  and 
hundreds  of  acres,  of  well  cultivated  land, 
unencumbered  with  mortgages.”  He  also 
like  his  brother  Harlan  is  filling  many 
positions  of  public  trust.  He  is  also  called 
Dea.  Barnesas  was  his  father  before  him.  His 
piano,  organ,  and  folding  doors  opening  in- 
to his  three  parlors,  show  that  city  talent 
and  education  was  being  introduced  into 
the  farm  life. 

A great  variety  of  tropical  plants  were 
all  around  the  house.  Missouri  is  a corn 
state,  but  here  in  the  northern  part  some- 
thing else  is  raised.  To  work  seemed  a 
necessary  appendage  to  this  home;  with  so 
many  sick,  and  so  many  to  eat,  baking, 
washing,  churning,  milking,  ice-cream 
making,  yes  even  to  riding  the  reaper. 
So  many  girls,  and  but  one  boy.  They 
all  seemed  so  well  qualified  to  fill  each 
place,  as  it  came  along.  One  said  ‘‘she 
could  run  a farm  as  well  as  father.”  I 
only  got  a glimpse  of  the  work  on  this 
mammoth  farm,  in  the  two  rides;  over  the 
hills,  and  hollows,  seeing  tenant  houses, 
and  barns.  Among  the  rest,  while  there, 
a herd  yf  cattle  was  bought,  and  turned  in- 
to a large  pasture  to  use  up  the  grass. 
Cousin  Orton  said  that  his  land  would  av- 
erage from  twenty,  to  forty  dollars  per 
acre.  Says  I ‘‘You,  with  your  varicose 
veins,  had  better  ride,  and  let  some  one 
else  work.”  He  said  his  son  was  going  to 
attend  the  farm,  and  the  rest  were  going  to 
Memphis  to  finish  their  education,  in  the 
High  Schools. 

Monday  Aug.  12,  8 o’clock  a.  m.  I left 
Cousin  Lois  and  her  brother  Orton’s  family 
for  Memphis.  I got  a ticket  to  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  Going  east  to  Medill,  at  12  a.  m. 
waited  for  connection.  At  2 p.  m.  started 
west  to  Kansas  City,  arriving  in  the  night. 

Here  I tried  to  use  my  excursion  ticket, 
by  getting  a lay  off  at  Newton  Kansas; 
but  the  cash  was  what  they  required  ‘ ‘six- 
teen to  one.”  Here  the  immense  amount 
of  travel  required  much  care  by  the  in- 
dividual, as  well  as  several  policemen,  that 
each  should  at  the  proper  time,  get  upon  the 
right  car.  Of  course, the  inclining  cushioned 
seat  was  nice,  which  I did  not  always  have, 
but  I was  not  comfortable;  yet,  very  thank- 
ful that  the  rest  were  asleep,  so  that  I 
could  walk  the  aisle.  In  traveling  one 
comes  in  contact  with  many  opposing  con- 
ditions, but  a little  suavity  helps  to  modify 
and  make  many  friends. 

It  is  a long  road  through  Missouri,  and 
Kansas,  with  but  little  stay  between. 

Tuesday  Aug.  13th,  6 o’clock  a.  m.,  I 
arrived  at  Newton.  My  mail  which  I sent 
the  day  before  I left  Memphis  came  the  day 
after  I did.  What  was  the  matter — No  sis- 
ter here — What  was  I to  do?  I enquired 
after  the  engineer  Trouslot.  I was  directed 
to  the  place  by  the  depot  policeman,  who 
said  ‘‘You  will  see  the  new  roof.”  The 
house  had  been  torn  a few  days  before  by  a 
cyclone  which  I had  just  escaped  by  my  de- 
tention. I found  the  engineer  asleep,  as 
also  the  rest  of  the  family,  save  the  hired 
girl.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  right  to 
wake  an  engineer,  to  have  an  early  break- 
fast; so,  about  half  past  nine  o’clock,  all 
including  my  sister  Amelia  Trouslot,  dined 
together.  How  long  could  I stay?  And 
how  much  space  have  I left  to  tell  it?  Time 
was  pressing,  and  space  is  short. 

Julius  Trouslot, and  wife  Lettie;  welcomed 


1 me  to  their  home,  and  set  their  table  with 
I the  luxuries  of  the  land.  His  two  sons, 

; and  daughter,  were  furnished  with  a piano, 
and  school  facilities;  although  yet  young, 
the  eldest  son,  bid  fair  to  equal  the  best. 
The  children  appeared  kind  and  affectionate 
to  their  step-mother,  and  parents.  His 
wife,  reminded  me  so  much  of  my  Aunt 
Sarah  Field — intelligent,  and  consistent. 
I saw  but  little  of  him , he  was  off  with  his 
engine  till  late  at  night,  and  slept  late  each 
morning. 

My  sister  is  very  feeble;  her  wearied 
face  gave  me  pain,  yet  she  works  all  the 
time  she  is  able.  She  feels  she  must  be 
employed;  as  she  is  skillful  with  the  needle. 

I had  visited  with  her  twice  at  my  home, 
since  I had  others  of  my  kindred,  and  the 
heat  was  so  oppressive,  I felt  I must  hurry 
on. 

My  sister  writes  that  Aug.  Monday  19, 
after  I left;  their  house  was  visited  with  a 
terrific  hail  storm.  The  hail,  measuring 
five  and  six  inches,  broke  all  the  glass  in 
her  north  window,  into  small  particles  and 
scattered  it  all  over  the  floor;  piling  up  a 
foot  deep  under  the  window  outside.  Strip- 
ping the  leaves  from  all  the  trees,  and 
ruining  her  plants  and  beautiful  foliage. 
She  further  informed  me  that  Eugene  had 
laid  off  from  his  engine  Sept.  9th,  as  there 
were  so  many  washouts,  that  Eastern  trains 
could  not  travel.  Was  not  I favored? 

Thursday  Aug.  15th,  p.  m.  I started  for 
Colorado  Springs.  Not  until  now  was  I 
able  to  use  my  excursion  ticket,  on  my  re- 
turn; again  checking  my  luggage,  and 
parting  with  my  Sister  Amelia,  at  the  de- 
pot who  feared  that  we  should  not  meet 
again.  My  attention  was  attracted  all  the 
way  through  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  to  the 
almost  exclusive  cultivation  of  corn. 
Corn!  Corn!  Johny-cake;  and  Corn!  Noth- 
ing else  seemed  to  be  raised. 

Friday  Aug.  16th,  at  8-30  a.  m.  I ar- 
rived at  Colorado  Springs;  very  weary. 
After  considerable  confusion  and  delay,  I 
got  a lay  off  on  my  ticket  for  this  place, 
and  Salida.  Here  my  sister’s  son,  Rollin 
Burdett  Trouslot, met  me  at  the  depot.  At 
10  o’clock  a.  m.  I arrived  at  his  rented 
house,  and  for  the  first  time,  saw  his  wife 
and  their  one  year  old  baby  boy,  named 
Rollin  Cunnabell  Trouslot.  Well  they 
may  be  proud  of  him,  a picture  of  health 
and  beauty.  The  father  is  now  full  of  care, 
and  anxiety,  at  work  as  General  Manager 
of  the  Colorado  Automatic  Telephone  Co., 
hence  his  time  is  fully  occupied.  I gave 
Satnrday  up  to  rest. 

( To  Be  Continued.') 


CONGRESSES  OF  WOMEN. 


The  first  organization  to  meet  in  Atlanta 
Georgia,  will  be  the  National  Council  of 
Women  of  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lowe  Dickinson,  president.  This  congress 
will  open  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  will 
close  Saturday,  the  12th.  Twenty  organi- 
zations of  women  compose  the  council,  and 
they  represent  seven  hundred  thousand  wo- 
men. The  King’s  Daughters  will  be  rep- 
resented on  the  14th,  the  Georgia  Woman’s 
Press  Association  will  have  a three  days’ 
session,  beginning  on  the  second  of  the 
month  and  closing  on  the  4th.  The  Na- 
tional-American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, with  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, its  great 
leader,  will  have  the  17th.  The  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  on  the  18th. 


and  the  Colonial  Dames  on  the  19th;  the 
World’s  Fair  Board  of  Eady  Managers, 

| with  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  at  their  head,  on 
the  22nd;  the  National  Woman’s  Press  As- 
sociation from  the  22d,  to  the  26th,  and  the 
Educational  Congresses  from  the  26th  to 
the  30th  of  October  will  each  furnish  ‘‘a 
feast  of  reason  and  a flow  of  soul.” 
Household  Economics  will  require  two 
days,  the  30th  and  31st,  in  which  to  prove 
that  ‘‘There  is  is  no  place  like  home.” 
This  fact  they  will  illustrate  with  a beauti- 
ful cottage,  which  will  be  home  of  a work- 
ingman and  his  wife  and  four  children  dur- 
ing the  three  and  a half  months  of  the  Ex- 
position. 

The  General  Federation  of  Woman’s 
Clubs  (Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  president) 
will  for  the  first  time  hold  its  federation 
council  in  the  South,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
November.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  accepted 
the  5th  of  November,  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Women  will  have  the 
4th,  and  the  New  England  Woman’s  Press 
Association  the  6th.  For  five  days  Mrs. 
Eillian  Cole  Bethel  will  give  lectures  on 
parliamentary  law,  and  will  conduct  parlia- 
mentary drills  for  the  benefit  of  women  of 
the  South. 

The  International  League  of  Press  Clubs 
will  meet  there  in  November,  and  the  wo- 
men members  will  read  papers  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall  on  the  13th. 


AU1UMN. 

SELECTED. 

Thou  burden  of  all  songs  the  earth  hath  sung, 
Thou, retrospect  in  Time’s  reverted  eyes, 

Thou  metaphor  of  everythingjhat  dies, 

That  dies  ill-starred,  or  dies  beloved  and  young, 
And  therefore  blest  and  wise — 

O be  less  beautiful,  or  be  less  brief, 

Thou  tragic  splendor,  strange  and  full  of  fear! 
In  vain  her  pageant  shall  the  Summer  rear? 

At  thy  mute  signal,  leaf  by  golden  leaf, 

Crumbles  the  gorgeous  year. 

Ah,  ghostly  as  remembered  mirth,  the  tale 

Of  Summer’s  bloom,  the  legend  of  the  Spring! 
And  thou,  too,  flutterest  an  impatient  wing, 
Thou  presence  yet  more  fugitive  and  frail, 

Thou  most  unbodied  thing, 

Whose  very  being  is  thy  going  hence, 

And  passage  and  departure  all  thy  theme; 
Whose  life  doth  still  a splendid  dying  seem. 
And  thou  at  height  of  thy  magnificence 
A figment  and  a dream. 

Stilled  is  the  virgin  rapture  that  was  June, 

And  cold  is  August’s  panting  heart  of  fire; 

And  in  the  storm-dismantled  forest-choir 
For  thine  own  elegy  the  winds  attune 
Their  wild  and  wizard  lyre: 

And  poignant  grows  the  charm  of  thy  decay, 

The  pathos  of  thy  beauty,  and  the  sting, 

Thou  parable  of  greatness  vanishing! 

For  me,  thy  woods  of  gold  and  skies  of  gray 
With  speech  fantastic  ring. 

For  me,  to  dream  resigned,  there  come  and  go, 
’Twixt  mountains  draped  and  hooded  night  and 
morn, 

Exclusive  notes  in  wandering  wafture  borne, 
From  undiscoverable  lips  that  blow 
An  immaterial  horn; 

And  spectral  seem  thy  winter-boding  trees, 

Thy  ruinous  bowers  and  drifted  foliage  wc-  — 
O Past  and  Future  in  sad  bridal  met, 

O voice  of  everything  that  perishes, 

And  soul  of  all  regret' 
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STATEHOOD  FIRST. 


One  cannot  help  seeing  and  realizing 
that  these  are  very  peculiar  times,  and  that 
the  events  now  transpiring  are  significant  of 
the  future,  and  are  of  the  deepest  interest 
at  the  present,  to  all  thinking  men  and  wo- 
men. 

The  people  of  Utah  are  confronted  by 
problems  and  questions  comparatively  new 
to  them,  and  which  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Such  changes  have  been 
wrought  within  the  last  few  years  as  were 
‘ ' never  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy , ” to  say 
the  least;  however  these  conditions  must  be 
met  and  carefully  considered,  and  all  rela- 
tive matters  adjusted  for  the  best  good  of 
the  whole  people,  in  the  wisest  manner  and 
by  the  most  judicious  methods.  Every  one 
who  loves  Utah,  who  believes  in  the  great 
future  that  awaits  the  new  state,  with  its 
varied  and  abundant  resources,  its  thrifty 
and  conservative  people,  must  feel  the  deep- 
est anxiety  in  the  adjustment  of  all  that 
seems  likely  to  hinder  her  material  pros- 
perity or  her  national  importance.  In- 
dividual prejudices  or  those  differences  of 
opinion  which  grow  out  of  partisanship 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress 
for  a moment.  Statehood  first  and  other 
things  of  minor  importance  afterwards.  In 
this  connection  the  writer  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  statehood  or  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  was  not  made  a separate 
election;  but  be  that  as  it  may  as  a matter 
of  opinion,  the  situation  must  be  accepted 
and  arguments  pro  and  con  are  of  no 
avail  now. 

Stand  firm  and  steadfast  for  statehood 
should  be  the  watchword,  in  the  present 
and  every  woman  should  see,  that  every 
man  does  his  duty  at  the  polls,  in  this 
respect  at  the  coming  election,  as  she  can- 
not vote  herself. 

Statehood  obtained  many  other  things 
may  come  up  afterwards  which  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  settle  satisfactorily, 
and  therefore  it  seems  now  the  imperative 
duty  of  every  person  to  use  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion and  best  endeavors  to  obtain  such 
political  freedom  as  is  accorded  to  all 
citizens  of  sovereign  states  in  this  great 
Republic. 

Women  should  take  into  consideration 
too  that  statehood  once  gained  they  stand 
equal  with  man  in  political  importance, 
and  their  opinions  and  views  will  have 
some  weight  in  the  body  politic  thereafter. 

It  is  all  so  different  since  the  adverse 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  on 
the  question  of  equal  suffrage,  and  women 


are  working  at  a great  disadvantage,  but 
patience  must  be  called  into  active  exercise, 
and  women  should  stand  for  the  best  and 
work  with  zeal  worthy  of  the  great  cause 
even  if  it  is  not  agreeable  to  be  pronounced 
in  their  opinions  and  efforts;  in  view  of  a 
great  good  to  be  achieved  for  the  common- 
wealth of  Utah. 

Women  in  Utah  should  be  as  brave  and 
as  patriotic  as  the  women  of  any  other 
period  of  great  importance,  we  reverence 
the  women  of  the  revolutionary  period, 
why  then  when  there  is  a grand  opportunity 
do  not  women  come  to  the  front  and  work 
for  that  which  will  give  them  a similar 
heritage  to  bequeathe  to  their  children.  It 
is  a patriotic  duty  not  only  to  Utah  but  to 
the  whole  nation  to  work  for  statehood, 
because  of  the  glory  of  the  Republic  which 
becomes  greater  and  more  powerful  with 
each  new  state  added  to  its  number.  Aside 
from  glory,  or  honor,  women  should  take 
such  part  in  affairs  relating  to  government, 
especially  the  home  department  as  will 
have  a moral  tendency  to  its  uplifting  to  a 
higher  standard.  There  are  so  many  seri- 
ous questions  involved,  which  women  are 
well  calculated  to  modify  and  to  prescribe 
for,  and  bring  into  the  realm  of  politics 
another  element  which  may  and  necessarily 
would  effect  a great  change  for  the  better. 
In  contemplating  the  conditions  at  the 
present  time  one  cannot  help  feeling  there 
should  be  a strong  and  determined  effort 
made  to  obtain  statehood,  that  now  is  the 
time  and  there  is  little  time  left  to  work  in 
before  the  election  in  November.  Every 
woman  has  some  influence  she  can  use  in 
this  direction,  and  she  should  not  lose  her 
opportunity. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Mr.  M.  A.  Meyendorff  a Polish  exile, 
and  patient  who  is  sojourning  in  this  city 
fora  short  time,  is  arranging  to  give  a lec- 
ture here  on  Russian  prisons  and  life  in 
Siberia.  One  reads  of  these  terrible  things 
afar  off,  but  rarely  does  one  hear  from  the 
exiles  their  own  story.  Mr.  Meyendorff 
has  had  an  eventful  life,  and  his  lecture 
will  be  thrilling  with  actual  experiences;  as 
he  has  a wonderful  gift  of  describing  the 
scenes  through  which  he  has  passed.  Mr. 
Meyendorff  joined  the  Polish  insurrection 
in  1863  when  a mere  boy  and  was  captured 
by  the  Russian  authorities  and  banished  for 
life  to  Siberia,  although  his  father 
was  a Polish  nobleman  and  held  a high  of- 
fice in  the  Russian  service.  After  spend - 
ing  eighteen  months  in  Siberia,  young 
Meyendorff  was  released  through  the  in- 
tercession of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  came  to  America  where  he  has 
since  resided.  Mr.  Meyendorff  is  genial 
in  conversation,  has  a slightly  foreign  ac- 
cent, and  a distinctively  European  manner 
and  bearing.  He  is  certainly  a man  of 
culture  and  educational  attainments  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  attractive  as  a public 
lecturer. 

Mrs.  Louise  Boyden,  the  teacher  of 
elocution  and  Delsarte  gave  a recital  on 
Tuesday  evening,  September  20th  in 
Christiansen’s  Hall  which  was  quite  a suc- 
cess in  an  artistic  way  in  showing  off  her 
pupils,  especially  the  younger  ones,  and  it  j 
proved  too  how  diligent  and  pains-taking 
the  teacher  had  been  to  bring  them  forward 
in  difficult  parts.  The  renditions  by  some  j 
of  them  were  excellent  and  deserve  special 
mention.  The  statuesque  posing  by  Miss 


Josie  Morris  was  particularly  pleasiug;  the 
“Scene  from  Leah,”  by  Blanche  Thomas, 
was  artistically  given,  though  a very  diffi- 
cult undertaking  for  one  not  accustomed  to 
the  stage.  Grandma’s  Story  by  Frankie 
Young  was  quite  a finished  piece  of  acting, 
voice,  manner  and  style  all  good;  the  musi- 
cal number  by  W.  C.  Clive  “Mazurka  de 
Concert’  ’ a new  composition  given  for  the 
first  time  from  the  manuscript,  was  warmly 
applauded  and  richly  deserved  it,  all  the 
parts  were  well  taken  though  we  have  not 
space  to  mention  in  detail;  Mrs.  Boyden  in 
the  merchant  of  Venice  Act.  IV.  Scene  I. 
gave  the  audience  a good  idea  of  her  versa- 
tility. Mrs.  Boyden  spares  no  pains  with 
her  pupils  and  is  both  diligent,  and  clever 
in  her  line  of  work  and  certainly  deserves 
public  recognition. 


A BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN’S  RELIEF 
SOCIETY. 

The  organization  of  women  known  as 
National  Woman’s  Relief  Society  with 
headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is 
both  national  and  international  in  scope 
and  charatcer  having  branches  «in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 
This  society  though  strictly  charitable  and 
philanthropic  is  also  educational  in  the  best 
and  truest  sense  of  the  word,  dealing  with 
the  subjects  that  tend  to  the  elevation  and 
advancement  of  women  in  all  the  lines  of 
thought  and  action  that  benefit  humanity. 

The  first  organization  of  this  society  was 
effected  on  the  17th,  of  March  1842,  at  the 
Masonic  Hall,  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois.  A 
preliminary  meeting  of  women  had  been 
held  previously  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  M.  Kimball  at  which  time  the  mat- 
ter of  organizing  an  Association  for  bene- 
volent purposes  was  considered  and  decided 
upon.  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  was  elected 
President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann  Whitney 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Cleveland  Counselors, 
Miss  Eliza  R.  Snow,  Secretary,  Miss  Phebe 
Ann  Wheeler  assistant  secretary,  and  Miss 
Elivira  Coules  Treasurer.  There  were 
nineteen  original  members  including  the 
officers.  The  increase  in  membership  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  reached  1275,  the 
number  of  names  enrolled. 

When  the  “Mormon”  people  lefjt  Illinois 
to  journey  westward  to  an  unknown  land, 
the  society  could  not  operate  as  an  organ- 
ized body,  and  of  necessity  regular  meet- 
ing were  discontinued,  though  the  women 
kept  up  their  benevolent  work,  wherever 
and  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  it- 
self, and  many  were  in  need  of  kindly  acts 
and  deeds  of  charity,  and  sympathy,  for 
those  were  the  days  of  toil  and  suffering,  of 
scarcity  and  hardships.  There  were  few 
gifts  to  bestow,  but  many  lessons  of 
patience  and  resignation  to  be  learned  in 
the  school  of  experience. 

Early  in  the  settlement  of  the  Salt  Lake 
valley  organizations  of  the  Relief  Society 
were  formed  as  a natural  out-growth  of  the 
parent  society  in  Nauvoo,  for  the  same 
spirit  and  sentiment  still  existed,  and  was 
soon  brought  into  active  exercise.  The 
first  general  President  was  Miss  Eliza  R. 
Snow,  who  had  been  the  first  secretary, 
and  had  brought  with  her  from  Nauvoo  the 
records  of  the  society. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  this  organiza- 
tion in  the  new  colonies,  cannot  be  over 
estimated;  women  doing  thorough  practical, 
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charitable  duty  in  an  efficiently  organized 
capacity  in  every  ward  and  settlement, 
proved  of  material  benefit  in  those  early 
times.  Later  on  witli  the  facilities  afforded, 
when  the  borders  of  civilization  were  ex- 
tended,and  colonizing  in  new  places  became 
a part  of  the  program,  the  Relief  Society 
proved  a positive  advantage,  giving  to  wo- 
men the  contact  with  each  other  in  that 
social  way,  which  was  in  the  best  sense 
co-operative  and  produced  the  best  results 
of  mutual  helpfulness,  without  seeming  de- 
pendence. The  material  resources  at  that 
time  were  very  few  indeed,  but  the  spirit  of 
improvement  mentally  and  spiritually  was 
strengthened  by  meeting  together  regularty, 
and  the  ministration  of  love  and  tenderness 
in  times  of  hardship,  privation,  sickness 
and  sorrow  incident  to  the  conditions, 
of  the  colonists  were  beyond  expression  in 
words. 

As  prosperity  came  to  the  people  the 
society  grew  accordingly,  and  there  were 
many  opportunities  afforded  to  reach  out 
help  and  assistance  to  the  needy,  and  to 
teach  practical  and  economic  methods  to 
new-comers,  who  arrived  year  after  year  in 
this  Western  land  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  There  is  not  time  to  tell  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  society, but 
an  estimate  was  made  of  the  amount  ex- 
panded in  charities  at  the  time  of  the 
Centennial  celebration  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  which  was  about  twenty  years  from 
the  time  of  the  permanent  reorganization 
of  the  Society  in  Utah.  The  total  amount 
accumulated  and  disbursed  was  over  ninety 
thousand  dollars.  Under  the  judicious 
management  of  Miss  Snow,  aided  by  many 
efficient  workers,  trained  and  disciplined  in 
the  same  methods,  a perfect  system  of  or- 
ganization was  effected,  beginning  with 
wards,  from  that  to  counties  (ecclesiastically 
designated  Stakes  of  Zion)  which  are  all 
under  the  supervision  of  a Central  Board. 
Each  of  these  divisions  and  sub  divisions 
have  similar  organizations  to  the  Central 
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Board  with  control  of  their  own  local  af- 
fairs, but  make  regular  semi-annual  reports, 
as  ward  organizations  to  the  stake,  and  an- 
nual reports  as  stakes  to  the  Central  Board. 
The  outside  branches  not  included  in  stakes 
and  those  in  foreign  countries,  report  direct 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Board. 
Thus  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  transact 
any  business  because  of  the  thorough  and 
complete  system  of  organization. 

The  approximate  amount  of  means  ex- 
pended for  charity  and  similar  purposes 
during  the  five  years  from  1888  to  1892, 
inclusive  was  $90,350,25. 

The  Relief  Society  in  its  several  branches 
owns  valuable  real  estate,  halls  to  meet  in 
storesofdry  goodsand  fancy  articles  and  even 
groceries,  and  other  buildings  for  various 
purposes;  some  have  homes  for  needy  and 
aged  women,  in  many  places  the  local 
society  owns  and  operates  millinery  and 
dress-making  establishments,  and  in  some 
localities  the  Society  has  live,  stock  sheep 
and  calves,  and  also  wool  and  other  pro- 
ducts. Many  have  dividends  in  stores, 
factories  and  other  enterprises.  In  many 
places  the  society  has  granaries  where  grain 
is  stored  away  against  times  of  scarcity  and 
famine.  Some  have  land  planted  with 
mulberry  trees;  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
silk  worm  is  one  of  the  industries  fostered 
and  encouraged  b the  society,  and  it  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
Utah.  These  industries  and  establish- 
ments are  not  carried  on  for  personal  bene- 


fit, but  in  the  interests  of  the  society,  that  j 
the  poor,  aged  and  helpless  may  be  assisted 
from  the  profits  of  these  enterprises,  instead  ! 
of  soliciting  donations  from  the  people;  in  i 
these  and  various  other  ways  the  society  1 
renders  valuable  aid  to  women,  who  could  I 
not  otherwise  become  self-sustaining,  and 
one  rarely  ever  hears  of  a failure  in  any  of 
the  enterprises,  managed  and  conducted  by 
women.  One  of  the  most  unique  plans 
contrived  by  women  in  the  country  places 
is  putting  aside  Sunday  eggs,  and  using 
the  means  thus  obtained  for  a fund.  The 
following  figures  of  a three  months  report 
is  a fair  sample  and  not  exceptional.  It  is 
from  Ephraim,  Sanpete  Co.  Utah. 


Donations  in  Sundries, $78.55 

Sunday  eggs, 109.58 

Cash  donations, 89.00 

Apple  and  mulberry  trees, 41.00 

Means  from  parties 40.00 

Quilts  made, 23.00 


Total $381-13 


On  the  17th  of  March,  1892,  the  Relief 
Society  celebrated  its  Jubilee  of  fifty  years. 
This  anniversary  was  observed  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  branches  of  the  society 
had  been  organized,  including  Canada, 
Mexico,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark.  Sweden  and 
Norway  and  other  foreign  places.  The 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  celebration 
was  a prayer  offered  at  high  noon  in  every 
place  where  the  day  was  kept,  forming  as 
it  were  an  almost  complete  belt,  or  circle  of 
prayer  around  the  world.  The  arrange- 
ments for  these  services  were  made  before- 
hand by  correspondence  with  the  presiding 
officers  in  all  the  several  countries. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  the  services  of  the  day 
were  held  in  the  large  Tabernacle,  which 
was  handsomely  and  appropriately  decorat- 
ed for  the  occasion.  The  great  organ  was 
draped  with  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  flags 
extending  across  the  entire  front,  and  the 
floral  decorations  were  strikingly  beauti- 
ful. Life-size  paintings  of  the  general 
presidents  of  the  society  were  conspicuous- 
ly hung,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  entire  con- 
gregation, (Mrs.  Emma  Smith  the  first 
president,  Miss  Eliza  R.  Snow  her  succes- 
sor and  the  present  presiding  officer  Mrs. 
Zina  D.  H.  Young)  an  immense  key  made 
of  flowers  (everlasting)  was  hung  with  the 
pictures,  representing  the  key  of  knowledge, 
which  was  turned  for  women  when  the 
society  was  organized.  The  large  stands 
for  speakers  were  occupied  by  - the  officers 
of  the  society,  and  eminent  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  church,  and  the  immense 
auditorium  was  well  filled.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  by  the  President  Mrs.  Zina 
I).  H.  Young,  the  Tabernacle  choir,  under 
the  leadership  of  Prof.  Evan  Stephens, 
rendered  choice  musical  selections,  anthems 
etc.,  and  Professor  J.  Day  lies  accompanied 
on  the  great  organ.  The  character  of  the 
speeches  was  mostly  historical,  going  back 
ove*-  the  half  century  of  work,  recounting 
some  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  en- 
countered, and  eulogizing  the  brave  pioneer 
women  workers,  who  had  passed  away. 
This  was  the  most  important  meeting  the 
society  has  ever  held,  especially  on  account 
of  its  being  general  in  every  branch  of  the  • 
entire  organization  in  all  lands.  The  after- 
noon and  evening  were  kept  as  a holiday 
in  feasting  with  the  poor,  and  in  entertain- 
ments of  a social,  literary  and  musical 


character  throughout  all  the  society  in  every 
land  and  country.  Reports  of  the  interest- 
ing meetings,  feasts,  and  entertainments 
were  made  by  the  local  secretaries,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Central  Board  in  Salt  Lake 
city,  so  that  the  society  has  on  hand  a com 
plete  record  of  the  Jubilee. 

There  are  many  interesting  things  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  this  society, 
but  there  is  not  time  to  go  into  details, 
suffice  to  say  it  has  been  an  important 
school  of  instruction  to  its  members; 
though  the  main  object  of  the  society  is 
the  care  of  the  needy,  the  sick,  the  helpless 
and  the  unfortunate,  to  visit  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless,  to  administer  comfort  and 
consolation  as  well  as  temporal  relief  to 
physical  wants,  to  see  that  none  are  left 
to  suffer,  and  to  encourge  habits  of  industry 
and  economy  in  those  who  are  able  to  do 
something  towards  their  own  support,  to 
provide  ways  and  means  for  such  persons, 
and  give  instruction  if  necessary  to  those 
who  through  lack  of  training,  or  misfor- 
tune need  special  attention.  Also  to  care 
for  the  dying  and  the  dead,  to  be  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  lonely  ones  when  death  is  near, 
to  robe  the  body  neatly  and  properly  for 
burial  when  all  is  over,  and  to  perform 
those  kindly  deeds  with  tenderness  and 
grace.  This  is  a part  of  the  mission  of  the 
women  of  this  society,  it  is  useless  to  en- 
umerate all  the  duties,  privileges  and  bless- 
ings pertaining  to  this  grand  institution, 
but  many  lessons  of  patience,  long-suffer- 
ing and  forbearance  have  thus  been 
learned,  and  the  higher  and  better  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  developed  and  cul- 
tivated; pride,  envy,  jealousy  and  avarice 
subdued,  and  a higher  standard  of  human 
excellence  attained  than  could  possibly 
have  been  reached  in  any  other  way. 

In  1891,  at  the  National  Council  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  the  Relief  Society  be- 
came connected  with  the  National  Council 
of  Women  of  the  United  Statea.  This  en- 
titles the  society  to  an  equal  standing  with 
all  the  great  organizations  thus  federated  in 
the  Council,  giving  to  each  and  all  this 
broad  system  of  representation,  and  of  be- 
coming widely  known,  not  possible  ex- 
cept by  united  efforts. 

October  10,  1892,  the  society  was  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Relief  Society.  This  step  had 
been  meditated  for  some  time  and  articles 
of  incorproatiou  had  been  prepared,  for  the 
safer  conduct  and  management  of  the  tem- 
poral affairs,  of  so  large  and  important  an 
institution.  Separate  articles  of  association 
have  been  adopted  by  auxiliary  branches  of 
the  society,  which  give  each  respective 
society  complete  control  of  its  own  property, 
with  power  to  transact  any  business  per- 
taining thereto. 

The  present  status  of  the  society  is  very 
encouraging;  as  the  people  spread  out  in- 
to new  localities,  more  organizations  are 
effected,  more  buildings  erected,  and  home 
industries  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  society 
and  the  locality  are  being  established.  One 
of  the  notable  characteristics  of  the  women 
thus  organized  is  their  practical  indepen- 
dence. In  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
society  women  have  been  for  years  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  upon  the  topics  of  the 
times,  thus  keeping  posted  upon  current 
events,  and  in  this  way  have  gained  such 
confidence  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
address  an  audience  on  ordinary  subjects 
without  notes.  A considerable  number  of 
the  members  are  widows,  or  single  women, 
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depending  upon  their  own  exertions,  and 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  yet 
they  are  as  generous  in  contributing  time 
and  material  assistance,  and  as  helpful  in 
suggesting  ways  and  means  of  building  up 
the  society,  as  women  of  leisure,  whose 
husbands  provide  for  the  household. 

The  society  as  a whole  believes  in  equal 
suffrage,  and  has  ever  since  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  extended  the  fran- 
chise to  the  women  of  Utah  in  February 
1870,  taught  and  inculculated  the  principle 
of  equal  political  rights. 

The  Woman’s  Exponent,  a semi- 
monthly paper  established  in  June  1872, 
has  been  a powerful  factor  in  aiding  the 
society  in  all  its  departments,  publishing 
regular  reports,  and  keeping  its  affairs  be- 
fore the  general  public;  it  is  also  very  help- 
ful in  historical  matters  of  the  society,  and 
of  woman’s  work  in  general  in  Utah,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  present  officers  of  the  society  are 
Mrs.  Zina  D.  H.  Young  President,  Mrs. 
JaneS.  Richards,  First  Vice- President, Mrs. 
Bathsheba  W.  Smith,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Kimball,  Third  Vice- 
Psesident;  Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells,  Sec- 
retar}'  and  Mrs.  M.  Isabella  Horne, 
Treasurer.  There  are  thirty-five  stakes 
regularly  organized  in  this  western  country, 
besides  those  in  foreign  lands,  and  on  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  each  with  the  same  of- 
ficers as  the  Central  Board  and  these  stakes 
with  separate  branches  in  various  localities 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world,  include  between  five  and  six 
hundred  branches  with  a total  membership 
of  about  thirty  thousand  women.  The 
value  of  property  as  a whole  cannot  be 
calculated  easily,  as  values  change  so  much 
in  real  estate,  buildings,  rents  and  interest 
or  profit  on  dividends;  and  grain  is  never 
reported  in  any  other  way  except  in  bushels. 
But  there  is  sufficient  given  in  this  sketch 
to  show  what  the  society  really  is,  and  what 
it  stands  for  in  the  way  of  temporal  pros- 
perity, material  progress,  and  advancement 
in  everything  which  means  mental,  social 
and  spiritual  uplifting,  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness for  women. 

Emmeline  B.  Wells, 

Secretary  National  Woman’s  Relief 
Society. 


CONFERENCE  N.  A.  W.  S.  A. 


CONFERENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AMERICAN 
WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION;  HELD 
AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  MAY,  1 3, AND 
14,  1895. 

[^Continued 

Mrs.  Wells:  The  next  speaker  will  be 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Kimball, Honarary  Vice  President 
of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association  of  Utah 
and  the  pioneer  woman  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage in  Utah. 

Miss  Anthony:  I am  very  proud  as 

President  of  the  National  Association  to  in- 
troduce to  you  the  Honorable  Vice  Presi- 
dent which  we  at  our  last  session  appointed 
for  Utah  Honarary  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Association. 

Mrs.  Kimball:  Miss  President.  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen-. — We  are  expected  to  wel- 
come Miss  Anthony;  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  confusion  and  after  what  has  been  said, 
what  can  I say?  Excuse  me  but  I will  say 
I am  proud  of  the  honor  that  has  been  con- 
fered  upon  me  on  this  occasion,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Suffragists  of  the  Territory  of 


Utah,  which  is  soon  to  become  a state  and 
in  behalf  of  the  friends  of  suffrage  through- 
out the  Territory,  I extend  to  Miss  Anthony 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  with  all 
reverence,  honor  and  love:  I want  to  be  a I 
little  personal.  Allow  me  to  say  in  the  1 
earley  fifties  I read  an  article  ridiculing  a 
little  paper  that  was  published  in  the  City  1 
of  New  York  called  the  “ Revolution ” in 
which  I saw  the  names  of  Elizabeth  Cady-  ! 
Stanton  and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony.  I 
looked  at  the  little  article  of  ridicule  and  I 
said  “There  is  something  I see  in  that 
which  strikes  me  and  I want  it,’’  and  I 
reached  out  after  the  little  paper  I was  very 
much  struck  with  it.  It  was  very  peculiar 
and  said  very  many  strange  things,  but  I 
learned  from  that  little  paper  the  theory  and 
object  they  had  in  view  was  to  create  j 
thought,  their  idea  was  if  you  can  get  the  i 
people  to  talk  upon  this  subject,  if  you  can  i 
get  them  to  agitate  the  subject,  agitation 
produces  reform.  Now  this  is  going  to  be 
a reformation  and  we  are  going  to  do  all  we 
can  to  produce  this  reformation  and  we  are 
going  to  labor  in  our  own  way.  Now  52 
years  ago  I would  not  have  dared  to  say  the 
! bold,  grand  things  that  Miss  Anthony  said, 
it  would  have  made  me  so  unpopular  and  I 
hardly  dared  to  shoulder  it;  but  the  seed 
was  planted  within  my  soul  and  I have  been 
laboring  for  the  same  cause — I felt  that  it 
was  uplifting,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
nation,  and  as  time  rolled  on  we  were  very 
careful.  I heard  Miss  Anthony  say  in 
those  days  “I  did  not  dare  to  speak  with- 
out a paper  in  my  hand’  ’ and  Mrs.  Stanton 
did  a great  deal  of  writing  but  she  soon  got 
so  she  could  talk  very  well  and  she  traveled 
in  her  own  way  and  talked  in  her  own  way. 
People  criticized  her  and  told  many  ridiculous 
things  about  her  and  in  many  ways  she  was  | 
abused  and  insulted.  My  sympathy  went  | 
out  for  Miss  Anthony  and  my  sympathies 
have  been  with  her  work  ever  since  I have 
known  her,  and  in  my  heart  I have  blessed 
her  many  and  many  a time  and  the  result 
of  her  labors  we  are  reaping  more  today 
than  we  realize.  I never  could  have  done 
the  work  that  I have  done  in  this  Territory 
had  it  not  been  for  the  work  Miss  Anthony 
did  before  me.  [applause.]  Many  could 
not  do  the  work  we  have  done  today,  if  I 
had  not  pioneered  the  way.  (Applause) 

I have  had  the  honor  to  be  addressed  by 
strangers  as  Miss  Anthony — I had  that 
honor  this  morning  on  the  stage  by  a lady 
from  Colorado,  I think,  but  Miss  Anthony 
is  a much  better  looking  woman  than  I am 
but  that  is  all  right.  I must  say  again  Miss 
Anthony,  I am  glad  to  see  you  and  our 
Territory  will  be  proud  of  your  visit,  and 
we  expect  that  you  will  do  us  good  and 
we  hope  that  you  will  go  from  us  with 
pleasant  remembrances  of  this  visit.  I 
want  to  say  a little  more  about  Miss  An- 
thony. They  used  to  throw  eggs  at  her 
and  they  used  to  say  the  most  ridiculous 
things  about  her,  and  they  used  to  hiss  her. 
When  she  went  to  St.  Louis  a great  many 
years  ago  to  deliver  a lecture,  some  one 
was  kind  enough  to  pass  a basket  of  flowers 
to  the  stage  and  she  looked  at  them  with 
amazement  and  stepped  back  and  said:  “I 
don’t  know  how  to  receive  this.  Now  if 
you  had  thrown  rocks  at  me  I would  have 
had  a defense,  I would  have  had  some- 
thing to  say  right  away.’’ 

On  the  anniversary  of  Miss  Anthony’s 
seventieth  birthday  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  in  Washington  and  I attended  the  grand 
banquet,  at  which  Miss  Anthony  received 


the  most  distinguished  honors  that  I ever 
saw  extended  to  a woman  and  she  has  now' 
lived  until  she  has  arrived  at  that  position 
in  which  Napoleon  was  placed  at  one  time 
when  he  attended  a banquet.  Someone 
criticized  where  his  seat  was  at  the  table,  they 
said,  “Napoleon,  you  should  have  been  set 
at  the  head  of  the  table.’’  He  said,  “That 
is  all  right,  I am  Napoleon  and  wherever 
Napoleon  is  there  is  the  head  of  the  table,  ’ ’ 
(applause)  and  wherever  Miss  Anthony  is 
there  is  the  head  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Movement.  (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Wells.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — - 
This  is  Mrs, Zina  D.  H.  Young,  President  of 
the  Nationol  Relief  Society  and  also  Hon- 
arary Vice-president  of  the  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion and  Honorary  Vice-president  of  the 
National  American  Suffrage  Association. 
(Applause.) 

REMARKS  BY  MRS.  ZINA  D.  YOUNG. 

Governor  of  Utah, Ladies  and  Ge7itlemen 
— -You  have  heard  this  morning  that  which 
ought  to  make  our  hearts  glad,  that  which 
should  make  us  thankful  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  that  we  live  in  this  stage  of  the 
world  that  our  womanhood  is  appreciated 
and  I thank  God  that  I am  a woman,  and 
I am  thankful  that  we  have  the  privilege  of 
independence  in  seeking  to  raise  our  boys 
and  girls  to  be  men  and  women  that  will 
appreciate  the  dignity  of  the  times  we  live 
in.  In  the  early  days  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  this  State  many  of  the  pioneers  laid 
down  their  lives  and  all  of  us  laid  our- 
selvesou  the  altar  when  we  started  for  Utah. 
Applause.  We  now  see  the  result  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  and  as  the  last 
lady  speaker  has  observed,  we  will  be  glad 
to  see  on  every  flag  of  the  Union  that  Wo- 
man’s Suffrage  is  especially  honored  and 
that  woman  is  honored  in  her  position.  Is 
there  any  nation  on  the  earth  that  is  raised 
to  dignity  and  honor  without  the  noble 
mothers  who  pray  for  them,  who  think  for 
them,  whose  milk  flows  to  sustain  life,  and 
how  great  is  the  calling,  how  great  is  the 
power  of  a righteous  mother.  Do  we  not 
all  praise  the  mother  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  there  are  many  others  that  can  be 
mentioned  whose  names  are  to  be  revered, 
and  the  mothers'  who  are  here  to-day  will 
be  held  in  reverence  and  esteem  as  the 
mothers  of  the  coming  generations  of  the 
world.  (Applause.) 

Miss  Anthony — “I  am  very  glad  to  pre- 
sent to  you  Mrs  William  Ferry,  who 
twenty-one  years  ago  lived  at  Grand  Haven, 
Michigan,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Woman 
Suffrage  Campaign  in  the  state  of  Michigan 
in  1874  at  the  close  of  which  40,000  of  the 
best  men  of  the  state  went  to  the  ballot- 
box  and  voted  for  us,  but  unfortunately  for 
us  a majority  \ oted  no.  Mr.  Ferry  him- 
self was  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Campaign  of  the  state  at 
that  time  and  Mrs.  Ferry  took  a great  in- 
terest in  our  cause.  Mr.  Ferry  helped  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  throughout  the 
state,  so  Mrs.  Ferry  stands  here  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  a state  in  which  this  question 
was  defeated  at  the  ballot-box,  and  I rejoice 
with  her  that  she  and  her  husband  can  to- 
day be  residents  of  a state  in  which  the 
great  question  is  triumphant.  I have  the 
honor  to  introduce  to  you  Mrs.  William 
Ferry  formerly  of  Michigan,  now  of  this 
Territory.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  BY  MRS.  WILLIAM  FERRY 
OF  PARK  CITY. 

Ladies  and  Gc7itlemen\  I am  here  to- 
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day  in  honor  of  Miss  Anthony  and  for  the 
reverence  I have  had  for  her  for  many 
years.  In  finishing  my  school  days,  not 
my  education  for  that  can  never  be  finished, 
but  the  school  days  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  a friend  of  mine  the  Hon.  Geo.  A. 
Hollister  had  a great  admiration  for  Miss 
Anthony,  and  he  got  me  interested  in  her 
when  I was  eighteen  years  of  age, and  from 
that  time  on  I have  looked  upon  her  work 
and  have  honored  her  for  it  and  have  in- 
terested myself  and  been  in  sympathy  with 
the  principles  that  she  has  advocated. 
(Applause.)  I am  not  hereto  say  whatshall 
be  done  in  Utah  to-day,  but  I am  here  to 
say  that  the  women  all  over  the  world 
should  do  their  very  best,  that  they  should 
take  upon  themselves  and  help  place  upon 
them  the  authority  to  do  that  which  will 
make  them  the  best  mothers,  the  best  wo- 
men and  the  best  part  of  humanity.  As 
to  what  has  been  said  this  morning  I am  in 
full  sympathy,  but  what  I have  to  say  to 
you  just  now  is  to  repeat  what  I have  said 
of  my  respect  and  admiration  for  Miss  An- 
thony and  for  the  great  work  that  she  has 
done  and  for  her  colleagues  in  this  work, 
and  I trust  the  day  is  coming  to  Utah, as  I 
believe  it  is  all  over  the  Union  when  in 
every  state  there  will  be  a Suffrage  Flag, 
when  before  the  door  of  every  home  there 
will  be  as  we  heard  in  one  of  the  churches 
yesterday,  a family  flag,  but  here  in  this 
country  that  it  shall  represent  the  father 
and  the  mother,  the  son  and  the  daughter 
with  all  the  privileges  that  can  make  the 
very  best  of  their  opportunities  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  the  world  around  them. 
I was  particularly  interested  in  that  thought 
which  was  expressed  by  one  of  the  speakers 
this  morning,  in  that  which  particularly 
belongs  to  women,  the  home,  the  school, 
the  morals,  the  good  which  is  desired  by 
every  true  woman  should  be  helped  along, 
and  I believe  that  it  will  never  be  done  suc- 
cessfully until  women  have  the  ballot. 
Applause. 

Miss  Anthony: — “I  want  to  present  to  you 
Mrs.  Bathsheba  Smith  whose  husband  was 
one  of  the  first  men  to  speak  for  the  wo- 
men of  Utah  to  have  the  ballot  in  the  days 
gone  by.  He  was  in  the  legislature  and 
did  his  utmost  in  that  direction,  he  did  per- 
haps quite  as  much  to  help  submit  and 
bring  into  formation  many  of  the  laws  of 
this  Territory,  as  any  other  man  and  his 
name  is  well  known  among  the  people  as  is 
also  the  name  of  his  good  wife.”  Applause. 

REMARKS  BY  MRS.  BATHSHEBA  SMITH. 

Ladies  and  Gentle?nen\ — lam  very  happy 
to  be  here  and  I have  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  what  has  been  said  this  morn- 
ing, and  I rejoice  in  the  hope  that  we  will 
soon  become  a state  and  that  women  will 
have  equal  suffrage.  I did  not  expect  to 
be  called  upon  to  speak  as  I never  was  a 
speaker,  but  am  a worker.  I don’t  care  to 
add  many  words  when  there  are  so  many 
able  speakers  here  to  address  you,  but  I 
will  say  that  “I  am  very  glad  to  be  here.” 
Applause. 

Miss  Anthony:  We  have  all  got  to 

preach  this  morning  ‘‘I  am  glad  to  be  here” 
and  I hope  if  there  is  any  one  here  who 
does  not  get  called  out  personally,  whose 
spirit  is  moved  to  say  “I  am  glad  to  be 
here”  to  understand  that  there  is  perfect 
freedom  to  say  what  you  wish.  Mrs.  Wells 
knows  most  of  the  people  and  I see  she  is 
bringing  up  another  lady  now,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Allen,  of  Salt  Take  Citv,  you  will  recog- 
pize  the  uarae. 


EXTRACTS. 


Horace  Mann  once  said  that  “the 
Lyceum  was  the  People’s  College.”  The 
great  educator,  whose  memory  we  cherish, 
passed  away  too  soon  to  recognize  the  pow- 
er of  clubs  organized  by  women  as  educa- 
tors and  character-builders. 

If  an  occasional  lecture  at  the  Lyceum 
was  indeed  a college,  then  our  clubs  are 
universities,  where  post-graduate  courses 
are  obtained,  and  special  degrees  granted  to 
the  faithful. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  write  briefly 
on  this  large  subject,  and  also  difficult  to 
avoid  trenching  upon  the  ground  of  Home 
Education.  To  my  mind,  any  education 
which  does  not  find  its  root  and  sustenance 
in  a well-ordered  home  is  lamentably  de- 
fective. The  Woman’s  Club  educates  both 
sexes.  Every  woman  carries  to  the  man 
near  her  the  influence  of  the  club,  and  yet 
we  have  in  our  own  State  women  who  dare 
not  belong  to  a club, because  their  husbands 
oppose  it.  This  ignorance  and  prejudice  is 
fast  wearing  away,  for  quite  recently  a 
prominent  business  man  was  heard  to  .say 
‘ 'that  he  could  not  afford  to  permit  his  wife’s 
membership  to  lapse,  for  the  club  was  a 
social  force  which  affected  his  business.” 

The  least  conspicious  and  most  retiring 
member  may  often  be  a quiet  tower  of 
strength,  because  she  has  been  educated  out 
of  weakness  into  a broader  development, 
and  is  capable  of  influencing  others. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Kindergarten 
movement  is  due  to  the  repeated  discussions 
of  the  question  in  clubs.  The  mother 
there  first  learned  the  truth  and  passed  it 
on,  until  public  opinion  was  educated  suf- 
ficiently to  accept  it. 

Every  theory  of  education  must  depend 
largely  upon  women  for  development:  they 
are  in  the  majority  as  teachers,  and  the  day 
will  doubtless  come  when  school  superinten- 
dents will  be  at  least  equally  divided  among 
the  sexes.  Men  find  little  time  for  detail, 
little  for  the  study  of  children,  and  they 
gladly  leave  such  matters  to  the  mother- 
hood and  innate  quicknessof  our  sex.  Club 
women  have  almost  invariably  been  selected 
for  supervisors  or  upon  school  committees, 
as  they  have  informed  themselves  concern- 
ing the  various  methods  of  education  in 
their  clubs. 

A bright  woman,  writing  from  the  Far 
West,  says,  ‘‘I  was  utterly  forlorn  when  I 
first  wrote  you.  I chanced  to  see  in  an  old 
newspaper  brought  in  about  some  goods  an 
item  concerning  a lecture  on  ‘food.’  We 
live  in  a section  of  country  where  food  is 
abundant  and  money  scarce.  We  need  to 
be  instructed  concerning  the  value  and 
nourishing  properties  of  food,  and  especial- 
ly concerning  the  diet  of  growing  children. 
Out  of  this  desire,  with  your  help,  a club 
was  formed,  some  riding  six  and  even  ten 
miles  to  hear  a paper  read,  ‘a  real  paper,  ’as 
they  say,  ‘exactly  the  same  as  the  ladies  in 
Boston  listen  to.”  A few  months  after 
the  formation  of  the  club  our  correspon- 
dent wrote:  ‘‘We  are  more  than  happy  for 
the  inspiring  words  sent  us  by  Eastern 
friends.  You  are  helping  us  to  a broader 
and  better  education.” 

Our  public  schools  bear  testimony  to  the 
work  of  women’s  clubs:  better  school-  i 

houses,  larger  grounds,  sanitary  plumbing, 
fewer  home  studies,  manual  training,  music, 
cooking,  drawing,  physical  culture, 
political  economy,  and  kindred  topics  were 
discussed  in  clubs  everywhere  before  they 


were  known  to  the  public.  A true  republic 
must  be  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice 
and  patriotism,  so  our  clubs  teach. 

The  clubs  educate  women  and  take  them 
out  of  the  ruts.  They  teach  them  to  know 
themselves,  to  value  the  sacredness  of  home 
and  motherhood,  to  contend  against  exist- 
ing wrongs,  to  apply  needed  remedies,  and 
to  adopt  business  methods.  Thought- 
sharing is  the  highest  kind  of  profit-shar- 
ing, and  thought-sharing  is  the  foundation 
principle  of  all  clubs.  Their  educating  in- 
fluence cannot  be  measured  by  the  few  facts 
here  presented.  As  the  stone  thrown  into 
the  water  creates  endless  circles  and  ripples, 
so  must  our  thought  currents  act  and  react 
upon  the  lives  of  others.  The  great  club 
movement  is  to  me  part  of  the  Divine  evo- 
lution of  our  time.  Where  it  changes  old 
and  established  things  it  improves  and  en- 
riches: every  step  forward  must  be  measur- 
ed by  the  rule  of  wisdom  before  taken; 
every  one  must  come  to  feel  that  this  tre- 
mendous educative  force  is  far  beyond  all 
personal  pettiness  or  prejudice.  It  sur- 
rounds the  invalid  in  her  sick-room;  the 
mother  mourning  for  her  child;  the  minis- 
ter in  his  pulpit,  and  the  orator  on  the  plat- 
form. It  supplements  the  school-room  and 
college,  and  makes  the  Higher  Education 
truly  high,  aiming  toward  a perfected 
humanity.  Thus  shall  we  pass  on  from 
nature  to  immortality. 

Kate  Tannat  Woods. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  W.  S.  A. 


Amendments  to  by-laws  of  N.  A.  W. 
S.  A , proposed  by  Harriet  Taylor  Upton. 
To  amend  by-law  X section  I by  striking 
out  the  word  four  in  second  sentence  and 
substituting  five  instead.  To  amend  by- 
law X section  II  by  changing  it  to  by-law 
XI.  To  amend  by-law  X section  12  by 
changing  it  to  by-law  XII.  To  amend  by- 
law X section  13  by  changing  it  to  by-law 
XIII.  To  amend  by-laws  by  adding  by- 
law XIV  as  follows:  These  by-laws  may  be 
amended  by  a two  thirds  vote  at  any  an- 
nual meeting,  one  day’s  notice  having  been 
given  in  convention.  Amendment  to  con- 
stitution, proposed  by  Louisa  South  worth: 
That  the  name  of  this  organization  be  sim- 
plified by  expunging  two  adjectives,  Ameri- 
can and  Woman,  and  that  it  shall  adopt  for 
the  future  the  more  convenient  title  of  Na- 
tional Suffrage  Association. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Miss  Alice  Fletcher  is  a delegate  from 
the  Scientific  Association  to  the  Congress  of 
Americanists,  which  will  meet  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  October  15. 

Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  will  speak  for 
woman  suffrage  this  winter.  Her  subject 
will  be  “The  Ballot  and  the  Cradle.”  She 
will  explain  the  relation  of  woman  suf- 
frage to  the  home  and  the  State. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  according  to 
the  Searchlight , at  least  four  women 
notaries  in  that  city:  Mrs.  Ralph  Smith, 
Miss  Hanson,  Miss  Addie  Ballou,  and  Mrs. 
Phillips. 

Miss  Anna  Gordon  has  been  made 
American  Secretary  of  the  Mowbray 
House  Cycling  Association,  the  leading 
woman’s  cycling  club  in  London.  Miss 
Gordon  has  been  for  many  years  Miss  Wil- 
lard's private  secretary. 
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Miss  Abigail  Dodge  (Gail  Hamilton) 
is  recovering  slowly  from  her  recent  illness, 
which  was  for  so  long  a time  thought  to  be 
fatal.  She  is  being  cared  for  by  her  sister, 
Miss  Augusta  Dodge.  We  hope  she  may 
live  to  see  the  release  of  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
for  which  she  has  worked  so  perseveringly 
and  unselfishly. 

Hon.  John  Hooker,  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  was  serious- 
ly injured  b}^  being  run  into  by  a bicyclist 
at  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Hooker  was  car- 
ried home,  where  it  was  found  that  the 
right  thigh  bone  was  broken.  He  is  al- 
most eighty  years  old. 

The  directory  of  the  State  bar  of  Nebras- 
ka contains  the  names  of  mne  women  at- 
torneys: Ada  M.  Bittenbender,  Winona  S. 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  Zara  Wilson  and  Nellie  M. 
Richardson,  Lincoln;  Mrs.  Fannie  O’ Linn, 
Chadron;  Alice  A.  Minick,  Beatrice;  Miss 
E.  E.  Wright,  Scotia;  Mae  B.  Wood, 
Omaha;  Kate  M.  Hall.  Ord. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Woman’s  Press  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  convention  in  San 
Francisco  early  in  September.  Mrs.  Ada 
Van  Pelt,  editor  of  the  Pacific  Ensign , the 
State  W.  C.  T.  U.  paper,  was  re-elected 
president,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  first 
vice  president.  The  resolutions  adopted 
included  the  following;  “We  heartily  en- 
dorse the  suffrage  amendment  giving  the 
franchise  to  woman,  and  urge  every  man  to 
vote  for  the  same.’’ 

Hon.  E.  M Correll,  the  champion  of 
the  woman  suffrage  amendment  in  the 
Nebraska  legislature  in  1881,  died  recently 
at  home  in  Hebron.  Mr.  Correll  was  a 
consistent  and  able  advocate  of  woman 
suffrage  in  his  different  terms  as  a member 
of  the  Nebraska  House,  as  editor  of  the 
Hebron  Journal , as  a leader  in  the  G.  A. 

R , in  every  capacity,  his  voice  and  in- 
fluence might  always  be  counted  on  to  aid 
the  movement  for  woman’s  legal  and  politi- 
cal equality. 

Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  secretary  of 
the  American  Peace  Bureau,  has  received 
the  thanks  of  Emperor  William  of  Ger- 
many, conveyed  through  the  German 
Ambassador,  for  congratulations  forwarded 
to  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal.  The  Em- 
peror expressed  gratification  that  “his  in- 
tentions and  endeavors  are  fully  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  distinguished  pro- 
moters of  the  noble  aims  which  form  the 
purpose  of  your  association. 

Governor  Greenhalge,  of  Mass,  in 
“the  Parliament  of  Man.’’  at  the  Park 
Street  Church  vestry,  Boston,  last  Wednes- 
day, spoke  noble  words  for  woman  suffrage. 
He  said: 

“When  I use  the  term  man,  it  includes 
woman,  or  rather  woman  includes  the 
whole  business.  (Applause.) 

I urge  it  upon  every  woman  in  the  Com- 
monwealth to  come  to  the  polls  next  No- 
vember and  do  her  duty.” 

This  appeal  sounds  like  a clarion  call 

throughout  America  for  good  citizenship. 



CURE  FOR  POISON  IVY. 

An  excellent  remedy  for  this  poison  is  the 
whey  obtained  by  scalding  sour  milk.  Dip 
cloths  in  the  whey  and  apply  to  the  affected 
parts,  renewing  with  fresh  ones  as  fast  as 
they  dry,  until  the  fever  subsides.  Do  not 
use  the  same  cloths  more  than  once. 


THE  WOMAN’S  CONGRESS. 


The  Woman’s  Congress  of  tne  Association  for  j 
the  Advancement  of  Women  will  be  held  this 
year  in  New  Orleans,  Nov.  6,  7,  and  8.  It  will  be  | 
preceded  as  usual  by  a Business  Meeting  of  of-  1 
fleers  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  5.  By  special  ar- 
rangement a preliminary  meeting  of  one  day  will 
be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  4. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  President. 

Lily  Lord  Tifft,  Secretary. 


OBITUARIES. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  Martha  Pane  Jones 
Thomas  who  departed  this  life  September  5th, 
1895. 

Whereas  in  the  Providence  of  an  Allwise  God, 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  part  with  our  be- 
loved sister  and  friend,  who  having  led  a noble 
life  on  earth,  and  filled  her  position  as  counselor 
in  the  Relief  Society  in  an  exemplary  manner 
from  the  time  of  its  first  organization  to  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years  cnlaccount  of  her  extreme 
old  age — 

We  her  co  laborers  deem  it  a pleasant  duty  to 
testily  to  her  faithfulness  and  integrity  in  the  cause  I 
of  truth. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  we  extend  our 
sympathy  to  her  family  in  their  bereavement, hav- 
ing lost  a faithful  ioving  mother  and  friend. 

Whereas,  our  Heavenly  Father  has  called  her 
home  as  a shock  of  corn  fully  ripe — Therefore 
be  it  resolved,  we  the  members  of  the  Relief 
Society  do  cherish  her  memory  and  emulate  her 
virtues  and  strive  to  carry  out  in  our  lives  her 
motherly  counsel  which  was  always  wise  in  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual  things 
Resolved,  that  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented to  the  family.  A copy  be  entered  upon 
the  record  of  the  Relief  Society  and  a copy  be 
sent  to  the  Woman’s  Exponent  for  publication. 


In  memory  of  Sister  Susannah  W.  Perry  who 
died  in  Cedar  City  Sep.  nth,  1895;  she  was  born 
in  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  19th,  of  May, 
1825,  Sister  Perry  embraced  the  Gospel  in  her 
native  land  in  the  year  1848  and  in  connection 
with  her  husband,  emigrated  to  Utah,  arriving  in 
Cedar  City  in  the  year  1852, where  she  has  resided 
up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Sister  Perry  faith- 
fully fulfilled  the  duties  of  a mother  in  her  own 
household  and  teacher  in  our  Relief  Society  for 
many  years. 

Her  words  of  encouragement  and  kind  deeds, 
and  her  strict  attendance  to  the  meetings,  proved 
her  faithfulness  in  this  work.  She  had  a remark- 
able memory  and  having  read  the  Scriptures  a 
great  deal  could  refer  to  any  passage  in  them. 
Suffering  from  a cancer,  the  pain  of  which  at 
times  was  almost  unendurable, for  over  two  years; 
she  many  times  would  refer  to  the  trials  of  Job, 
and  the  great  faith  he  had  in  his  Maker.  Her 
last  hours  were  seemingly  without  much  pain, and 
comforted  and  sustained  by  the  loving  presence 
of  her  husband  and  her  ten  sons  and  daughters, 
her  spirit  took  its  flight  to  that  home  she  loved  to 
sing  about. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  in  the 
Tabernacle,  May  13th.  Several  of  the  brethren 
eulogizing  the  character  of  our  dear  sister  and 
exhorting  those  left  behind,  to  emulate  her  vir- 
tues, which  may  we  all  strive  to  do, 

J.  P.  Mackelprang,  Cor.  Sec. 

Cedar  City. 


MRS.  MARY  A.  BAKER  TANNER. 

To  the  many  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Mary 
R.  Baker  Tanner,  I announce  her  death,  which 
occured  in  Grantsville  Utah,  Oct.  7th,  1894.  She 
was  seventy  years  of  age  the  12th  of  March,  1894. 
Although  a great  sufferer  from  asthma  since 
childhood,  her  last  sickness  was  brief,  she,  being 
in  usual  health,  until  two  weeks  previous  to  her 
death.  It  would  take  many  pages  to  relate  the 
story  of  the  life  of  this  energetic  and  good  wo- 
man. It  is  well  known  to  all  her  acquaintances 
with  what  willing  hands  she  administered  acts  of 
kindness  to  those  about  her. 

She  has  been  identified  with  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  from  an  early 
date,  moving  with  her  parents  from  her  native 
state  (New  York)  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  she  joined 
the  church  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 

It  was  at  this  place  she  first  saw  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  and  declared  him  to  be  a Prophet 
of  God,  and  bore  testimony  of  it  faithfully  to  the 
last. 

From  Kirtland  she  moved  to  Illinois  the  winter 
the  Saints  were  driven  from  Missouri. 

With  her  parents  from  that  place  moved  to 


Iowa,  living  there  till  the  Saints  were  dtiven 
from  Nauvoo. 

At  Council  Bluffs  she  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Elder  Nathan  Tanner.  In  1849  she  crossed  the 
plains,  part  of  the  time  driving  an  ox  team. 

She  bore  all  the  trials  of  life  with  greatpatience 
and  faith.  Many  times  she  has  borne  testimony 
10  the  gift  of  healing. 

She  not  only  did  all  she  could  for  herself 
spiritually,  but  performed  the  work  for  many  of 
her  dead  kindred,  and  was  a faithful  member  of 
the  Relief  Society. 

She  was  a faithful  and  loving  wife  and  although 
bearing  no  children  she  was  a mother  indeed. 
Many  will  speak  of  some  kind  deed  done,  and 
good  counsel  given,  by  Aunt  Mary. 

Few  have  passed  away  being  as  well  prepared 
in  all  things.  She  has  finished  her  work  and  lain 
down  to  a quiet  rest. 

“Happy  soul  thy  toils  are  ended 
And  thy  trials  here  below 
Now  with  angel  guides  attended 
And  a crown  on  thee  bestowed.” 

Com. 


Practical  inventions  by  women  are 
making  a good  showing  at  Atlanta.  Em- 
ma Farrell,  of  Brooklyn,  has  invented  a re- 
volving frying  pan,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Taylor, 
of  Brooklyn,  a bed-clothes  fastener,  which 
is  a handy  contrivance  to  keep  the  clothes 
over  the  children  at  night.  Mrs.  H.  Ryan 
contributes  a metal  liquid  polish,  which 
polishes  all  metals,  hot  or  cold. 


Ellis  R.  Shipp, M.D. 

Practitioner  and  Instructor  in 

OBSTETRICS  & NURSING. 

Her  next  term  will  begin  October  2l,  1895, 
at  her  office,  18  Main  Street,  with  greatly  im- 
proved facilities  for  instruction  in  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  education.  Special  terms  given 
to  societies  sending  students. 

For  full  particulars  inquire  personally  or  by 
letter  to  ELLIS  R.  SHIPP,  18  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


R.K.  THOMAS 

26, 28, 30  and  32  Eastlst  South  St., 

SALT  LA  KB  CITY. 


The  Leading  Retail 

Cash  House. 

R.K.THOMAS 


CLASS  IN  MIDWIFERY. 


Dr.  R.  B.  Pratt,  specialist  in  eye  and 
ear  and  midwifery,  office,  Room,  226,  Con- 
stitution Building,  Main  street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  commences  class  in  midwifery  October 
9,  1895.  Write  for  particulars. 


Wimi’i  Ci-tjnlmlast’ 

Keeps  on  Hand 


DRESS  GOODS  AND  TRIMMINGS,  FANCY 
ARTICLES  AND  NOTIONS.  BOOKS 
AND  STATIONERY,  EQUI- 
POISE WAISTS,  ETC. 

Dress  Matting  In  all  its  branches,  Millinery,  latest 
styles,  Hats  and  Bvnueis  cleaned  and  retrimmed 


No.  44  S. 


MAIN  STREET 

Opp.  Zion's  Co-op.  Mer.  Inst’n. 


